4, * _ > —— a 
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Thirty-fourth Year Price 15 Cents Subscription $5.00 


Foreign, $6.25 Annually 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Chur ert 
MR BABCOCK, 
enecie Hatt. New York 
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AGENCY, 



















































































Tele ’ 4 ( mbus 


gie Hall 


Phils ¥ 20 Chestnut St 


ST 


le-bound hands 


ansion.) 
ses, and Fri 
sth St 
PAUL SAVAGI 
Rt 
Carnegie Hall 


New York 
H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANOT ; rRUCTION 


hone, 2329 Columbus 


NITEL-TREUMANN, 


BAKITONE 
ce ¢ t \rt of Singing 
negie Hall 


New Rochelle, N. Y 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Teache f gins 1 Lyric Diction 
ots Carnegie Hall 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 
JOSEPHINE SPIEL TER, Soprano. 
Inst t e and Theory 

W I ta ST 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 


TEA 1F SINGING 
Hall 


A PPENHEIM, 
PRIMA DONNA 


Its Branches 
New York City 
Schuyler 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


106 W. goth St Phone, 35$a River 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetirky Method 
133 W th Tele ne, $33: Columbus 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
178 Rroadway, Cor. ssth St 
Telephone, 4 Columbue. 


FREDERICK FE. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No 43 West ged St., New York 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist and Choirmaster, S Luke's Chapel, 
Trintty Parish, New York 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 
The Earle, 10; Waverly Place. 
ZIEGLER INSTITUT NORMAL SINGING 


Mus. Anna E. Ziectee, Director 





Te 1274 yant 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACH&R OF SINGING 
1425 6 Broadway Metros tan Opera House 





Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremeoat 





Positions Secured 


g Musical Stenogre 
hy. ?} nd Private Schoo! | 
+ . e trials 
Hall 
a rl lerts Place 
SERGI LIBA? Y, Baritone 
M al Art 

Pr New York 
‘ Tel. aj3a9 Col 


Met. Opera House Bide, 14 B'way, New York 
| 


| Mz ANFRED MALKIN, 
PIANIST INSTRUCTOR 
31 West :24th St. Tel. 5024 Harlem. 
| 
CLAUDE “WARFORD, 
TENOR 
ngton Square So ith 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MuSIC, 


West t., New rk Ie 4152 Schuyler 

1ree for tea ers ar t fess mais 

gree ranted I t for beginners 
I rhar Pres Thirty-r year 





HARRIET M. DWIGH1 


FLIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


0. 17 HER INGING 


| JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


CHER OT INGING 





VICTOR BIART, PIANO viRTUOSO. 
P ’ Advanced 


Internretatior Repertory 


F «we cultivat f that vi flowing quality 
of tone which its the medium of mu al expression 
Studio Hall. 64 Fast atl t New Yor 


Tel. 9424 Madison 





1S y PTOTEO GRECO). 


ART OF SI 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


Pianist Accompanist 864 Carnegie Hall 
Instruction—Coaching New York 
Telephone, 13 Columbus 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musica] Art 
Carnegie Hall, New York. and Newark, N. J 


Tel. 4778 Columbus 





ORGANIST 


AURUSS PATTERSON, consucros 
IDELLE A PAT bes RS DN, |; sovasive 


a ' t : 
Specialty. Voice Deve ier ind Diction 


> Wes Sth St le 


M¢ RE re - SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Orgar Trinity Ct New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


ADOLF GLOSE, 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 


Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia Residence studio 15 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 
330 W Sth St., N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management \. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


27 West g2nd St, 
New York. 


New Aeolian Hall, 
"Phone, 7408 Bryant 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Special preparations of church 

course of schoo! musi « 
Direction, 

Address: Metrop 





oloists. Norma 
truction—Choral 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited num 





ber of pupils 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





| BRUNO HUHN, 


TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 
The W aston, 231 West o6th St.. New York 
(Subway express station.) ‘Phone 8833 Riverside 


/EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


| Opera House, wil! take 
thie ainter A 


| Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


48 Columbus. | 


| WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 


Address Trinity Cl h, New York. | 
| 


Concert P st. Pia n Coach for | 
profe na : nd advance s 
Residence stud 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 21:93-] Morningside 


Head of Violin Dept Amer. Institute of Applied 
| 130 Claremont Ave., New York Tel. 29:1 Morn’side 





j 
i 
| 


n Opera School, 1425 B'way. | 


| CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 


a DAVIS, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 


Concerts PIANIST Instruction 


Choral Club Conductor 1202 Carnegie Hall | 


| 
| 


GIUSEPPE C AMP? ANARI, 





For 12 years jeading 


A ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
baritone of the etropolitan 


ed number of pupils ART OF SINGING, 








licants to }t seen by appoint Heathcote Hall. Goo West 114th St. New York 
668 { St 3 o | Tel., 7814 Morningside 
W Avenue ee New York | (Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 
aeons | 
' ; pea _ - —— 
( S 
|ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
St 74 Morning HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 
ELLEN ARENDRUP SOPRANO, Sones Sete: § se fe s n ioe. Sareea 
HOLGER BIRKEROD—BaAkITONE 
"on ngag 1 es < 
> el nN riedberg, [AMES P. DUNN, aie / 
, ai York Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
: , : ey City Instr Pia Organ, Theety aad 
Sight Singing s Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Chur M W Bergen 
CLAUDE MAITLA D(GRIFFITH saeiaibinaniaaietitias a 
ony | MMe. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Heemann LEDMANN. 
CONTRALTO 
‘e) r \ I tior ( s 
a 
eldeee $ Hotel Calumet 
Phone: Columbus 28. / 30 West 57th Se 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, See MES, S| ne 
, NOFOR 1’ rRUCTION = » ewens . — — cee m 
im. igre THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
‘ te e t rizky MetTmop., | » a so, - ’ * 
orpe’ VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
d Ca a New York City 


VOCAL CULTURE, 230 Kast 1 Street 


Complete musical « tion giver students 


| JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, | Se Ee ene Fg H. CARI. Direners 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION a 
Voice Deve pe Style, Opera | , . , 
S<1-853 Carnegie Hall. New York | MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
= SOLO PIANIST 
r _ aoe Recitals, Concerts, Instr tior 
J. W. PARSON PRICE, Leschetizky Method. 2: East th St 
“VOICE CULTURE ANI) ART OF SINGING. | "Phone, 1302 Lenox 
55 West 2sth St... New ‘York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s | cams eatictateail 
knowledge of the v ¢, both male and female, 


ee aan 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high | Mp, AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
rank among teachers.’ Manvet GARCIA 2 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 16; East 62d St., New York 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN 


1186 Madison Ave 


SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 


Pianists, and the training of teachers 


2146 Lincoln Parky *s ricago, Il 
2146 Lit n Parkway West, Ch go, | PIANO~ALBERT 





"Ph 332 Lene 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO Phone 3 nox 
Vocal Instruction 
6o2 W. 137th St Tel., 3160 


ud be ul ’ . . . r 
Nua? | DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST 
Nine years of successful teac hing and concertizi 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils 
VOICE SPECIALIST Address: 37 West 127th St.. New York 

AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER [In Philadelphia Mondays Address 18a: Die 
35 East zad Street, near Madison Ave mond St.) 

*Phone, 8> Madison Square —_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— ——— 


MARY PINNEY, 





JACOUES RENARD, PIANIST 
Seto CELLIST VROMINENT LONDON CONCERTS. Studio, 418 Cent: Park West 
7 West Sgrd St., New York, Instruction Tel. 4164 River 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teich: er, Leipzig 
Composer ano Teacner -l’tano anno Teory. 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and o4th Se 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. gs00 River. 


Two Steinway Grands 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 
President f N. Y. State Mu Teachers’ Ass'n 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Baritone Lectures and Recitals 


Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 








Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 


PIANISI 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons 
Studio 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


CARL FIQU E Piano q 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITU Tk, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn j 
——«=—- | MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, PIANIST 


PIANIST-—INSTRUCTION, Micemaeiies ilies 





MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Votcs Cutruas—Rererrotrger ann Dictrom. 
The Nevada, Broadway and roth St 
Tel. 684 Columbes. 


ia Sawyer 





-Leschetizky Method 142s Broadway. N. Y. City 
Limited number of resident pupils received | 143 Carnegie Hall, New York 
38 East 6oth St Phone, 6:09 Plaza j 


| se Sen 
\NGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, | HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals— Instruction j > 





SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 
864 Carnegie Hall | Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 





aii 


-— . | 
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>rmop 





Sixth Ave., Pittsberg, Pa. 
msuTOR MANAGEMENT 
Philadetphia, 


E. WOLLE SOPRANO 
SOPRANO 
10 IEE eee 


Pa. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | 2: 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
MAX HERZBERG 
ty may pe 
Advanced Piano Pupils accepted. Vocal Coach. 
215 Meshattas Ave., New York PHONE RIVER, 10200 


* SHARP-HERDIEN 











MILLER.“ 

F. TROUTMAN 

EBOWN 39 East 27th St. 

Tel. 1634 Madisen$q. 

MARY WOODFIELD FOX 

RMAARIE LOUISE TODD 
Semen TEACHER OF tree 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season; Atlante Philharmenic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL (22%. 
Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West 1:o7th St., New York. 





e FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago, If. 
Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 
Avotlen Hall 


LBECKER =: 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our"NEW CATALOC Wo.'3.~ Just published, with 
complete descriptions and illustrations; also ask for eur 
other literature, which‘will guide you in the selection of 
Vielias; also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, ALL FREE. 


42 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


| HULSMANN 
| TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Consta 


PIANIST AND 


<P4aco | A=2M0 








SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue ° Chicago, tt. 
M DRAMATIC 

= L E G L E SOPRANO 
T  ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, RECITALS 

A 606 Kimball Hall * Chicago, Mi. 
IX. Private address 6500 Cornelie Ave. “Phone Midway i670 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 


cme poco —_—2€-, 
ss MN. State St 


DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANISTE-TEACHER 
609A Woodland posse Chicago, Ill. 
Briggs Musica! Burees “Phone Dousias 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Building = __ Chicago 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church. Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glos Club 42 FIFTH AVENUE, WEW YORK CITY 


CONRAD| PIANst 


CHING IN BERLIN 
(Stetuway th - June to October 


VIOLINIST 
2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW 


BARITONE Zeocher « as gang ing 
yivania College for Women, 








m<Orn 











aazACr | 











i Gnctetane Popular Vocal and 
j for Concert— 





Address: 1. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
Van Dyck Studios, 8th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 9630 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mr. HENRY re ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Phitharmestc 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 


unt MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 





at "56th St. 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER | 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


OMPOSITI 
$429 WALNUT S STRE ger *: - 
osylvania 


— KROEGER 


y KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MPITTSBURGN, yt 











Some prominent Lillia Snelling, Metro- 

litan Opera; Wivgitres Mason, solelat First STACEY WILLIAMS 
Shurch Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry 4 "Abors ARTISTIC SINGING 
sees, —— Seve, ee be. and rs Specialization of Tone Production 

era Co., now wit aughty Marietta” Co.; rs 

thane Lee Smith, soprano; = oy C. Bawden, 406 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the ~~ & 


Disciples), W. 8ist St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER vais 


Excl. Mangat.. Harry C Arts Bldg., Chicage 
Persenal bong 3140 pot Ave 

















= — COMPOSER 
Twe Reses” “Ah, Love, bet « Day” 
“Forever anda Day” “Maidens Yee and Nay” 
Hallet Gliberte, Hote! Flanders, 133 W. 47th St., Tel. 6570 Bryant 


jones DOWNING "ic'cir® 


FOR SALE: Seen apn Cuiaas a2 eats a8 Shap 
608 Fine Arts Building —= 


FRANK WALLER, 


Assistant oe Boston Opera Co. 
Boston - Mass, 


JOHN B, MILLER, re 


____ 624 Michigan Avenue, nt im. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


E Under the Exclusive Management of 
Gertrude 0’ Hanion, Cable Bidg, Chicago. 


ACCOMPANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 
Managements, Walter Anderson 
171 W. S7th St. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 





Casch 




















BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CCNCERTS 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 
99 Euclid Avenue - mee N. Y¥. 
and 15 West 36th Street . New York 


Clarence EIDAM Ps 











Ninth Floor, Auditorium Bullding CHICAGO 
Composer 
Violinst 


345 West 70th St. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. Ry Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts. Phila delphia 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION 


LEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Oretestra 
Puolls hocepted 627 FINE ARTS BLOG... CHICAGO, ILL 
Soto wy 2 + = 


: GALZEDO 2=* 











Concerts & Resit 
HARP { °ectreetion a ee ts 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence. Via de! Conti. 





THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DESFR init 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, I. 





Contralto, 


E 

Ss b i sat a 

Rn a 

E Address: 4173 Lake Ave.. Chicage Phone. Ost sod 3248 

FR Exclusive Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 





BONOCTI =:: 


“In examining a student's voice, and finding it 
at fault, always suggest to him to consult 
MADAME VALERI There is no voice defect 
that can escape her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
had training has not gone so far as to cause loose 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham. 1748 Broadway 


MARCEL CHAILLEY, Violinist 
Mme. Chailley-Richez, Pianist 


20 Rue Chetgete, Paris 


Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Chartotte Maconda, 
Luctile Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Mardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTORE 
690 West Sith St.. West S7th St., ta 664) Gotem des 


Case pene 


SOPRANO 
st.  clpetyrags A fe on New i 


171 W. orth St. New York "vee 200 telembes 


wu! KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
AEOLIAN HALL 20 West 42d Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Bryant 5826 














New York 











JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Conoerts, Musicales. instruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


STUDIO: 15 W. Siet Street, Hew Yort 
Tel. 8144 River 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM $50. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & C0., 


33 VWest Sth St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


Rare Old Violins 


“Espe” Italian Gut Strings, 
durable and pure-tone, $1 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 


Finest pure-silver polished 
“G” strings 75c. each. 


High-grade Repairing 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


S. PFEIFFER 


Dept. K. 1368-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
ne 


EARNEST 


TENOR Pittsburg 

































? CHAPMAN GOOLD 


sepia: lang tag 


20 been New York 
(er 





WEE 


ae oer! by An 


S 


mOoxROBO 


Te 


Toosber of George Fer m, Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Cari Dufft, N_ Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Shannah Cumming Katherine Blood. 
jorence Mulford. ola Gillette, Maude 
Berl Jeannere Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Operatic Training 


(Inctading Action) 


Toronto; 
Flo 





VIRGIL 


M. VIRGIL, Director 


Mrs. A. 
42 West 76th gtreet . ° 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


New York 





ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
Pianist—Instruction 
Again in America after an absence of four years 


in Vienna. Pr mts and «a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted. 


Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 


Atgeieenents Wah. 2 and Sat. from 2 to 35. 
sidence 63 W. soth St. New York 








i  o.e e 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


:FRIEDBERG 


y lusive representative Concert Dir. 
E a Berlin, Mgr. distinguished a 
1425 B’way. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant. 








wt MURPHY 


ubraDPo OT an OFCa o. 
The woursonn MUSICAL B Gusical BUREAU 
1 West 34th St., New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


OF SINGING IN ALL 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 Weat Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambas 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The ff. P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











> 


= One of the three 
GVERETT ta 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 














THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 





Conover. 


The Piano that assures 
satisfaction is the most 
economical to buy—the 


Send for Catalog 











Manufacturers 


Lfucaga 




















Renowned 


Myrtle 


Eis YY 


PIANISTE 


Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 





American 








KIMBALL PIANO USED 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















| CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. rstastisneo 186: 


Miss Clara Bau Directress 










instructs, — and educates after the best methods 
of Foremost Eur in Conservatories. The aoe, num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings. ¢ finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Illus 
trated Catalogue FREE. 
IsS CLARA BAUR 

Richland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, ORIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Pianc—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theo A. Weidig ethaie Olaf ‘Aiatinaae 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalogue mailed free. 











Singing—Karieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. | 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 











MAXIMILIAN JOINT RECITALS 


PILZER |saitits-nachétinnn 


A Exolusive Management : 
VIOLINIST Limited Namber 














NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 





Cit» GDI AM sc 


Commercial Trust Bullding, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41 


MCHAS. L- WAGNER, Asseciate Manager 
a eee ee 


York City 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen, pianiste; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Paul Kefer, ‘cellist. Address 
communications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 4sth 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. Mme. 
Tollefsen accepts pupils at her studio in Steinway 
Hall, New York. 


Herbert MILLER bate 
naniet euuemanent. Fiee Arts Gidg.. Gdleage 
WASSILI LL. & PP s&s 
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English novelties do not often find their way into Ber- 
lin Philharmonic programs. At the ninth concert of the 
Nikisch series last Monday, however, Joseph Holbrook’s 
symphonic poem, “Queen Mab,” was introduced to us. The 
attitude of the public toward the novelty was decidedly 
hostile, but it seemed to me unjustly so, for it contained 
sc much of interest and revealed such cleverness and skill 
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GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
Director of the Stern Conservatory, who made his farewell public 
appearance as a violinist on the occasion of his daughter's 
Berlin debut on February 28. 





in the handling of the orchestra that its exalted place on 
a Nikisch program seemed justified The weird, bizarre 
harmonic effects of the opening movement are full of 
charm. The broad, flowing theme of the adagio is appeal 
ing and this whole middle movement is treated euphoni 
ously, and the finale, a kind of march, revealed amazing 
skill in the art of orchestration. Holbrook has excellent 
ideas. They are not always strikingly original, as the 
shadow of Richard Strauss is occasionally projected on 
the orchestral canvas, but “Queen Mab” contains so much 
cleverness, so much skill and so much that is fantastic and 
irteresting that it was well worth a Berlin hearing, even 
under such brilliant auspices. The program of the con 
cert opened with Mendelssohn's overture, “Meeresstille 
und Gliackliche Fahrt,” which to my mind is one of the 
tamest and least interesting of all of Mendelssohn's or 
chestra pieces, and closed with Strauss’ ‘‘Heldenleben,” 
which was given a magnificent rendition by Nikisch. The 
soloist was Fritz Kreisler, who had not been heard at a 
Philharmonic concert here for many years. Originally 
Kreisler intended to play Bruch’s “Scottish” fantasie, but 
as he arrived from Russia only on the morning of the 
matinee, there was no time for a rehearsal; and as he 
did not care to attempt the fantasie, which he had not yet 
played in Berlin, without a trial with orchestra, Bruch’s 
well worn G minor concerto was substituted and played 
without any rehearsal whatever. Indeed, a rehearsal would 
have been quite superfluous, as every man in the orches 
tra knows his part practically by heart. Kreisler played 
magnificently. His wonderful tone, so individual, so throb 
bing with life, and his fascir 





ating interpretation made th« 
familiar work seem almost like a new creation. He 
achieved a big and well deserved success. He is having a 
tremendous season in Europe, a season that takes him 
from St. Petersburg to Palermo and from Paris to 
Bucharest 
ner 

A most uninteresting novelty by Walter Lampe was in 
troduced by Hausegger with the Bliithner Orchestra at the 
fifth of the series of symphony concerts under that leader 
Lampe is one of those hypermoderns, 4 la Schoenberg, for 
whom technical extravagances take the place of ideas and 
structural excellence. His symphonic rhapsody is made up 
of music of pronounced anarchistic tendencies. It is full of 


passion, but it is also full of horrible discords and re- 
veals a remarkable lack of judgment. Thematic outlines 
are wholly lacking, there is no attempt at firm structure, 
all is chaos and noisy extravagance. Lampe has not yet 
mastered the fundamental principles of musical articulation 
in his speech and it is strange that a man of Hausegger’s 
caliber should place such a novelty on his program. It 
is just such lack of judgment on the part of Hausegget 
that keeps the general public away from his concerts. He 
is a conductor of great force and character, but he is 
absolutely indifferent to public patronage. 
RRR 

Carl Flesch has built up his great reputation chiefl 
on two of the greatest of violin concertos—the Beethoven 
and the Brahms—in both of which works he is heard here 
every season. Flesch is, however, much too great an artist 
to be satisfied with being an interpreter of the classics only 
He was heard again this week with the Philharmonic Or 
chestra and his program this time contained compositions 
far removed from the Brahms and Beethoven style. Two 
of these were played here by Flesch for the first time 
Giazounow’s concerto, which was introduced to Germany 
and to America by. Zimbalist, and Vieuxtemp’s concerto 
No. 5 in A minor, a work that is much neglected by vio 
linists, it having had but one performance here within 
the last five years, and that was by Theodore Spiering 
To Flesch, with his immense technical equipment, the diffi 
culties of these two concertos mean little. He played both 
with sovereign mastery His finger work is of extraor 
dinary force and clearness and his invariable fidelity to 
the pitch is remarkable even in these days of great violin 
virtuosity The tone that Flesch pulls from his Stradi 
varius is large, round and penetrating. He draws a re 
markably smooth bow in cantabile and his control in all 


kinds of difficult bowings, in which the Vieuxtemps in 





particular abounds, is no less noteworthy than his manipu 


lation of the finger board. Musically, Flesch always satis- 





RICHARD STRAUSS’ LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, 


Taken at an “Ariadr hearsal this week, together with Madam« 
Halgran, who sang the title role in the Berlin premiere 
the opera. 


fies. His interpretations are sane and sound and legiti- 


mate and emanate from a genuine and healthy musical 
mentality The Glazounow concerto is slow in making 
its way. Even in this great center, where everything or 
earth is heard, it does not find its way onto our pro 
grams more than once or twice a season. The first move 
ment contains much of interest and the adagio is beauti 
ful and graceful. But the trivialities in the finale cheapen 





the effect of the composition as a wh although these 





trivialities are not without their justification, because of 
their Russian national coloring. Flesch also played the 
Mozart D major concerto, whch he read with great clear 
ness, beauty of tone and warmth. His success was im- 
mense and the the close of the program, in accordance 
with the Berlin custom in the case of favorite artists, the 








platform was surrounded by scores of budding young vio- 
linists, who insistently demanded encores, which were gra- 
ciously granted. 
RRR 

Susi Hollaender, among the vocal debutantes of the 
week, deserves special mention, because of her lovely voice 
and her appealing, refined style of singing. Her interpre 
tations, too, reveal musical gifts of an unusually high 
order, which, by the way, is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering her musical pedigree. She is the daughter of 
Gustav Hollaender, the famous violinist and director of 
the Stern Conservatory, and she pursued her studies at 
ver father’s institution under the guidance of Madame 
Nicklass-Kempner. Her program opened with the well 
known aria, “L’ Amero saro Costante,” from Mozart's 
hich 


Il re pastore,” of w she gave a most excellent 


Feige <3 





LUISA DE MENARGUES, HARPIST AND JULIA PARODY 


PIANIST 

ount. Her voice has great charm, is admirably schooled 
and she sings with both warmth and_ intelligence The 
violin obbligato was admirably played by her distinguished 
father, who has not been heard here in public for some 
years Two groups of eder by Schubert, Schumannn 
Brahms and Strauss, d’Albert and Loewe made up the 
rest of the vocal offerings. Fraulein Hollaender also 1 

vealed splendid qualities as a lieder singer She was 
issisted by Bruno Eisner, who played the Bach-Liszt A 


minor prelude and fugue and the Schubert posthum« 


sonata in A major Eisner is an excellent combination 
f the virtuos and the musician 
nae 

The new series of concerts, called Modern Symphony 

oncerts. that were to have been conducted during the 

second part of this season by Busoni w are in the 

hands of Iwan Froebe As a conductor Froebe lack 

force, individuality and temperament, with the inevitable 


result that the public interest in this new undertaking 


is at a low ebb; nor are the programs calculated to stimu 
ite it. A new symphony in F minor, by Max von Ober 
leithner, which was brought out at the third concert of the 
series, was not worth producing toth in substance and 
physiognomy it reveals a deplorable lack f character 
There is no originality of ideas, and strange to say Ober 
leithner shows comparatively slight skill in instrumenta 
tion; and it is expected that every modern composer 
such pretentions and ambitions should be an adept at 1 
strumentation, at least. The program of this concert con 
tained also Debussy’s “La demoiselle Elue,” which was 


interest, although the performance left much to be 


desired It was given with the assistance of Clara 
Krause’s female choir and acceptable soloists. Of still 
greater interest was C. M. Loeffler’s a “Pagan Poem,” 
which, however, was not new to Berlin, it having already 
been given here several times 


nne 


A new Trio has been formed here by Bronislaw 





Pozniak, pianist, Hugo Kortschak violinist, and Heinz 
Bever,. cellist. These three artists gave their first concert 
at Scharwenka Hall on Tuesday, presenting a prograr 


consisting of the trios in C minor by Robert Hahn, : 
\ minor by Tschaikowsky. Between these came Ramean’s 
charming old chamber concerto, No. 5. Kortschak, whose 


name is well known in America through his activities in 
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Chicago, introduced himself as a virtuoso to Berlin most 
auspiciously last fall, when he gave the first public per- 
formance in this city of Noren’s new violin concerto. 
He has also been heard in recital twice since then, so that 
as a soloist he is already thoroughly accredited here. On 
[uesday evening he demonstrated that he is an excellent 
hamber music performer, as was to have been expected 
from an artist of his thorough musicianship and superior 
ualities as an instrumentalist. The pianist Pozniak also 
proved to be a very acceptable performer, and Heinz 
Beyer, the cellist, is a worthy partner of the other two. 
The new organization already announces two concerts 
jor next season, and judging from the attendance of their 
opening soiree (Scharwenka Hall was completely filled), 
hey will not lack public patronage. 

nRe 

MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica” opened the program of 
Katharine Goodson’s only recital of this season at Bliith- 
ner Hall on Thursday. This interesting, beautiful and 
much too seldom heard work suits Madame Goodson to 
perfection and she gave it a reading that will long live in 
the memories of all who heard it. This remarkable Eng- 
lish woman grows from year to year. She also gave a 
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beautiful rendition of Grieg’s GC minor ballad. Groups by 
Chopin and by her husband, Mr. Hinton, two numbers by 
\. W. Kramer, Leschetizky’s “Intermezzo scherzando,” 
and Liszt’s tarantelle, “Venezia e Napoli,” were her further 
program numbers. Madame Goodson was in unusually 
good form. Her tone was at all times round, full, vol- 
uminous and noteworthy for a beautiful singing quality. 
Her technic was impeccable and she played with great force 
and energy. Such temperamental performances could not 
fail to arouse her audience to unusual demonstrations of 
approval Madame Goodson’s readings of Chopin’s 
waltzes, op. 64 and 34, and of the B minor scherzo are 
not identified with the dreamy, lyric sentimental concep- 
tions, such as Raoul von Koczalski, the one time prodigy 
recently displayed here in Chopin, and such as other ex- 
travagant Chopin sentimentalists revel in. This breezy 
Englishwoman bases her attitude toward Chopin on real 
feeling and healthy sentiment, and she is not ashamed of 
where energy is needed. 
Serlin oftener. 


a display of robust energy 
Madame Goodson ought to visit 
nre 

There were several piano debutants during the week, 
among whom the youthful Italian, .Rina Franco Suffelato, 
was one of the most gifted and most promising. This 
young artist gave a recital at Choralion Hall that earned 
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for her a thoroughly justified success, for she made an 
excellent showing and gave a fine account of an exacting 
program. It contained Bach’s “Italian” concerto, Bee- 
thoven’s sonata in A flat, op. 26, two big Chopin numbers, 
works by Sinding, Liszt and Rubinstein, and several new 
compositions by her countrymen, Sinigaglia, Tarenghi, 
Zanella and Martuci’s “Studio de concerto.” A capriccio 
by Sinigaglia and a berceuse and a piece entitled “Impro- 
viso,” by Tarenghi, which were heard here for the first 
time, are charming and grateful little compositions. 
Madame Franco is thoroughly equipped, both ‘technically 
and tonally. The delicacy and certainty of her passage 
work, even in the most rapid tempi, were laudable, while 
she “sings” and phrases in cantabile as only the true musi- 
cian can. The young lady has a most engaging stage 
presence and her whole style is distinguished by the charm 
of straightforwardness and simplicity. She met with a 
warm reception. 
nne 
The Berlin premiere of Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
occurred this week at the Royal Play House. Because of 
the small orchestra Strauss preferred to have it there rather 
than in the larger auditorium of the Royal Opera House. 
Notwithstanding the excessive ‘prices (the seats in the 
parquet cost M. 40), it was well attended, but there was 
no great enthusiasm. The general verdict is that the play 
that precedes the opera in the Hoffmanthal mutilation is 
a great bore and that the interest of most people had 
cooled before the music of the opera proper began. As 
I wrote my impressions of the work after the Stuttgart 
premiere, there is no need of a lengthy comment here. 
Suffice it to say that the music of the opera proper made 
a strong impression here, while the work as a whole, be- 
cause of the play, as stated above, proved unsatisfactory. 
nee 
A serious accident on the stage of the new Charlotten- 
burg Opera House has compelled that institution to close 
its doors for a couple of days. The immense movable 
dome for lighting and decorative purposes that hangs over 
the stage, called the “Kuppelhorizont,” broke away from its 
hangings and fell onto the stage Thursday afternoon, while 
preparations were being made for the evening performance 
of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor.” Fortunately, no 
one was under it at the time. As the dome weighs 25 
tons, the force of the fall can be imagined. If the acci- 
dent had occurred during the rehearsal, the singers would 
have been crushed to atoms. 
nee 
Vida Llewellyn will give a piano recital at Scharwenka 
Hall on March 17. This gifted young pianist from Chi- 
cago, a pupil of Victor Heinze, made a most propitious 
debut here last season. I recently heard her play Hugo 
Kaun’s suite, “Pierrot and Columbine,” and found that 
she has made remarkable progress during the past year. 
Miss Llewellyn will play in Dresden, Leipsic, Breslau and 
Halle during the month of March. 
nRe 
Guy Williams, the young American composer-pianist 
will make his Berlin debut on March 19 in a piano recital 
Mr. Williams has been spending the winter in Berlin, 
preparing his concert programs and adding several new 
concertos to his repertory. He has also done quite a bit 
of composing here. This is his second visit to Berlin, he 
having studied for some time here more than a decade ago. 
His teachers at that time were Madame Scherres Frieden- 
thal, piano, and the late Otis B. Boise, composition. Since 
then Mr. Williams has concertized extensively in America 
and gained the reputation of a brilliant pianist ant a com- 
poser of unusual gifts. - 
RRR 
Mrs. Beach will give a concert in Berlin with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra next autumn. She recently assisted 
Elizabeth Christian, the well known German mezzo- 
soprano, in a concert at Breslau and was warmly praised 
for her performance of Bach’s prelude and fugue, in C 
minor; Beethoven's variations, op. 34; the Brahms E fiat 
rhapsody, op. 113, and a number of her own compositions 
The Breslau Zeitung writes of her “Legende Ecossaise” 
with unqualified praise. This same paper also speaks with 
great warmth of the beautiful voice, finished technic and 
soulful delivery of Madame Christian. 
2 2e 
Eleanor Spencer is everywhere meeting with the great- 
est success this season. Since January 1 she has played 
in a large number of important cities. In Cologne, where 
she was soloist with the Musikalische Gesellschaft, she was 
compared by one of the leading critics with Carrefio, and 
in Hamburg “her success was quite exceptional. Since the 
young American pianist made such a great hit with the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto in Leipsic she has been en- 
gaged to play it with a number of orchestras. On April 2 
she will introduce this concerto to Munich, appearing as 
soloist at the Orchestra Verein subscription concert of 
that date under Prill. 
nue 
Calmon Luboviski, a young violinist from Milwaukee, 
who has been studying here with Spiering, will soon make 
his German debut, appearing as soloist with the Walden- 
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burg Symphony Orchestra. He has been offered the post 
of second violinist in the Loewensohn Quartet of Berlin, 
but has not yet decided to accept. 
RnRe 
Theodore Spiering recently appeared as soloist with the 
symphony orchestras of Lausanne and Copenhagen. At 
Lausanne he played Mozart's E flat concerto and the Hugo 
Kaun faatasy. At Copenhagen he was heard in the Bee- 
thoven concerto. His success with both societies was so 
pronounced that he has been re-engaged. In Copenhagen 
Spiering gave a recital after his appearance with the sym- 
phony orchestra, playing among other things his very diffi- 
cult six artist studies and Carl Busch’s “Indian Legend,” 
this being the first performance in Denmark of both works 
nner 
Two gifted young Spanish artists, Julia Parody, pianist, 
and Luisa Menarguez, harpist, have been playing in Berlin 
with flattering success. Senorita Parody. who won the first 
prize at the Paris Conservatory, has a remarkable techni 
cal command over the piano and in her playing there is a 
happy blending of emotional and intellectual elements 
Senorita de Menarguez plays the harp in a masterly man 
ner, producing for so frail a maiden an astonishingly 
large tone. Her technic is impeccable and she is a very 
temperamental artist. The two Spanish girls make a spe- 
cialty of numbers for piano and harp and their offerings of 
this kind never fail to impress their audience. 





Axtuur M. ABeLt 
Another Successful Jonas Pupil. 
Miss Lois Brown, a pupil of Alberto Jonas, of Berlin 


is one of the latest additions to the little army of success 
ful virtuosos trained and brought out in public by that 


famous pianist. Miss Brown appeared with orchestra in 


Glogau, Germany, and scored an immediate and emphatic 
success. She is to appear in April with the symphony or- 
chestra of Breslau and Mannheim and will make, next 
fall, her debut in Berlin. Some press notices follow: 


Lois Brown, of Berlin, was the piano soloist at a symphony con 


cert given at the Evangelisches Gemaindehaus Wednesday evening 


Her masterful interpretation of the complicated D minor concerto 


of Rubinstein gave evidence of a ripe technic and artistic strength, 
which won for her intense applause. Miss Brown is without doubt 
a virtuosa, and showed experience in her work with the orchestra 
The rendition of this brilliant composition of the famous composer 
required the entire attention of the Herr 
keep in touch with the 
factory, even though the dependence of the orchestra upon the ‘di 
brilliant 


director, Niemann, to 


artist. However, the results were satis 


rector’s baton was a bit too evident Besides her inter 
pretation and almost masculine style of playing, Miss Brown could 
not show us anything more of her ability, as even the 
andante of this concerto does not require any intense artistic depth 
The orchestra, as before quoted, was skilfully directed through the 
different tempos and gave exceilent suport to the piano part. The 
Glogau audience became enthusiastic and gave Miss Brown an ova 
tion at the finish of her performance.—Niederschlesischer Anzeiger, 


Glogau, February 14, 1913. 


artistic 





At the symphony concert on Wednesday evening, Lois Brown, of 
Berlin, played the D minor concerto of Rubinstein with power and 
musical certainty. What seemed to beglgcking in the andante was a 
singing tone quality. However, Rubinstein can be well interpreted 
with a certain crisp touch. With a healthy technic 
tuosity, as Miss Brown interpreted the concerto, it was very satis 
factory, and left nothing for 
given her after the performance, was well deserved 
schlesische Zeitung, Glogau, February 14, 1013 


and with vir 


which was 
Neue Nieder- 
( Advertisement.) 


criticism. The ovation, 





Francis Maclennan's Popularity. 


Francis Maclennan, who, as has already been announced 
in these columns, is to sever his connection with the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera at the end of the season, has made a 
most enviable record during his five years’ engagement at 
that institution. From the very beginning his success was 
assured and his acceptance of the position of leading 
dramatic tenor at the Hamburg Opera for next season has 
occasioned great regret on the part of his host of admirers 
in Berlin. The following notices show what an instan 
taneous success he made at his debut at the Royal Opera 

BERLIN ROYAL OPERA: “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 

The Royal Opera House witnessed a number of debuts yesterday 
One of the first was that of Francis Maclennan, of New York, as 
Turiddu in Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”—a singer, whose beau- 
tiful and powerful vocal means were heard to the best of advantage 
in the lofty halls of the House. This baritonally 
tenor is one of the richest and fullest of voices heard for many a 
year. From a dramatic point of view Mr. Maclennan, who possesses 
an admirable did full justice to the part.-— 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, Berlin, September 6, 1907. 


Opera colored 


figure and bearing 





We enjoyed Mr. Maclennan’s Turiddu to the utmost extent. The 
singer is splendidly fitted for the part, as he owns a fine, muscular 
figure, temperament, expressive eyes and a well-schooled, large tenor 
voice.—Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, Berlin, September 6, 1907. 
Francis Maclennan, who, we hear, is to become a permanent 
member of the Royal Opera, made his debut last night as Turiddu 
in Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” As he sang in English and 
therefore was not generally understood, he labored under 4 certain 
disadvantage, yet he created a powerful and favorable impression 
Although the role of Turiddu hardly affords an opportunity of 
proving the extent of a singer’s art, yet our visitor convinced us 
that he is both vocally and mentally sufficiently gifted to occupy a 
prominent position. His sonorous organ with its heroic coloring is 
flexible and warm to a degree, and his conception and acting showed 
intelligence and temperament.—Der Tag, Berlin, September 6, 1907. 
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MUSIC IN DES MOINES. 
Des Moines, Ia., February 22, 1915 

As the third number on Dr. M. L. Bartlett's all star 
course, Mile. Genee gave a rare exhibition of classical 
dances at the Coliseum last week. It was her first appear- 
ance in Des Moines, which received her enthusiastically. 
Mile. Genee combines grace and rhythm with the most 
delicate buoyancy, and as Marie Taglioni she was the em- 
bodiment of everything ethereal. She was supported very 
competently by Alexander Volinin and a corps de ballet, 
among which Mile. Schmalz deserves particular mention. 
The orchestral music, conducted by C. J. M. Glaser, was 
appropriate and accurate, and the excellent costuming 
added to the beauty of the scenes and to the pleasure of 
the audience. The large Coliseum was comfortably filled, 
and Dr. Bartlett has reason to be pleased at the financial 
as well as the artistic success of the evening. 

Rnre 

The Fortnightly Musical Club enjoyed a pleasant meet 
ing at the home of Mrs. Eli Grimes “Liszt” was the 
subject of a sketch by Mrs. W. H. Yonkers, leader of the 
afternoon, the musical numbers from the works of the 
great composer being as follows: Piano, “Evening Song” 
(transcription), Mrs. Grover C. Hubbell; vocal, “Loreli,” 
Genevieve Wheat-Baal; piano, “Ah Meer” Schu- 
Mrs. 


(from 

bert’s song), Mrs. Eli Grimes; piano, “Liberstraum,” 
David L. Jewett. Mrs. Henry Frankel varied the program 
by the rendition of three violin numbers: “Meditation” 
(Massenet), “Ballade” (Weidig) and “Question” (Sokow- 
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lowsky). Grace Clark De Graft was elected to member 
ship in the club. 
nner 


During a recent visit to Minneapolis, Mrs 
Hardy was 


Charles S 
given great complimentary mention by the 
press of that city on the occasion of her appearance in 4 
piano recital at the Hotel Plaza Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer, 
wife of the conductor of the Minneapolis Orchestra, was 
one of the patronesses of the event, which was a conspicu- 
ous one socially as well as musically 
nRe 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist, and Alexander Zukowsky 
violinist, appeared in joint recital at Plymouth Congrega 
tional Church as the closing number on the George Fred 
erich Ogden course. is perhaps better 
known as musical critic of the Chicago Tribune, gave an 
interesting explanatory foreword at Mr. Ogden’s 
The program consisted of the Bach-Liszt G minor fan 
tasie and fugue; Beethoven's s: op. 27, No. 2, played 
by Mr. Gunn; suite in D minor by Schuett, consisting of 


Mr. Gunn, who 
request 
nata, 


allegro and scherzo movements canzonetto con vari and 
“Rondo a la Russe,” by Mr. Zukowsky, assisted by Miss 
Usry at the piano 
an intermezzo by Brahms, “From a Wandering Iceberg” 
and “Shadow Dance” by MacDowell, and “Play of the 
Waters” by Ravel, which was followed by a group by Mr. 
Zukowsky, which included “Souvenir de Moscow” by 
Wieniawski. The evening’s pleasure was concluded by a 
Liszt group played by Mr. Gunn in a manner evidently 
satisfactory to his audience. Mr. Gunn was invited to ad- 


Mr. Gunn's second group consisted of 


dress the Fortnightly Musical Club during his short stay 
in Des Moines, Mrs. James C. Davis opening her home for 
the occasion. M. Gunn talks easily and interestingly, and 
gave much pleasure as well as information to his hearers 
RRR 

The Handel Choir of Drake Conservatory of Music gave 
interesting presentations of the “Ilymn of Praise” by Men- 
delssohn and “Stabat Mater” by Rossini, at the Drake 
Auditorium on Friday Holmes Cowper, 
dean of the conservatory, conducting. Mabel Sharp-Her 
dien, soprano; John Miller, tenor, of Chicago; Genevieve 
Wheat-Baal, contralto, and Talbert MacRae, basso, both 
of the faculty of Drake Conservatory of Music, took the 
balanced and splendidly drilled 
choruses im a 


evening, with 


solo parts, while a well 


chorus of cighty voices did the various 


manner reflecting great credit upon themselves and their 


leader. The choral “Let Al! Men Praise the Lord,” sung 
unaccompanied and undirected, was beautifully done. The 
accompaniments were played by the Conservatory Orches- 
tra, with Georgine Van Aahen as leader. 

RRR 


The Women’s Ciub Chorus has changed the date of its 
with the annual 
Bartlett. 


next appearance, in order not to conflict 


spring music iestival under the auspices of Dr 


Holmes Comper, director of the Women’s Club Chorus, 
has prepared an excellent program, which will be pre- 
sented on the evening of March 7, at which time Mrs 


Charles S 
the chorus 


Hardy, pianist, will appear in conjunction with 


Ree 
Leopold Godowsky closed the subscription course of Dr 
M. L 


left his audience fairly 


Bartlett on Monday night by a piano recital, which 


gasping with wonderment at his 
From an intellectual standpoint he per 
skill; his 


and the complete independence of right and left 


skill and technic. 


formed marvelous feats of facility is fabulous, 
hands is 
remarkable. The program would have been a taxing one 
for almost any great artist, but Godowsky played it with 
ease and yet with a force which was prodigious. He was 
obliged to disappoint his audience as to encores, Owing to 
his necessity for taking a certain train, but responded to 
His play- 

On the 


George 


the rapturous applause with oft repeated bows 
ing was a treat which will long be remembered 
afternoon of the Godowsky evening performance, 
Frederich Ogden, once a pupil of the famous artist, gave 
an illustrated talk on the works and personality of his 
former master, outlining and explaining the program of 
the evening, greatly adding to the intelligent appreciation 
of those who attended 


RRR 


Des music 


The 


will be the concert by 


Moines lovers 
Madame Sembrich on the evening 


next treat in store tor 
of February 27 under the auspices of Drake Conservatory 


of Music. 
panist 


Frank La Forge is Madame Sembrich’s accom 


nae 


George Frederich Ogden is planning a subscription 


course for next year of a very superior character He 
announces Harold Bauer and the Kneisel Quartet as two 
numbers on the course Carourne Younc Smitu 


Notes from Aronson Studios in Berlin. 
Miss Mary E 


the past three years has pursued an uninterrupted cours« 
Aronson 


Wildermann, of Pittsburgh, Pa, who for 


of piano study under the direction of Maurice 


of Berlin, recently made her first public appearance in a 


concert at the St. Xavierstifs in Berlin. On that occasion 


accomplished and talented 


Miss Wildermann, who is ar 


pianist, played the Becthoven sonata, op. §3 (“Waldstein’), 
and the fifteenth rhapsodie of Liszt, entirely from memory 
and earned the heartiest commendation of the large and 


s Wild 
Vienna. 


-ultured audience. Mi rmann is a special protegée of 
the Princess Metternich of 

Miss Wildermann is arduously pursuing her studies with 
Mr. Aronson and is preparing for public appearances on a 
large basis next fall 


Earl C for the second time during his so 


jyourns im 


Smith, who, 


a two years’ course of 
United 
up his professional activity 
as concert-pianist and instructor. Mr. Smith is 
widely known in the states of Illinois and Nebraska as a 


Europe, has pursue: 


study with Maurice Aronson, will leave for the 


States during April, to take 
there 
most efficient pianist and instructor. His musical founda 
earnest student of music 
Upon his return 


tion is of the best and he is an 
who deserves the most serious attention 
Smith 
will perform with orchestra the B flat minor concerts of 
I'schaikowsky and other concertos 

Two of Mr. Smith's Miss Bess M 
Schrysm and Miss Blanche Hastings, both of Nebraska 
are at present also pursuing their studies with Mr. Aron- 


to America Mr will engage in piano recitals and 


former pupils, 


son, 

An opera called “Jugunda,” by Robert Konta (of Vien 
na), has been accepted for performance by the German 
Opera in Prague. 
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All artists appearing in Vienna desiring mention in 
this letter will Kindly see that ticlets are sent to 
this office. 


Piaristengasse 46, 
Vienna, February 1913. 


At last, after more than fourteen long years of hardship 
Arnold Schénberg has come into hisown. Las 
vening, in the Grosser Musikverein Saal, the first 
{ull performance in Vienna was given to his now cele- 
and it was an unbounded success. 
Franz Schreker conducted, and for this new and wonder- 

1 small of 


and waiting 


Sunday 


brated “Gurre Lieder” 


work he needed a army musicians to enact 


mysterious and wondrous ideas. There was an orches- 
tra of one hundred and forty pieces, comprising almost all 


imaginable instruments of modern and standard construc- 


tion, including chimes, calls, gongs, weird sounding trum 
and even huge iron chain. Four choruses were 
led into action—three of men’s voices and one of mixed 


making in all a total of nearly four hundred per 
the stage rhe the 
was started some time between the 


exact date of composition 


be fixed, but it 
4 and that of the 


writing of op ymphonic poem, “Pelleas 


and Melisande,” op. 5. During March, 1900, in Vienna, 
the greater part of the first and second movements was 
written. In the next eleven years the composer worked 


intervals, hindered much by operetta instrumentation 
ind many unfavorable conditions, until he finally finished 
t Zehlendorf (near Berlin). It is also understood that 


was practically completed in 1901, but that the 
It was with the third 


the worl 


instrumentation was unsatistactory. 


ment that he labored so much, arriving at a desirable 
etting only as late as 1910 and to11. A marked differ- 
is seen in the orchestration of the third movement, 


and that is natural as a result of ten years’ experience 


such as this man has had. There remain but two small por- 


tions in the “Klaus Narr” number and the closing chorus 
that are not as Schonberg ‘desires them to be, and he 
ekly announces that they have caused him more labor 


and effort than all the rest of the composition put together. 


The solo cast was as follows: 
artha W tz-Dorda .Tove (soprano) 
Ma Fre Waldtaube (alto) 
Hans Na j ..Waldemar (tenor) 
Alfred Boruttau Klaus-Narr (tenor) 
unde Nosalew Bauer (bass) 
f. Fe Greg Sprecher 


(he work in general is of very modern tendencies, yet 


how strangely different has he treated the subject than 


perhaps others of this school would have done. The style 
of tonal portrayal and characterization is of the clearest 
type and tends towards the beautiful and not the hideous 
side of music. 
RnRAur 

Schénberg will direct a concert in Grosser Musikverein 
Saal next month, at which will be heard his new “Kam 
mersinfonic works by Alban Berg, Anton von Webern 
and A, v the “Kindertotenlieder,” by Mah 


and the “Tristan Vorspiel” and “Isolden’s Liebestod.” 


m Zemilinsky ; 


RRe 

Carl Flesch gave his first Vienna recital of this season 
Bosendorfer Saal, with Otto Schulhof as accompanist. 
well known celebrity (excepting in Vienna) of the 

1 world had much in the line of a surprise to offer 
Viennese public, and the instant and overwelming 
uccess he won in his concert Monday night was only a 
etition of the receptions this virtuoso meets with all 
over this continent. For his program he had chosen the 
Pietro Nardini “Sonata di camera,” the Bach G minor 


sonata for violin alone, the Vieuxtemps fifth concerto in 


“Gartenmelodie” and “Am Springbrunnen,” by 


n, and the twenty-fourth Paganini caprice. Flesch 
ymmmands a rapidity in technical passages and a quality 
tone that can hardly be surpassed. As he closed with 


Nardini in the difficult 
a seemingly impossibly fast tempo, a 


movement of the sonati 


octave passage at 


gasp of surprise and awe was heard all over the room, 
and the audience broke forth into one loud cry of admira 

n. The poise and sincerity with which he enters into 
ach of his interpretations forms the foundation for the 


e quality of his work. Equally at home in the beauti 


\Q VIENNA [f/ 


ful, plaintive themes of the Schumann number or the 
technical perplexities of the Paganini, which, by the way, 
he was not content to leave in the original form, but in a 
most disheartening manner to the young, ambitious violin 
student, made more difficult by doubling tempos in some 
passages and doing others in octaves and harmonics. It 
was with regret that the audience left the hall, even after 
three encore numbers had been awarded. 
nner 

An interesting benefit concert given in behalf of the 
Heilanstalt Alland was held in the Grosser Musikverein 
Saal, at which the participating artists in conjunction with 














CHURCH ON 


BEFORE THE 
MARIAHILFER STRASSE, VIENNA, IN WHICH HE WAS 


STATUE OF JOSEF HAYDN 


ORGANIST AT ONE TIME. 





the Tonktnstler Orchestra and the Wiener Mannergesang 
Verein others, Marguerite Melville-Lisz- 
niewska, pianist; Baronesse Sybille Spiegelfeld, vocalist. 
Oskar Nedbal directed the orchestral numbers, while the 
singing society their conductor, Viktor Kel- 
dorfer, in the chorus+ work. The following program was 
given: 2 


were, among 


used own 


Overture zu Die verkaufte Braut on Friedrich Smetana 
Das Wiener Tonkunstler Orchestra. 


G minor concerto for piano...... - P ...+-C, Saint-Saéns 
Melville- Liszniewska, 


Gott, meine Zuversicht (Psalm 23) 


Marguerite 
.. Franz Schubert 
-Rob. Schumann 

TTT Rich. Wagner 


ROOM on. ccc ccvecsccdeeueteseoes 


Pilgerchor aus Tannhauser......... wees 
MAnnergesangverein 


Concerto fiir violoncello. ........0.ee008- suas ..Joseph Jongen 
Asie aus Samson und Da&lila.... cccccccciccccccesss C. Saint-Saéns 
Cente? SOG ccc ccc ccentscccccvesceedsnecs padbeveudsneace Grieg 
Morgenhymne cnidetiseoshebin Riven vbeuweabiresed ...- Henschel 
Baroness Sybille Spiegelfeld 
Der Tiroler Nachtwache......cccoscccsosesseces .Rich. Heuberger 
Bearbeitet von Ed. Kremser..............: ..Altes Volkslied 
MAnnergesangverein. 
Melodlg ..cccccoccccccccescescenccossncesecessacenesoees Glazounow 
Seremade Eepngmole 2... ccccccvssecssesceneds secveeseses Glazounow 
Rakoczy-Marsch aus Faust’s Verdammung........... Hektor Berlioz 


Das Wiener Tonkunstler Orchestra. 

Madame Melville-Liszniewska played in a most success- 
ful manner, revealing style, technic and broadness of tone, 
with an unusual good sense of rhythm. Baronesse Sybille 
Spiegelfeld naturally was accorded a brilliant ovation after 
she had sung, as her voice is well trained and she has 
much musical temperament. The extra fine quality of the 
Mannergesang Verein was again brought to notice, and 
one sees much reason for the existing opinion that it is 
one of the very best in the world. After the playing of 


the concerto, Mrs. Liszniewska, who, by the way, is an 
American, had the high honor of being conducted to the 
Royal box and there presented to the Archduke Carl 
Franz Joseph and his wife, the Princess Zita. The pianist 
has now left Vienna for a short Scandinavian tour, on 
which she appears in four concerts, twice in Copenhagen 
and twice in Stockholm. 
eRe 
Dr. Ludwig Willner sang to a sold out house on Wed- 
nesday evening, the audience being composed of the best 
musical element in Vienna, an item which goes to show 
the very high esteem in which this artist is held here. His 
program consisted of Schubert, Brahms and Schumann 
groups, with “Der Feuerreiter” and “Der Rattenfanger,”’ 
by Hugo Wolf; “Der Handkuss,” by Posa; “Cacilie,” by 
Richard Strauss, and the much famed “Hektors Bestat- 
tung” (translation from Homer by J. H. Voss), with text 
and music by Botho Sigwart. The real secret of Dr. 
Wiillner’s success lies in his dramatic powers, and it is the 
happy combination of this with his vocal talents that gives 
his performance its value. He held his audience through- 
out the entire program, and was compelled to repeat sev- 
eral numbers and to add encores at the conclusion, 
nee 
Fanny Weiland, pianist (a Wunderkind), who has 
studied with Professor Teichmiiller in Leipsic, played for 
her concert in the Kleiner Musikverein Saal the Beethoven 
A maior sonata, op. 2; Haydn F minor variations; Scar- 
latti pastorale and capriccio; Schumann “Papillons,” op. 
2; three short Chopin numbers, and a Liszt “Consolation” 
and the twelfth rhapsody. This young artist possesses re- 
markable talent for one of her years, and the pronounced 
success which she won here at her first Vienna recital is 
a strong mark in favor of a brilliant career. The extreme 
breadth and maturity of style in which she offers her in- 
terpretations is surprising. Her tone coloring and fineness 
of technic produce most pleasing results, and throughout 
her whole work one is forced to admire highly this ex- 
traordinary child wonder. 
RRR 
Bruno Walter, the “Royal Bayrischer Generalmusik- 
direktor” from Munich, conducted the Verdi “Requiem” 
at the third concert given by the Wiener Singakademie in 
Grosser Musikverein Saal. With the society's orchestra 
and the Austrian Eisenbahn-beamten chorus were the 
vocal soloists Gertrude Foerstel, Vally Fredrich Hottges, 
Rudolf Ritter and Alexander Nosalewicz. Bruno Walter 
entered into the real thought and mood of the composition 
and exacted the very highest form of work from the com- 
bined forces he had to use. The singing of the four 
soloists was of extremely good order, and their clear un- 
derstanding of the work added to the charm. 
RRR 
At a program arranged for the English section of the 
Wiener Volksbildungshauses, Bess L. Bradford, pianist ; 
Bertha Ballmann, vocalist, and David Hochstein, violinist, 
were assisting artists. Miss Bradford gave the Bach- 
Saint-Saens gavotte and the Mendelssohn second scherzo, 
op. 16, a very pleasing rendition. She plays in the best 
style and possesses finesse and quality of tone shading. 
Her sense of rhythm was excellent. She met with extreme 
favor at the hands of the audience, and complied by add- 
ing an encore number. Mr. Hochstein, with Walter Golde 
as accompanist, played the Saint-Saens “Introduction et 
Rondo capriccioso.” Once more did this violin virtuoso 
exhibit his extraordinary talents in a vivid light as he 
played in his best form, and such was the recognition 
accorded him that he was compelled to give three encore 
numbers. Mr. Golde, the accompanist, is particularly gifted 
in this line, as his work always forms a harmonious back- 
ground of tone filled with delicate colors, against which 
the solo stands out in high relief. He gives both support 
and impulse, combined with rare sympathy. Fri. Ball- 
mann sang eight gypsy songs by Brahms in a pleasing 
manner and won much applause from her fully apprecia- 
tive audience, which insisted upon and received an encore. 
nRre 
Marie Hoover Ellis, concert pianist, has returned from a 
successful appearance in a solo concert at Dresden. 
Victor C. WINTON. 





The cities of Milan, Turin, Bologna and Rome have 
invited the Berlin Singakademie, under George Schumann, 
to give performances of Brahms’ “German” requiem, and 
it is probable that the invitations will be accepted. This 
will necessitate the transportation of more than 300 singers 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra to Italv . 
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\j BRUSSELS 


52 Rue de l’Ermitage, 
Brussels, February 25, 1913 


The third orchestra concert, given at the Conservatcire 
Royal, February 16, again presented a program of much 
interest and variety. It was opened with the “Tryptyque 
Symphonique” by Jan Blockx, the late director of the Ant- 
werp Conservatory. In this work the composer depicts the 
impressions which were suggested to him by three fetes 
in the Catholic liturgy, “Jour des Morts,” “Noél” and 
“Paques.” The memory of the late Massenet was honored 
by the rendition of some fragments from “Les Erinnyes” 
for chorus and orchestra. The beautiful violoncello solo 
in the “Invocation” was played by Professor Jacobs with 
a simplicity and a sentiment that charmed the audience and 
provoked an ovation. The brilliant and majestic sym- 
phony for orchestra and alto solo, “Harold in Italie,” fol- 
lowed. In connection with this symphony it is interest 
ing to remember that it was composed by Berlioz at the 
request of Paganini, who possessed a marvelous Stradi- 
varius alto and who wished to play it in public, but 
found no suitable music for his instrument Serlioz, 
not playing the alto himself, and fearing not to sat 
isfy Paganini, hesitated at first, but afterward consented. 
Sut as he had warned him, Paganini was disappointed 
with Berlioz’s work, in which the alto solo did not seem 
effective enough to him After that Berlioz gave up the 
idea of writing a brilliant solo for alto ‘and orchestra and 
made of the alto a sort of melancholic dreamer, in the 
style of the “Childe Harold” of Byron, by placing it in the 
middle of the poetic memories which clung to him from 
his pilgrimages in the Abruzzes and he composed the sym 
phony as it is known today with the title “Harold in 
Italy.” The alto solo was admirably executed by Mr. Van 
Hout, who has formerly appeared as soloist in this same 
work in Brussels, under great conductors like Hans Rich 
ter, Félix Mottl. etc. It was in three Wagner selections, 
“Marche funébre,” “l’Enchantement du Vendredi Saint,” 
and the overture from the “Vaisseau-Fantome,” that the 
orchestra showed especially its majesty and perfection of 
ensemble, sonority and coloring. Surely, it is in this or 
chestra that 1 have heard the most beautiful brass and 
wood instruments and adding to that the wonderful tone 
of the string instruments for which the Brussels school is 
celebrated, one can imagine the effect of its performances 
As always the concert was a great success for Mr. Du 
Bois, the director, and his professional corps. 
nre 
Che Societe Bach presented a varied program of Bach's 
works, Sunday, February 2, at Salle Patria. The society 
possesses its own chorus and orchestra, which have devoted 
their efforts particularly to the production of Bach cantatas 
and other rarely performed Bach music. They show an 
earnestness of purpose and an artistic ideal, which enable 
them to accomplish much under the capable direction of 
Albert Zimmer. The cantatas No. 104, “Dir Hirte Israél 
hore,” and No. 40, “Dazu ist erschienen der Sohn Gottes,” 
were given with the assistance of G. A. Walter, tenor, 
from Berlin, and Julia Demont, alto. Mr. Walter, who is 
an authoritative Bach interpreter, sang the air of Zeph 
yrus from the cantata “Ecole Apalse,” accompanied by a 
string quintet and a clavecin, Later he was heard again in 
three sacred songs with piano accompaniment, which he 
sang with a simplicity and with a beauty of tone produc- 
tion and coloring that made instant appeal to the audience, 
who insisted on an encore, and Mr. Walter responded ty 
a fourth song of the same character. The performance of 
a sonata by Paul Griimmer, on the viola da gambe, an:l 
Gabriel Minet, clavincinist, seemed almost unreal in its 
delicacy and quaintness, especially in contrast to the full, 
robust tone of modern instruments. Mr. Grimmer execut 
ed also, with full, warm mellow tone and artistic finish, a 
suite in C major, for violoncello, alone, in which he dis 
played a very musical rhythm and interesting temperament 
nne 
Richard Buhlig, who made his first appearance in recital 
in Brussels, Wednesday, February 12, demonstrated many 
unusually interesting pianistic qualities. Although the pos 
sessor of an enormous facile and brilliant technic, he plays 
in such a manner as to make one utterly oblivious of the 
technical side of the music. Gifted with a truly poetic na 
ture, and producing a wonderfully warm, round tone, his 
playing takes the nature of an improvisation, though at the 
same time he adheres to quite a classical interpretation 
The Beethoven sonata, op 111 in C minor, was played with 
sentiment, energy, beauty of tone and coloring, really re 
freshing and convincing. The program commenced with 
the César Franck, “Prelude choral and fugue” and included 
three intermezzi and the rhapsodie in E flat major, by 
3rahms, and several pieces by Chopin. In response to in 
sistent applause he added two more Chopin numbers, 
nae 
Organ recitals are few and far between in Brussels and 
the one given Friday evening, February 7, by Alphonse 


Desmet, professor at the Conservatoire Royal, was a rare 
treat. He had chosen a program of great interest, com 
mencing with seven pieces in ancient style by different 
composers, from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the end of the eighteenth; (a) toccata (based on the 
eolian mode), by Johann-Kaspar Kerll, 1627-1003; (b) 
choral (based on the dorian mode), by Samuel! Scheidt, 
1587-1657; (c) “Pavane,” by William Byrd, celebrated or- 
ganist and composer of London, 1540-1623, who received 
the surnames “Palestrina et Roland de Lattre anglais’ 

(d) “Voluntary” (prelude et fugato), by William Boyce 
1710-1799, English composer; (¢) “Preludia y fuga,’ by 
José Elias, who wrote under the title, “Don J. E. chape 
lain de Sa Majesté et premier, organist de la chapelle 
royale de las Senoras Descalzas,” and his collection ot 
works is dated 1743; ({) “Preambulum,” Girolamo Fres 
cobaldi, born 1583 and buried in Rome 1644; he acquired 
the title of the “true father of organ playing;” (g) “Noél’ 
by Louis Claude Daquin, 1694-1772, famous French organ 
ist and composer. This last piece by Daquin was not onl) 
interesting as a beautiful example of the old French organ 
music but also ‘because of its festive Christmas character 
which was ‘so exquisitely displayed by Mr. Desmet.  H« 
was superb in his intérpretation of the Bach prelude and 
fugue in D major, which, although of no later date than 
several of the compositions preceding it on the program, 
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shows the great superiority of Bach as a composer for or 
gan over all his contemporaries, a superiority not even de 
nied by the two wonderful modern works of Ed. Tinel and 
César Franck, which followed Mr. Desmet’s complet 
mastery of the instrument, great musical knowledge and 
warmth of sentiment were thoroughly appreciated by the 
critical audience. 


nue 


The Societe des Grandes Auditions Musicales de Brux 
elles has been formed this winter, with the intention of 
bringing many notable artists and organizations to Brus 
sels. The opening concert by the famous Capet Quarte 
was a most auspicious event in every way. The quartet 1 
giving a series of seven chamber music seances, five of 
which will be devoted to the rendition of the sixteen Bee 
thoven string quartets. They will also give a Schuman 
evening and a César Franck evening, in both of which they 
will have the assistance of Lewis Richards, the brilliant 
young American pianist, in playing the Schumann and 
César Franck quintets for string quartet and piano. The 
chamber music evenings of this quartet hold unusual in 
terest and value for all classes of musicians and music 
lovers, and especially for the serious student, because the 
Capet Quartet has devoted its efforts, above all, to the in 
tegral interpretation of the Beethoven quartet Their 
first program included the reading of the Beethoven quar 
tets, No. 1, in F major; No. 8, in E minor; No. 11, in I 
minor, and the wonderful ensemble, perfect technic and 
classical interpretation made it an evening of rare enjoy 
ment for the audience and of great success for the per 
formers. 


A soirée, given Thursday evening, February 13, by the 
Societe of the Grande Harmonie, marked the debut of a 
talented young American violinist, Hildegard Nash, who 
plaved the fourth concerto of Vieuxtemps with orchestra 
and later the “Airs Russes,” by Wieniawski, accompanied 
by piano, Miss Nash already shows a very well developed 
technic, perfect intonation, a pure tone and plays with a 
healthy musical-conception. She was warmly received by 
the audience and responded with an encore to the great 






































































applause. Francis Coyle created a very favorable impres 
sion by the playing of Grieg’s piano concerto and by a 
group of smaller numbers for piano, alone, by modern 
French composers. The orchestra, conducted by Martin 
Liinssens, played several modern works, chief among which 
was the overture, “Polyeucte,” by Edgar Tinel. 
RRR 

Eugene Bacha, Conservateur du Cabinet des manuscripts 
de la Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique, in an article written 
for the Guide Musical, of February 9, 1913, gives us, 
with great knowledge and authority, an analysis of an un 
edited work by Bach, which has just been discovered in 
the archives of the Bibliothéque Royale by Antonio Tira 
bassi. Mr, Tirabassi, who is known for his researches in the 

" 


domain of ancient mu 







, has found among the manuscripts 
Fonds Fetis, musician and miusicolog, a “Suite for 


by J. S. Bach, which he will soon publish. At first 





sight Mr. Tirabassi thought that the notice in the catalog 
ittributing this “Suite pour Luth” to J. S. Bach was erro 


neous or that the work was a apocryphal, as he estimated it 


impossible that an authentic composition by Bach could 
escape the attention of the scholars of the Bach-Gesell 
schaft, who had united in compiling an edition of all the 
master’s works. But he has proved to his complete satis 
faction, after the most thorough investigations, that this 

an authentic manuscript of J. S, Bach, written between 
the years 1720 and 1722. This work is entitled, “Suite pour 
la Luth, 4 Monsieur Schouster, par J. S. Bach.” It is in 
teresting to note that the title and ail the indications are 
written in French, following the fashion of the epoch 
Bach has written ghis “Suite pour Luth,” as was his cus 
tom, in regular notation and not in figured bass It is 
written in the F clef and in the C clef (fourth line), and 
Mr. Tirabassi has transposed it an octave higher in order 
that this piece, written for lute, will not be played continu 
ally so low when it is executed on the clavecin. Mr. Tira 
bassi has also discovered and is soon to publish in conjunc 
tion with the violinist, Oskar Bach, some unedited sonat 
ior violin and clavecin, or piano, by Corelli, Tessarim and 


Zipoli LuettLa ANDERSON 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON'S NEW YORK RECITAL. 

Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on the afternoon of March 11. Mr. Witherspoon's dra 
matic interpretatiot { songs is as ftundament lly and com 
pletely artistic as his vocal production; his vocalism is 
unsurpassed among singers in America fhe program 
was an intensely interesting one, so much so that it ts 
hard to speak of Mr. Witherspoon's beautitul rendering 
of one song without seeming to slight other equally ex 
quisite interpretations. The delicate tenderness of Gluck’s 
“Un Ruisselet Bien Clair’ was followed by the delicious 
comedy of Beethoven's “Pruefung des Kuessens” and a 
lovely rendition (demonstrating the mellow sweetness and 
vibrant power of Mr. Witherspoon’s voice) of Schubert's 
“An die Leyer.” In “Gesang des Harfners,” by the sam 
composer, his voice was again a delight, the tone coloring 


miniature like in delicacy and 


variety Another Schubert 
song, the spirited “An Schwager Kronus,” was sung with 
an inspiring power and verve 

A descriptive and amusing little French ditty tor hil 
dren, very popular with the audience, was followed by a 
group of old-time English, Scotch and Irish songs. Mr 
Witherspoon's diction in dialect is as perfect as it 1s alway 
in English, French, German and Italia The most beau 
tiful of this group was “The Auld Fisher,” a song in which 
the artist showed how closely allied are mor and pathos 


He painted a lasting picture of the pathetic old Scotch 


man and his Jeanie, who, much afraid, prays to be 
steered hame ‘for I'm maist ower auld to dee!” The 
recital closed with a real old Irish jig song that set heads 


to nodding musically 








Hans Morgenstern proved an efficient and sympatheti 
accompanist 

rhe irritating and prolonged sound of a telephone’s ri 
ing during sOngs was very disturbing, as was the sound 
of hammering by the workmen in the next building. Bot 
interruptions scemed unnecessary, and unfair to the arti 

The complete program was as follows 
Per questa be r { 
Un rueselet er fr | Pele a de a Me G 
Prafung des Kiss Beetho 
Liebeslauschen . 
An die Leye S« 
Gesang des Harfners Schubert 
An Schwager Kronos S ber 
Helle Nacht He at 
fodessehnen Brak 
Stornell ean 
Madrigale Fi 
© Thou Bilk Harvest Fie Rachma 
Not with Angels i 
] ‘ ¢ pasa se Wid 
Le Cirque I 
Don't Ceiare Carpenter 
Sweet Kate 0 Elizabethan Love ng 
The Auld Fisher Old Scoteh Sone 
Old Irish Country Songs rranged by Rupert Hughes 

I Know Where I’m Going, She aid 


The Next Market Day 
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\¥ LONDON 


30a Sackville Street, Piccadilly W., 
andon, England, March 1, 1913. 


performance of “Die Meistersinger”’ given 
Thomas Beecham regime of opera at Covent 
Garden, February 22, remain a memorable 
those so fortunate as to have been of the au- 
The grace and beauty, brilliancy and poetic charm 

yrded this reading of the score by Mr. Beecham placed 
he production par excellence as a great achievement in 


Che rst 
er the 
must ever 


event to 





the art of interpretation and conducting. With the open- 
ing of the magnificent orchestral introduction 
t established his keynote of conception, and 
the lightness, the gaiety, the exuberantly imaginative mood 
and spirit prevailed throughout the entire performance. 
The principal members of the cast were all excellent. 
The Eva of Claire Dux was altogether delightful; she 
the music with great finish, was charming in appear 
ince, and acted the part in exceedingly good taste. The 
Walter of Herr Kirchhoff was a fine conception, vocally 
! histrionically, The role of Hans Sachs was a happy 
medium of expression for the talents of Hermann Weil, 
who revealed the great beauties of his voice and ability 
for characterization in a manner that inspired the greatest 
respect and admiration for his gifts. Likewise, the role 
of Pogner assumed by Paul Knupfer Was eloquently pre 
sented in every respect, and the study of Beckmesser, as 
conceived by Hermann Gura, attractive and interesting 
n a kind of chiaroscuro sense of repression rather than 
pre ion 
mare 
it was, as it should be, in the unflagging animation 
of the ensemble that the great charm of the production 
was found. Once again Thomas Beecham distinguished 
elf As has been affirmed in these columns many 
times, Mr. Beecham is unqualifiedly one of the few, very 
ew, | than half a dozen, great conductors of the day. 
t alone does he possess the subtle sensibility of tempera 
ment and refinement of sentiment, which is easily distin 
guishable in all he does, but he also possesses the supreme 
gift of being able too “discover the very kernel of a work, 
the vitalizing principle of its musical construction, and 
through the command and discipline of his orchestral 
forces, to give life and actuality to his conception and 
communicate his ideas and conception to his hearers. 


Whether recreating and weaving a musical web from the 
records of the great creative gods, or divulging the raison 
d’étre of the work complete, when that function is dis 
giving due measure to the decorative thread 


cove rable. or 


of the sheer sensuous beauty of sound, a thread sometimes 
a little heavy for the original plexus, but nevertheless an 


mitant of all the creations of the latter day 


“. Yeatman Griffith ‘gecras 
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fhe most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Song Cycles are to be found in the Catalogue of 


BOOSEY & CO. “iiss 


and 
© LONDON 
(FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions. 
® East 17th Street - - New York 


musical illuminati, Mr. Beecham is ever interesting and 
always sure of imparting the authoritative note with com- 
pelling charm and fascination. As announced in these 
columns last week, the officially published list of perform- 
ances come to a close March 8, but there is prospect of 
some few extra performances, though this is but a rumor 
which cannot be verified. 


The second in this season’s series of Balfour Gardner 
concerts was given at Queen’s Hall, February 25, when 





RHODA SIMPSON. 


the program was constructed of Bell’s “The Shepherd” ; 
Von Holst’s “The Mystic Trumpeter,” a setting of the 
words by Walt Whitman for soprano voice and orchestra ; 
a first hearing of a new composition by Percy Grainger 
for wind and percussion instruments, entitled “Hillsong” ; 
a “Colonial Song” for soprano, tenor, harp and orchestra; 
also the same composer's charming composition for string 
orchestra entitled “Molly on the Shore”; the first per- 
England of Delius’ new version of his 
some songs by Rober Quilter and Madame 
Norman O'Neill’s new introduction, 

Balfour Gardner was the official con- 

Delius work secured a brilliant and 
vigorous reading. The Messrs. Von Holst, Grainger and 
O'Neill conducted their own works. The opening number 
of the program, “Bell's “The Shepherd,” has been heard 
before and is a very interesting orchestral work, as is Von 
Holst’s setting of the Walt Whitman poem, the music both 
for voice and in its orchestration translating the mood 
of the poem admirably. The soloist (soprano) was 
Madame Gleeson White, who, however, had not quite the 


formance in 
Levenstanz”; 
Poldowski, 
mazurka and finale. 
the 


and 


ductor, and in 


necessary sympathetic timbre of voice required to 
voice the sentiment of poem and music. Her 
conception was good, but the metallic ring of 
her voice in the middle and upper register de- 
stroyed all illusion of feeling as well as _ vocal 
charm. The work was well played by the New Symphony 


Orchestra under the composer's direction. The new 
compositions by Mr. Grainger, though disclosing the well 
thought out technic of the young composer, were not 
particularly interesting. Delius’ “Life’s Dance” is of the 
“impressionistic” type, as are all Delius’ compositions. 
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Again was demonstrated the command of technic, the 
facility and invention in handling the externals in the con- 
struction of musical composition, but the note of distinc- 
tion, the something that at once sets apart the superior 
composer, was not discernable in this “Life’s Dance.” 
The following paragraph by H. B. G. was taken from the 
program notes: 

Both the work itself and its title leave little room for doubt 
that the composer, when writing it, had something more in his 
mind than the mere making of music. Those who possess the apti- 
tude of correlating their musical impressions with philosophic ideas 
can hardly fail to do so on hearing this “Dance of Life,” especially 
the passages nearing the end, and the end itself. 

It is quoted because of the phrase that the composer 
“had something more in his mind than the mere making 
of music.” Now, there is no question in the minds of 
some people, musicians and others, that the “mere making 
of music” may be a very stupendous thing. Translating 
the word music to mean music, the mere making of it is 
something that many an ambitious musician would sacri- 
fice his royalties for a year at least to possess. The mak- 
ing, mere or otherwise, of music is a great knack. But 
the word “mere” is rather an undesirable. It is a word 
that the association of ideas faculty gets in its work on, 
and thence “mere man,” “mere maid,” and other disap- 
proving objects come up in the mind to disparage its use 
and stigmatize its application to things artistic. It does 
not really move in the first class circles of adjectives. Its 
use implies so much less meaning than what it might 
really be intended to convey, and in any case it always 
implies less than what it really should. Naturally, M. 
Delius had more in his mind as a self respecting musician 
than this “mere” making of music. 

Rene 

But real music, the kind that comes singing down the 
ages, is not necessarily in need of correlating itself with 
any philosophic idea or anything extraneous to itself. If 
the composer possesses the knack of expressing whatever 
he has to express, musically, he need have nothing more 
than that; not even a program note apologizing by implica- 
tion for his being a musician, no doubt a “mere” musician. 
All he needs is the knack. However, the fact remains that 
“mere” music, music alone, music per se, can and has re- 
corded its possibilities for expressing unutterable things. 
There are compositions in existence, “mere music” com- 
positions, that are worth their weight in priceless pearls; 
if they might be measured by a correlating judgment, the 
“mere” pearls and the “mere” music would meet in a very 
fine balance. There is no space to mention names in con- 
nection with this question of “mere making of music,” but 
if H. B. G. will let me have his address I'll send some 
on to him, and if he will look them up in Grove’s twentieth 
century edition he will see how important many of them 
are, especially when recorded in print, which, if he but 
realize the signification may induce him to take up the 
study of the transvaluation of values, which in turn may 
inspire him to get out a new and revised Grove, which 
would endear him to all future musical generations, a con- 
sideration that should appeal to the masculine sense of obli- 
gation to posterity. Of course there are differing ways of 
reading the H. B. G. paragraph. Did the writer mean that 
M. Delius had written only “mere” music up to his com- 
posing of “Life’s Dance,” but that with this composition he 
had written “something more”? It is difficult to under- 
stand. And, again, as M. Delius has written much better 
stuff than “Life’s Dance,” the truth may be, that having in 
this work “more” on his mind to express than “mere 
music,” he may have expressed much less than if he had 
had less on his mind, whence he might have expressed 
more. 


To return to the program in general of the second con- 
cert of the Balfour Gardiner series—the songs by Roger 
Quilter, “Daisies” and “The Night-piece,” from his song 
cycle “To Julia,” are neither attractive nor particularly 
well written, the accent of word and note being all too 
often in conflict. Of the three songs by Madame Poldowski 
“Cortége,” “Le Faune,” and “Dansons la Gigue,”’ the lat- 
ter proved to be the most original and attractive. It was 
encored, so made its appeal to the public. Gervase Elwes 
was the soloist. The closing number on the program was, 
as are all Norman O’Neill’s compositions, particularly well 
orchestrated, melodious, and containing much rhythmic 
variety. As they are excerpts from a one-act ballet this 
latter characteristic is strongly marked throughout the 
three movements. The work was first played at the Jan- 
uary 30 Philharmonic concert, and, as on that occasion, it 
was received with much approbation by the audience, so 
again last Tuesday evening there was much applause and 
many recalls for the composer, who had conducted his 
work. The third concert in the season will bring forward 
works by Vaughan, Williams, Bax, Grainger, Von Holst, 
and McEwen. 

zeae 

Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica” is to be played at this 
afternoon's concert by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under 
Sir Henry J. Wood, which will be the first time in five 
years that it has been heard in London, the last perform- 
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ance having been given by the same organization and con- 
ductor during the autumn of 1908 It is interesting to 
note, also, that its first performance in England was under 
the same auspices, February 25, 1905. 
RRe 
The music committee of the Royal National Eisteddfod 
of Wales has decided to produce Joseph Holbrooke’s 
opera, “The Children of Don,” at Abergavenny, August 
4, next. 
RnRe 
Three violin recitals of more than ordinary interest were 
given this week by three talented women violinists. The 
first was given by Rhoda Simpson at Steinway Hall, Feb- 
ruary 24; on the following day, at Bechstein ‘Hall, Beatrice 
Langley was heard in the afternoon and Leila Doubleday 
in the evening. Miss Simpson’s program was constructed 
of the Handel sonata in D, which, with Richard Ep-tein, 
pianist, was presented with excellent taste and by the young 
violinist with fine, sustained bowing. The second number 
on the program was Max Bruch’'s Scottish fantasia, a tre- 
mendously difficult work for a young artist to attempt the 
unravelling of, but one in which Miss Simpson found 
seemingly no difficulties. There is no question but that 
Miss Simpson possesses talent far beyond the average. To 
begin with, she has great natural facility in regard to 
technic; scales, double, stopping and particularly octaves 
are of absolute perfection in intonation; her bow arm 
is good, and she is extremely musical. This is her second 
apearance in public and she has made great advancement 
since her first appearance about a year ago. The Corelli 
“La Folia” variations followed and the closing group was 
three short miscellanous pieces. 
near 
Beatrice Langley, one of the best of the English violin 
ists of the day, opened her program with the Mozart con 
certo in E flat, accompanied at the piano by Anne Mukle. 
Miss Langley gave a finished reading of the work. She is 
essentially a fine Mozart interpreter. Her perfection and 
great finish of technic in the left hand and her bow arm, 
which is beautifully sustained and “steady,”’ give her the 
necessary means to the end in presenting the clear and 
well-defined Mozartian Later she the 
Vieuxtemps “Fantasia Appassionata,” making it a composi- 


outline p'ayed 
tion of no little interest through the grace and charm of 
her reading. 
program. Miss Langley was assisted by Bertram Binyon, 
tenor, who sang two groups of songs. 
nner 

Leila Doubleday constructed her program of the Brahms 

sonata, opus 108, D minor; the 


Some three miscellaneous numbers closed the 


gruch G minor concerto; 
and four 
miscellaneous numbers. She is also one of the younger 
violinists who were heard in public for the first time about 
a year ago. She produces an excellent tone, though some- 
what too “light” in general character; she has a good com- 
mand* of the left hand, but the bow arm needs much 
strengthening, when the greater tone will come. Her read 
ing of Brahms was nothing more than good student read 
ing; in the Bruch there was more freedom and the com- 
prehension, naturally, better; in the Saint-Saens a cer 
‘tain brilliancy gave promise of greater things. She was 
accompanied by Richard Epstein. ° 
nRe 

Daniel Mayer, of the Daniel Mayer Concert Direction, 
who has been in America since last December arranging 
several important musical and theatrical enterprises, is 
expected in London the latter part of next week. 

nae 

The second in the series of Joseph Holbrooke’s three 
modern chamber concerts was given at Aeolian Hall, Feb- 
ruary 28, when the program was constructed of Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s Balfour Gar- 
diner’s new quartet (B flat) in one movement; some songs 
by Stanley Hawley, Alfred Dale, Holbrooke and Delius; 
the first performance of Richard Matthew's caprice for 
violin; some piano pieces by Holbrooke and Debussy, and 
the former’s sextet for two violins, viola, cello and con- 
trabass. It is impossible to find either time or space for 
detailed mentioning of this lengthy program. SoWie of the 
numbers presented were exceedingly interesting, of others 
it is doubtful if they will ever pass into the repertory of 
the universal. Mr. Holbrooke’s quartet and sextet are of 
the well written, interesting type; both are early works. 
and both are constructed of some excellent themes. They 
should find a place in the programs of all serious ensemble 
musicians. Balfour Gardiner’s quartet is also a well-con- 
ceived composition, interesting and worthy of further hear- 
ing. As a note in the program stated, “Balfour Gardner is 
making the welkin ring and spending much money in the 
good cause of young English music. Long may he pros- 
per. This quartet is considered one of the best examples 
of the modern school.” That is all quite so! Mr. Gardiner 
and Mr. Holbrooke and a few others are championing the 
cause of English music in a right royal manner. Much 
good must come of it. The composer has his hearing, and 
that is the great point, with the inevitable following propa- 
gation or elimination. Of the eight songs programed, 
there may be mentioned Alfred Hale’s “Undine’s Song” 


Saint-Saéns introduction and rondo capriccioso; 


string quartet fantasic, opus 17; 


(from a “Dream Play”), and Mr. Holbrooke’s “Night,” 
as the two best in accord with the mood of their respective 
forms, and as containing that intangible something that 
impresses as the aesthetic value, or beauty. The first was 
sung by Frederic Blamey, the second by Olga Lowenthal. 
nner 
Irene Scharrer’s recital at Bechstein Hall, February 27, 
brought forward the talented pianist in a well arranged 
program, ranging from Bach’s G minor toccata, adagio and 
fugue, to Percy Grainger’s Morris dance tune, “Shep- 
herds, Hey.” Miss Scharrer was particularly successful in 
her Chopin group, which comprised etude in A flat ,from 
“Trois Novelles Etudes,” No. 2), the 10 F 
Etude, and the Barcarolle. In this group the young ar- 
tist’s playing was full of charm, poetry and imaginatio.. 
She was also heard to good advantage in the Beethoven 
sonata in D, opus 10, No. 3; and the Schumann fantasia 
There is a lightness, a delicacy and truly feminine charm 
in all Miss Scharrer’s interpretations 
nner 
It may be interesting news to the manv friends in Amer 
ica of Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin to know that these 
two artists will be in London over the 
give two recitals at Bechstein Hall in 
zere 
An interesting musicale was given at the home of Mrs 
J. J. Stein, February 28, when the program was presented 


opus major 


“season,” and will 
\oril. 
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by Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Lema Stoklen and 
Kherla Kinuk, an Indian pianist. The program opened 
with the Chopin ballade in F, played by Miss Kinuk, after 
which Madame Stoklen sang a group of five numbers, 
namely: “Ach,Wusstest Du wie shén Du bist,” and “Lied 
des Harfenmadchens,” by A. R. Wachtmeister, who, it will 
be remembered, gave a recital of his own compositions at 
Aeolian Hall recently, when the press was unanimous in 


its praise; Gretchaninow's “Berceuse”; “Demone,” Rubin 
stein; and Manon’s aria from Puccini's opera of that 
name. Madame Stoklen was in fine voice and gave excel 


lent interpretations of the entire group. Following the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata, which was Miss Kinuk’s 
second number, Mr. and Mrs. Griffith gave a group of five 
numbers, all duets, which were greatly enjoyed by the 
audience. Purcell’s “Sound the Trumpet,” the closing 
number, had to be repeated, after which, as a second en- 
core number, a duet by Hildach was added. Gifted with 
voices that “blend” exceedingly well, and with the artistic 
sense for phrasing, the work of these two artists never 
fails of being interesting and enjoyable. 
nner 

The Society of Women Musicians gave the second pub 
lic concert of a contemplated series, at Acolian Hall, Feb 
ruary 24. It cannot be said the program was either par 
ticularly interesting or well arranged. One would have 
liked to hear more original compositions instead of repeti 
tions of works that are familiar through oft hearing. The 
only original compositions, by members of the Society of 
Women Musicians, were some songs by Agnes Lambert 
and a phantasy trio in one movement for piano, violin and 
‘cello by Alice Verne-Bredt, which latter composition was 
so obviously Tschaikowskian that any further notice of it 
is umnecessary. Of the Lambert songs, there was noth nz 
essentially new in them that would distinguish them from 
thousands of others. A choir, that has been added to the 
society, sang some lovely Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso 
choruses (women’s voices), but without either finish of 
vocal tone or sufficient rehearsing, as it seemed. Better 
work must be forthcoming if the society expects to take a 
recognized position in London's musical life 

Evetyn KagsMANN 





Prague has been hearing “The Magic Flute.” “Don Gio 


vanni,” “Freischiitz,” “Fidelio,” “Es war Eimnal,” “Ari 
adne auf Naxos,” “Feuersnot,” and operas by Dvorak and 
Smetana. 


MUSICAL DETROIT. 

Detroit, Mich., March 

Sunday afternoon, February 16, Mrs. S. Olin 
president of the Tuesday Musicale, gave a delightful musi- 
cale at her home. William Grafing King, violinist, was the 
artist and was assisted by Harrict Ingersoll at the piano. 
Mr. King has recently come t to be the head of 
the violin department of the Detroit Conservatory, and is 
His t by 
warmth and purity, and he interprets with imagination and 
aristic Miss note 
The following program was given; Adagio, Ries; 


213 


Johnson, 


Vetroit 


a valuable acquisition ne is characterized 


discrimination Ingersoli’s work was 


worthy. 


“Prize Song,” Wagner; sonata, F major, Grieg; “Menuet,’ 


Beethoven; “Orientale,” Cesar Cui; “Ave Maria,” Schu 
bert; “Swing Song,” Barnes; “Meditation” (“Thais”) 
Massenet; caprice, Kreisle: 
nRre 

The seventh morning concert of the Tucsday Musicale 
was one of unusual interest It was the first of the two 
concerts to be given in the auditorium of the Cass Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the club extended the 
courtesy of guest tickets to a £ its members The ca 
pacity of the church was taxed to the utmost and many 
stood throughout the entire program, which was a Wagner 
centenary The club had the assistance of Alb rt Lock 
wood, pianist; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lockwood, violn 
ists; Anthony Whitmire, viola; Richard Hail, cellist, and 
Maud Hagberg, pianist, all members of the faculty of the 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich Their 


work was not only of exceptional merit, but was of great 


they rare 


a 
te 


interest to all the professionals present, as 
an opportunity to hear the work of the faculty 
Arbor school 
of 
Dutchman,” 


The program in full was as follows: “Mes 
“Rienzi,” “Spinning Chorus, 
Musicale “Ge 


“Gotterdammerung,” fe 


sengers Peace,” 


Tuesday Chorus; 


Rheintéchter,” r harp and piano 


Helen Burr-Brand and Harriet Ingersol “ Preislic 
“Meistersinger,” “Albumblatt’” (arranged | With 
Samuel Lockwood; “Elsa’s Dream,” “Lohengrin,” Al ce 
Calder Fish; “Ride of the Valkyries,” Albert Lockwoo 
“Song of the Rhine Nymphs,” “Rhinegold,” Mrs. Frederic 
W. Brown, Mrs. Benjamin F. Mulford and Mrs. Charle 
A. Parker; “Overture,” “Flower Maidens’ Scene,” “Good 
Friday Spell,” “Parsifal” (arranged by Edouard Her 
mann), Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lockwood, Anthony Whit 
mire, Richard Hall and Maud Hagberg Mrs. Edwin S 
Sherrill and Margaret Mannebach were the accompanist 
of the morning 
nrRre 

The first of the Lenten musicales arranged by Charle 
Frederic Morse was given in the green room of the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, Wednesday morning, February 19 The 
room was tastefully furnished as a drawing room, but 
proved too small for the large number of patrons, and the 
doors of the convention room were thrown open The 


audience was ultra fashionable, with a small sprinkling of 


professional musicians, and the program, given by Chri 


tine Miller, contralto; Henri Matheys, violinist, and 
Charles Frederic Morse, proved to be one of unusual ex 
cellence. Miss Miller sang her songs in the temperamental 
manner characteristic of her work, and as many of them 
were novelties they were most interesting The work of 
Mr. Matheys and Mr. Morse was of the standard of ex 
cellence an audience always expects from them 
nner 

Wednesday evening, February 26, the Minneapolis Ot 
chestra gave the fifth concert of the Orchestral Associa 
tion series It was the first appearance of the orchestra 
in this city and the attitude of the audience was one of 


curiosity Minnecapx li a smaller city than Detroit nd 
the fact that it maintains an orchestra of such excellence 
gave much food for thoug! he program contained only 
one novelty, but that fact enabled the audience to judge 
of the merits of the orchestra better than if the attentio 
had been centered upon the composition The work « 
pared most favorably with that of other orchestras that 
have visited us, and Emil Oberhoffer directed in a digni 
fied, scholarly manner. Yvonne de Treville was the assist 
ing artist. Both Mr. Oberhoffer and Mile. de Treville had 
to acknowledge repeated recalls 
nner 

Friday evening, February 28, at the Ganapol Hall, a | 
ture recital on “Popular Music and its Influence” wa 
given by Boris L. Ganapol, director of the Ganapol School 
of Musical Art It proved to be both instructive and in- 
teresting Jennie M. Stopparp 


Elman’s Third New York Recital. 
third New York recital a 


Mare ! 


wing program 


Mischa Elman will give his 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
Russian violinist will 


afternoon, 29, when tl! 


play the follo 


Sonata, B flat, No. Mozart 
Concerto, D minor.. Wieniawsk 
Sonata, G major Hande 
Romance, G major Reethover 
Les Petits Moulins Couperin. Press 
Aria (Tre giorni) Pergole 


Hungarian Dance, No. 2 
Introduction et Jota..... 


Brahms-Joachim 
.Sarasate 
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INGA ORNER Soprano 


Metrepotitan Opera Co. and Royal Cevent Garden 
Adéress: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN fecic  \ecsercnres 


Ensemble § Accompanying 


Hotel Monticello, 36 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1396 Celambas On tour with Lilla Ormend fer twe years 


CAROLIN 


MIHR-HARDY 


so oOo 
204 WEST 94th ST., NEW YORK Telephone 2488 River 





Address: JOWN BELL, Mer. 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 





1 West 24th Street - - 


Welter Henry HALL 


Director Chore! Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Phone, Morning. 7070 








COMPOSER PIANIST 
Concert and Recitals 
instruction 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opere 
House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 





New York 

















Address, 49 Claremont Avenue 
Wh AA AN ES RICE§. 
VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, ° ° 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
| Aeotian Hall - . New York 
LESLEY MARTIN, Be! canto 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hutcheson, George mus, George Gillet, Joha 
Hendricks, Dr. Ha ene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
CONDUCTOR 
Weeks «- -February 10-15 
Address all communications to the Business Office, 1314 Pennsytvania 


CONTRALTO 
Joint Recitals or Singly 
| Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
Hart, Marion Stentey. Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
e 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
before the public in opera and church work. 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 
Tourtng - December 9-14 
Building 





OVIDE MUSIN'S 


WIOLsIN wir. 


Recognized as the feading Institution for Violin Playing im this 
Country, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor Ovide Musin. 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuose 
Professor at the Royal Conserve 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re 
quired to master them. 

Scientific lessons by sorveanene 
ence may be had from Prof. 
Musin by bor. aga who cannot 
come to him for personal instruction. : 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
proper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 

rench, German and Italian 

Address: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, formerly ot 
the Conried Grand Opera Co; Mme. Marie rope So- 

rano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de uall, 
> rano, Metropoliten Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
opolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold Tener, London Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, I resden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Reeneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so 
orano: Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
” Telephone 687 Lenox. 


STUDIO: 6 EAST Siet STREET, NEW YORK 





BALTIMORE’S WARM GREETING TO JULIA CULP. 








Baltimore is another that has gone on record with 


the places that have heard Julia Culp and were glad to ex- 


city 


tend a warm greeting to the Dutch lieder singer The 
following opinions are from the Baltimore Sun and Amer- 
ican: 
JULIA CULP THRILLS 
—— 
Enruustasm Rampant at Esouteentu Peasopy Recirar, 
An Examprte or Perrecr S0NG, 
WONDERFUL TONAL EFFECTS ENJOYED BY BREATHLESS AUDIENCE 
REVEALS AN ALLURING PERSONALITY, 

The eighteenth Peabody recital took place yesterday afternoon 
and served to introduce to Baltimore music lovers Julia Culp, the 
most distinguished lieder singer of modern times. No one has a 
greater vogue in Europe at the present day, and at her few appear- 
nee thus far in this country she has had, on each occasion, a 

ritable “‘succes fou.” 

Yesterday was no exception, and her work throughout the con- 
cert was received with the greatest acclaim Rarely have Baltimore 
audiences been so enthusiastic, and it is extremely doubtful if any 
artist who has been heard here has been more entirely satisfying 
n every particular. The recital was without question the most im 


portant that has taken place here this season 


It would be difficult, in a limited space, to give any very ade 


of the real joy given by Julia Culp’s singing In 


quate impression 


the first place, her voice, which is a rich and vibrant mezzo and of 


exquisite purity of tone, is so wonderfully placed that her interpreta 


tions of the romantic lieder in which she was heard yesterday made 
the most insistent appeal jut the most striking thing about her 
inging is her wonderful breath control, through which she is en 


great swelling crescendos and then sing on, in a 
“half 


unwavering 


abled to produce 


nstantly diminishing tone, until the most exquisite voice’ 


effects are gained in long sustained tones that end 


iano” passages pranissimos that made the audience literally hoki 
Indeed, one felt 
ng a moment's impression 
of fact, Julia Culp’s work yesterday gave the impres 
singing. 


desired. She has 


its breath almost afraid to breathe for fear of 


of these surprisingly fine tonal effects 
\s a matter 


on of being practically perfect There seemed nothing 


about her performance to be wit and humor and 


gave most appealing interpretations of the lighter numbers, but in 


the more serious and dignified lieder she sang with a broad intel 


lectuality that made a really profound impression. Julia Culp is a 


moods and she has such an extremely alluring per 


singer of many 

nality, such dignity and quiet grace, that, as the recital proceeded 
ind she warmed up to her work, the audience, which was a very 
large one, grew more and more enthusiastic 

rhe program consisted of some sixteen lieder by Schubert, Schu 
mann and Brahms, and the singer, who has compelling magnetism, 


interpretations of all of these numbers, singing 
giving a re 


selections. It 


gave characteristic 


the Schubert with dignity and spirituality and 
markable suggestion of 
would be impossible to imagine a more perfect bit of pure singing 
than Julia Culp’s rendition of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” But in 
quite another mood she made the most wonderful impression in 
Brahms’ ‘‘Feldeinsamkeit.” 

She was recalled again and again throughout the recital and sang 
a number of delightful English songs very beautifully indeed, in- 
cluding an old air of the crinoline period, a household melody but 
with new words; a delightful song by Beethoven which she called 
“The Cottage Maiden,” and the favorite song beginning “The Sweet- 
That Blows,” and having as its refrain “To you it is a 
rose, to me it is my heart,” the title of which we do not recall at 


the moment.—J. O. L., Baltimore Sun, March 1, 1913. 


great 


romance to the Schumann 


est Flower 





SINGS LIEDER DELIGHTFULLY. 

A superb recital of vocal music was given yesterday afternoon by 
Julia Culp, the celebrated Dutch contralto, assisted at the piano by 
Coenraad Bos, who achieved distinction as an accompanist by his 
recital tours with Dr, Ludwig Wiillner in past years in America. 
Madame Culp’s program was a fine example of art and taste, taken 
from her great repertory of the First came Franz 
Schubert, with “O How Fair the World is Tonight,” the beautiful 
words set to glorious music by the amiable Schubert and sung by 
Then a love song, 
“The Poet,” and the ever memorable sentiment for all other “Ave 
Marias” serenade and the crown of all Schubert’s works, the 
divine ‘““Ave Maria,” 


best composers. 


Madame Culp as if she were inspired by them. 


since 

which has served as the unattainable model of 

holy sentiment for all other “Ave Marias” since Schubert wrote. 
Robert Schumann was Madame Culp's next great composer from 


whom she very truthfully recited in her lovely song, “Du Meine 
Selle, du Mein Herz, du Mein Wonn, O du Mein Schmerz.” Then 


and “Mondnacht,” followed by 
unselfish and 


came the beautiful “Waldesgespracht” 
the “Spring Night,” all in the 
spirited composer, of the genuine lieder. 

of six songs beginning with the 
Sag Mirian,” “Feldein- 
Mountain,” ““My True Love 
and his dearest of all cradle songs, “Guten Abend, Gute 


richest vein of the 

Brahms was chosen for a group 
immortal “Von Ewige Liebe,” “Schwalbe 
samkeit,” “The Moon Hangs Over the 
I Hear,” 
Nacht.” 

Madame Culp responded to several encores, the old song, “Long, 


Long Ago,” arousing the greatest enthusiasm, but the admiring 
audience would not leave the hall itil she sang the very appro- 
priate and beautiful closing song, At Parting,” the words by 





Petersen and the music by Rogers. The song was simple, 


but the 
impressed by her wonderful stage 
" 


presence as she left she carried all ears and hearts with her. For 


sentiment intensely poetic, and 


Culp’s re 
March 1, 1913 


erfection of artistic rendition, Madame 


program 





cital has not been surpassed.—Baltimore American, 


( Advertisement.) 





A Brilliant Young Violinist. 


Ilse Veda Duttlinger arrived in New York on January 
12 last, after a successful tour of Eurcpe, to present her 
art to 


due to het 


Miss Duttlinger’s success in Europe 
was talent which had 
brought to a state of maturity under the guidance of Pro 


Americans 


unusual natural been 





ILSE VEDA DUTTLINGER. 


Servcik and Auer. The violinist is of 


French, Russian and German descent, and at an early age 


showed a very marked talent for music in various direc- 


fessors young 


tions. Her first musical efforts were, at the age of three, 
directed toward the piano, and she found more pleasure 
in crawling upon the piano stool to hunt some harmonies 
than in playing with her dolls. So serious and successful 
was this musical effort that she was humored in it, and 
her love for music fostered and watched. At this age 








she could define different pieces and composers in her 
parent’s library, which was very large, as her mother was 
a singer, her father a physician, and the 
Such an environ- 


a pianist and 
possessor of a beautiful baritone voice. 
ment could only be conducive to high ideals and artistic 
influences. ¥ 

The child received her first systematic education at the 
age of five from her mother, who gave her lessons on the 
piano, but having seen a picture of a violin her fancy was 
Her parents, how- 


thereafter drawn to that instrument. 


ever, viewed this interest as a passing whim, and it was not 


became 


until her wish to possess an instrument most 
urgent that her father promised to give her a violin if 
she would learn to play for him on the piano, the follow- 
ing Christmas Day, one of the more difficult sonatas by 
Seethoven. 
and far advanced in school, where 


As the girl was but nine years old at the time 
she was the associate 
of girls four and five years her seniors with much work 
to do, her father thought this condition would smother her 
desire. 

When Christmas came, however, he was most surprised 
when the girl played surprisingly well from memory the 
“Waldstein” sonata. 
appear in local concerts, and startled every one with her 
marvelous About time 
father met with a sudden death, which naturally altered 


At the end of a year she began to 


powers as a_ violinist this her 
im many respects the happy surroundings. 

Mrs. Duttlinger immediately placed her daughter under 
the instruction of Professor Sevcik, with whom she worked 
two years. She became his violin protégée and appeared 
in many concerts in Bohemia, Austria and Germany, in 
which she used her teacher's valuable Guadagnini violin 
As Professor Sevcik, however, gave only private lessons 
and Madame Duttlinger thinking an all around musical 
educational in a conservatory more advantageous, she took 
her daughter to St. Petersburg and entered her in the 
Imperral Conservatory under Professor Auer, with whom 
she studied five years, even following him to his summer 
resort, Miss Duttlinger has many friends among the Rus- 
sians’ and speaks, in addition to Russian, English, French, 
German and. Italian, and during the last two years in that 
country pkwed in many. concerts, and also in the musical 
centers of the Continent. 

Miss Dutthinger made her debut in London on Decem 
her 12° last; and won the unanimous praise of the London 
press. ‘Thus’-she’ enjoys an international reputation. She 
is intimately acquainted with many of the world’s most 
fanious’ -mositians;. Max ‘Bruch having enthusiastically ac 
companied her in his concertos 
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MARIA GAY, A FAMOUS CARMEN. 








Though the gorgeous contralto voice and remarkable 
histrionic gifts of Maria Gay have lent distinction to many 
varying roles in her operatic appearances in this country, 
with the Boston, Chicago-Philadelphia, and Montreal op 
era companies, it is her Carmen which audiences everywere 
wax most enthusiastic over. 

Before Madame Gay reached these shores, three seasons 
ago, rumors preceding mentioned her as the most popular 
and acclaimed Carmen in all Europe, and audiences in the 
different which she has appeared 
second this acclaim. At a recent performance by the Mon 
treal Opera Company at Toronto, Canada, Madame Gay 


cities of America in 


gave her 250th performance of this role before a packed 
house. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of her season with the 
Boston Opera Company Madame Gay will leave for Rus 
sia, where she has accepted a very flattering offer for a 


special tour of that country during the forthcoming months 
ot Apri! and May, when she will head her own company 
in a series of performances of “Carmen” and “Orphee,” at 
Che last time 


Madame Gay sang in Russia, in 1910, she gave twelve per 


a reported salary of $1,000 a performance 


formances of Carmen in twenty-nine days, each one at 
Such is her great popularity 
land, 


tracing a capacity audience 
in this country, which she calls her second 
that-the singer cannot walk through the streets without 


native 


beitg ‘recognized and followed by a number of admirers 

Contributing much to her pleasure in visiting Russia is 
the deep friendship which Madame Gay enjoys with the 
foremost composers and musicians of that country, such as 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff, Rachmaninoff, Silotti and 
Chialiapin, all of whom take delight at her various per 
formances in showering the famous Carmen with bouquets 
and other testimonials of their admiration and esteem 





Welsh-Sutor Management Announcement.s 
Artists under the management of the Welsh-Sutor Bu 
reau of Philadelphia are having their share of the spring 
concerts. Edward Shippen Van Leer, 
March 4 with the Philadelphia Music Club in a 


tenor, sang on 
song cycle 
anor Gage, 
lr. Wright 


under 


quartet, with Augustine Houghton, soprano; Ele 
contralto, and Wesley Knox, baritone. Minnie 
accompanied the singers. All of these artists 
The program for the night 


are 
the management of this firm 
was as follows: 


IN FAIRY LAND Song Cycle Orland Morgan 
Words selected from Shakespeare, Keats, Willams, Hood, Marston 
Symingtor and Heman 
PUD UE avciscccgesuce nas beevsuceengnanéaneounekina Quartet 
Queen Mab ........ anes -Miss Haughton 
Song of the Water-Nixies.......... oe veeeeees Quartet 
The Water Nymph.. weseee Mr. Van Leer 
Shed No Tear...... wee uncedacneu Miss Gag 
Flower Fairies........ Miss Haughton and Miss Gage 
Robin Goodfellow ee ..Mr. Knox 
The Merry Sun, All Golden Red Miss Haughton 
Come Away, Elves.. .. +. Quartet 


Mr. Van Leer sang in a performance of “The Cruci 
fixion” in Lancaster, Pa., on March 9; in a recital in Phil 
adelphia, March 14, assisted by Minnie T. Wright, accom 
panist, and Helen Reed-Alexander, harpist. March 15 Mr 
Van Leer sang at St. James Church, Philadelphia, wher 
Wesley Sears is the organist. March 21 the singer gives 
a recital in Norristown, Pa., and on March 28 a joint re 
cital with Grace Graf, cellist, at Winchester, Va 

Mary Warfel, harpist, another artist with the Welsh 
Sutor management, was soloist at the midwinter concert 
of the York Oratorio Society, York, Pa., on January 28 

Effie Leland, violinist, met with fine success in her ap 
pearance as soloist with the Holmesburg Choral Society 
concert, Holmesburg, Pa., recently. 


The Test of Popularity. 

In all branches of business the surest proof of popularity 
is conceded to be the extent of the demand for the thing 
Singers are supposed to be exempt from the 
Why this 
should be is a question, but there appears to be a wide 


in question. 
usual rules governing the rest of the world. 
spread impression to that effect. If the usual test of popu 
larity, however, were applied to singers, it is safe to say 
that David Bispham would beat many out, for the great 
American baritone’s services are in constant demand, with 
continuous requests for return appearances 

Frederic Shipman, Mr. Bispham’s manager, says that a 
peculiar characteristic of a Bispham concert, when Mr 
Bispham is singing for the first time in a city, is the man 
ner in which the local committee almost invariabiy, before 
the concert is over, comes around to inquire when they can 
have him again. The Fall River (Mass.) Herald, apropos 
of Mr. Bispham’'s that city, 
“Repetition in many instances would grow tiresome, but 


recent concert in says 
when repetition stands for a song recital by David Bis 
pham, the md@rvelous baritone, then music lovers feel that 
too much cannot be had.” 

That Fall River is not alone in this feeling is demon- 
strated by Mr. Bispham’s present tour, for of the ninety 
odd concerts he has given this season, over one third have 
been return engagements. In fact, there are many cities 
which, if they do not have a Bispham concert at least once 
a season, feel that they have been actually defrauded. 

A chronicle of David Bispham’s dates for the present 
season shows four appearances in Chicago, the first at the 
Fine Arts Theater, November 17; the second at the Uni 
versity Club, January 19; the third as soloist with the 
Mendelssohn Choir, February 20, and the fourth at the 
South Shore Club, March 23. 

Two appearances were made in Fort Worth, Texas, the 
first on November 28, when such a hit was scored that 


another concert was immediately arranged for, only two 





In fact, Mr. Bispham’s tour 
of Texas was so phenomenal a success that Mr. Shipman 


days later, on November 30. 


arranged for a more comprehensive tour of that State, be 
ginning March 1. 

During December, Mr. Bispham visited the Pacific Coast, 
giving four concerts in Portland, Ore., 
weeks, which created a record for that city 


in the space of two 


In Pittsburgh, Mr. Bispham had two appearances in less 
than a month, the first as soloist with the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra on January 22; February 
14. A third Pittsburgh appearance has just been arranged 
for April 8, when Mr. Bispham will appear with the Men 
delssohn Choir. 


the second on 


Gerard in America. 
Frederic Gerard, the American violinist, who has been 
playing in Europe with much success during the past few 


arrived in New York from Paris last week 


seasons, 

















FREDERIC GERARD 


Gerafd will remain in the United Statés for the balance o 
this season. 

Mr. Gerard has not definitely decided whether he wi! 
concertize in this country during the coming season or re 
turn to his activities abroad. 


Amelie Rellim Sings. 


Amelie Rellim, mezzo-soprano, sings, as stated in the 
foregoing caption, and she not only sings, but sings well 
as was evidenced by her vocalism at the J. Warren An 
drews organ recital, Church of the Divine Paternity. New 
York, March 13. Her first appearance was in Huhn's 


“Hear Me When I Call,” which went with fine fervor and 


dramatic climax. Of a different nature was Gounod’ 
The Peace of God,” which was very impressive, with ex 
cellent tone production and style. Her enunciation is very 


distinct, and her appearance is attractive and reposeful 
hence her singing provided artistic attraction; on all sides 
were heard words of commendation. She is one of tl 


artist students enrolled under Sergei Klibansky 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIST 
MANACEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 171 WEST S?th ST.. NEW YORK 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vecal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Loulse Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 206 West 95th Street, New York 


Viola McLAURIN-READY 


SOPRANO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Bruadway, 








New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 





AKRON . OHIO 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 

_ Prima Donna Soprano 
aN Metropolitan Opera House 
a New York 
E Macagemest - 
s PREDERIC SHIPMAN, 

3835 Fleurney St. Chicage Ill 





DUF AULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 West 23rd Street 


rCrt 


Tel. 7731 Chelsea 


LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: Mis Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


H. B. T U R P I N Accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England 

Available for Recitals in America after Sept. Ist, 1913 

Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 

or H. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London, England 





AOA“A4>mo 





WILLIAM A. 


OcUK 


Eminent 
Pianist 


In America Season 1912-1913 








Some Press Opinions:— 


_ Becker's concerto is unquestionably above the average 
The composer has a splendid technic and much temperament 
—New York Evening Telegram. 

He gave an excellent performance of the Waldstein sonata 
There was poetic feeling in this and the other numbers. 
New York Times. 





A more complete apprehension of the composer's content 
of the Waldstein sonata has not been heard — for many 
a moon.—Boston Transcript 


’ Mr. Becker is @ great technician and a thinking artist..— 
Nationa] Zeitung of Berlin 


A virtuoso equal to the highest demand. —Neueste Nach 
richten, Munich. 


Deep feeling pianists like Mr. Becker are rare 
Journal 


aE! 
Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway 83 New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


Dresden 
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CARL EDOUARDE 


eeee CONDUCTOR. «++ 
Tel. 7529 River 121 West 42nd St., New York 


OUESNEL Tenor 


Management : WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th St.. New York City 
Personal Address: 69 West 88th St. "Phone 3996 River 
Claremont Ave. 


SPENCER 22: 


SOPHIE wr eee Donna Soprano 
Opera House 

a eS . opera houses 

ACCEPTS CONCERTS THIS SEASON. PUPILS 


RAUBMA 315 W. 99th St. Tel. 8432 River. 


Mise Anale Frieébere. Greepeine — House an. 1425 Bway, &. Y. 








CONTRALTO 
a) usios| Burean 
- 34th St. 
Personal eddress: 


amzp> 





Management: 
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Munich, 
Somebody wrote on the editorial page of THe MusicaL 
of February 5 last: “Tschaikowsky’s con- 
certo, which is fast going the way of the Rubinstein D 
minor concerto, which was played by nearly all the pianists 


COURIER, 1ssue 





Photo by Lessmann, Munich nD 
EUGEN D'ALBERT AND PAULINE VON ERDMANNSDORFER- 
FICHTNER 


at one time and now is performed by hardly any.” Per 
haps it is “performed by hardly any” over there in the 
neighborhood of the M. C.’s editorial chair, but we were 
blessed with it four times within ten days this month. 
First Gabrilowitsch, then a few days later Jan Sickesz. 
and within the ten days two “also rans.” I mentioned 
Gabrilowitsch’s splendid performance in my last letter, but 
I do not think I got as far as the Sickesz concert. The 
program was made up of three concertos, Beethoven G 
Saint-Saens C minor and the Tschaikowsky work. 
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Sickesz’s playing is more or less familiar to Americans 
through his visit to that country a few years ago. He 
still has the many good qualities which then distinguished 
his work, a competent technic and an excellent taste in in- 
terpretation to the fore. A bit more fire, dash and tem- 
perament, a trifle less self-consciousness in style—if the 
pianist will work toward these he will add greatly to the 
interest in his playing. The Konzertverein Orchestra ac- 
companied under the direction of Paul Prill, who did bet- 


ter work than I have ever heard or expected to hear from 
him. There was a large audience, very liberal with its 
applause. 
nere 

The next pianist whom I heard was Eugen d’Albert. It 
was his first appearance here for years. Certainly nobody 
can complain of a lack of warmth and temperament in his 
playing. Mr. Abell said in his criticism of d’Albert’s Ber- 
lin recital, “on the whole, it was evident that his playing 
has deteriorated to a marked degree.” Well, it may be so. 
I don't know, for | heard d’Albert for the first time last 
year. But | want to testify right here and now that | 
would rather hear this “deteriorated” playing of d’ Albert's 
than the undeteriorated work of many other pianists I 
have heard, with the exception of about three, whom I 
regard as fit to rank with him on technical and interpreta- 
tive grounds. D’Albert played a Beethoven program, and 
pretty solid fare at that. The thirty-two variations in C 
minor first, folowed by the sonatas in C major, op. 52, F 
minor (“Appassionata”) and C minor, op. 111. At the end 
the two rondos in G major, op. 51, No. 2, and op. 
with his own arrangement of the “Ecossaises” between 
them. And he did the whole of it, including short pauses 
and a repetition of the “Ecossaises,” in just a couple of 
minutes over one and three-quarter hours. 


129, 


So you may see 
that if any critic prefers his Beethoven done slower, then 
he will not care for the d’Albert tempi, which are undoubt- 
edly much faster than those of the average interpreter, 
particularly in the slow movements. For me d’Albert may 
play Beethoven or any other composer as he will—he is 
much too fine a musician to do anything to offend good 
taste, no matter how much his ideas as to interpretation 
may differ from mine or from the next person’s. There 
are warmth and strength in his playing which sweep all 
before it. And according to the critics his technic, too, 
has gone back. All I can say is that, if that is true, it 
must have heen something unearthly, something super- 
human in the good old days. He has enough left now to 
supply about three average players, with quite a dribbling 
over at that. He gets a wrong note every once in a while. 
Oh, yes. I know players who never do that-—but all their 
right notes aren’t half as interesting as a few of d’Albert’s 
wrong ones. And the public seemed to be of that opinion, 
too. I have never seen such a crowd in the Vierjahres- 
zeiten Hall. Over a hundred extra chairs were put in and 
literally hundreds were unable to get even standing room 
on account of the police regulations about overfilling the 
hall. And enthusiasm unbounded. It was well over a 
half an hour after the close of the program before the last 
of the audience left the hall, when the lights were turned 
out for good and all. In the meantime d’Albert had played 
five encores—I remember his own scherzo, the sch.rzo 
from the Beethoven E flat sonata, op. 31, No. 3, and a Liszt 
polonaise—and besides he appeared innumerable times to 
the applause, It was un- 
and I am inclined to rank the artistic 
success fully up to the financial one 
nee 

To get away from the pianists a minute, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch celebrated Washington's Birthday by giving his 
last orchestral concert of the season, on February 22. He 
appeared as conductor of the Konzertverein Orchestra and 
the soloist was Alexander Schmuller, violinist, who took 
the place of Fritz Kreisler. The program was as follows: 
Overture, “Oberon,” Weber; Beethoven violin concerto, 
“Sirens”; symphonic poem, R. Gliére (first performance in 
Germany); “Sérénade melancolique,” 
tra, Tschaikowsky; “Rain Song” (first performance), 
Emerson Whitmore; “Academic Festival’ 
A very interesting and rather out of the com- 
mon program. Chief interest centered in the symphonic 
one of the younger Russian composers 
born at Kiew in 1875, and row at Moscow. Like all the 
younger Russians, he knows how to write tremendously 
brilliant, full-sounding orchestration. The poem 
depicts first, “The Sea,” then “The Island of the Sirens, the 
nearing ship, the song of the Sirens, the shipwreck.” 
Without being exactly a great work, thematically it is all 
very finely done and exceedingly interesting to hear. It 
made an instantaneous hit with the public, Gabrilowitsch 
being called back four times to respond to the applause. 
This is an unusual reception here for any novelty that has 
not the genuine old “made in Germany” stamp on it. The 
“Rain Song” of Emerson Whitmore, a young Englishman, 
which had its first public hearing, is a short sketch rather 
on the lines of Debussy as regards melody and harmony, 
and cleverly orchestrated, particularly at the close, where 
neat use of answering glissandos on the celesta and harp 
is made. Alexander Schmuller is a first-class violinist and 
gave a capital performance of the Beethoven concerto—the 
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tempi seemed slow in both the first and last movements— 
and of the rather tame Tschaikowsky serenade. The ever 
youthful “Oberon” overture, which opened the perform- 
ance, was brilliantly done and the concert and series came 
to a fitting close with the majestically sonorous “Gaudea- 
mus Igitur,” which so splendidly ends the Braham “Aca- 
demic” overture. Gabrilowitsch has good reason to be 
satisfied with the success of his fine series of orchestral 
concerts here this winter, and that the public, too, is satis- 
fied was well testified by the long continued applause which 
repeatedly called the conductor back at the close of the 
concert. 
nre 
Mr. Blumenberg got ahead of me in his “Reflections” 
in refering to the splendid work of Car! Pohlig in direct- 
ing the premiere of Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” i1 Ham 
burg. At the close of the opera Strauss, who was present, 
enthusiastically shook Pohlig’s hand as they both appeared 
on the stage together, in answer to the tumultuous ap- 
plause, and thanked him for his splendid work. Later in 
a letter he referred to the Hamburg production as the 
“best yet in all Germany.” The Hamburg criticisms which 
were reprinted in a recert number of this paper certainly 
confirm the above. Our photograph, reproduced in this 
letter, shows the attractive Villa Pohlig, the conductor's 
home in Planegg, near Munich. This suburb is getting to 
be quite a colony for musicians, among others who live 
there besides Pohlig being Gottfried Galston and his wife, 
the very capable pianist, Sandra Droucker-Galston, and 
the famous Liszt disciple, Sophie Menter. 
nere 
Katharine Goodson made, if I am not mistaken, her first 
appearance in this city at her recital on Sunday, February 
16, the program being made up of the Brahms F minor 
sonata, the Mozart A major sonata, works from Chopin, 
Arthur Hinton, A. W. Kramer, Leschetizky and the Liszt 
tarantella (“Venice and Naples”). The quality of Miss 
Goodson's playing has too often been praised in the col- 
umns of this paper to make it necessary for me to go into 
details. Sufficient to say that she was in excellent form 
and was rewarded with hearty applause, especially after 
the Mozart sonata and the Chopin numbers. I am not 
exactly sure that the program was wisely chosen for this 
city. The long Brahms sonata, planned purely and simply 
for orchestra, although written for piano, is rather a dan- 
gerous work with which to begin before a new public 
One is always conscious ot the limitations of the instru 
ment, even when the work is so capitally performed as by 
Miss Goodson. Miss Goodson gave a second recital on 
February 21, which I was unfortunately not able to hear, 
but from which I get good reports 
nner 
Through the courtesy of the photographer, Herbert Less- 
mann, I am able to send in with this letter the very latest 
portrait of Eugen d’Albert, taken at the house of Frau 
Prof. von Erdmannsdorfer in this city, on the occasion of 
a luncheon party given for d’Albert during his recent 
visit. The lady in the picture is Frau Prof. von Erd 
mannsdérfer, who, under her maiden name of Pauline 
Fichtner, formerly was very well known as a concert pian- 
ist, and, as a pupil of both Liszt and Von Bilow, she is an 
old friend and colleague of d’Albert ‘ 
nnre 
On Lincoln’s Birthday Emily Elmore had the happy idea 
of celebrating the day and Washington's Birthday in ad- 
vance by singing a program of all the good old American 
patriotic songs, partly acompanied on the piano and partly 
accompanying herself on the guitar, at her rooms in the 
Pension Grebenau. She was dressed in old colonial cos- 
tume and did the songs very nicely, especially the negro 
airs. She is here for vocal study with Sarah Neidhardt- 
Wilder. 
i 
Unico Hensel, proprietor of the firm of Alfred Schmid 
Successors, gave a very enjoyable reception last Sunday 
to celebrate the opening of the splendid new business block 
into which he has just removed his large music, piano 
and concert agency business. The evening opened with a 
short program of music and recitations, among these taking 
part being the young American tenor, Carl Fischer, of 
Wisconsin, who has been engaged for the opera at Mann- 
heim next season. Following this, refreshments were 
served and the evening closed with dancing. Mr. Hensel 
has, Wi the large hall of his new establishment, the most 
attractive and best suited room for intimate musical pro- 
grams in the city. Among those present from the Munich 
musical world were M. and Madame Charles Cahier, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Prof. Felix von Berber, 
Prof. Theodor Kilian, and many others 
RRR 
For the sake of the music historians be it recorded that 
two large sized novelties were presented in this city dur- 
ing the past week. One was a choral work by Prof. Fried- 
rich Klose, of the Royal Academy in this city, entitled 
“Ein Festgesang Neros.” It is for tenor solo (Nero, 
sung by Otto Wolf, of the Royal Opera), chorus (Lehrer- 
gesangverein), orchestra (Hoforchester) and organ. The 
conductor was Hofkapellmeister Hugo Rohr. It was high- 


ly praised by the critics and received very heartily by the 
public. This was the first performance anywhere. The 
other was the first performance in Germany of symphony 
No. 3 in F major, by the Polish composer, Emil Mylnar- 
ski. It was played by the Konzertverein Orchestra, under 
direction of Henri Verbrugghen, a Belgian row engaged 
in Glasgow. The critics fell over the work with all their 
worst words, and the public received it with something 
cooler than coolness, so it was probably bad. 
nere 
And for the sake of Tae Musicat Covurier’s American 
music column, be it recorded that Teresa Carrefio played 
the MacDowell “Hexentanz” and three “Oriental Dances” 
by the same composer at her recital here on February 9. 
Rene 
Tue Musicat Courter has already in its editorial col 
umns given a list of the performances announced for the 
Munich Wagner and Mozart festivals next August and 
September. Next week I am going to do a special article 
on this whole festival question and am going to tell some 
straight out from the shoulder truths about it. Suffice it 
to say now that, if you are going to performances for the 
sake of being fashionable and doing the proper thing, all 
right, go ahead and buy your ticket for any performance 
But if you care anything about music, be very careful to 
find out in advance if you can—I doubt it—who is going to 
sing. The price has been put up this year—following Bay- 
reuth’s example—and every seat will cost twenty-five 
marks—six and one-quarter real dollars. Now there will 
he some performances with six and a quarter dollar ar 
tists, but there will also be some with seventy-five cent 
artists, for whom you have to pay six dollars and a quarter 
just the same. If you are a lover of music and Wagner, 
be careful not to do it. 
RRe 
Madame Charles Cahier, who now is away fulfilling some 
of her many concert and theatrical engagements, will be 
heard for the first time this season in recital here on 
March 8, when she will sing a varied program made up of 
old Italian songs, songs by Handel, Schumann, Julius 
Weissmann, Grieg and a number of French songs 
H. O. Oscoop 


GRAND RAPIDS MUSIC. 
Grand Ranids, Mich, Februar 13 
The fourth attraction by “The Mary Free Bed Guild” of 
the U. B. A. Hospital was the Nielsen-Ganz concert Feb 
ruary 21. Miss Nielsen has a rich 
endowed with a most charming personality and a 


, sparkling voice, and 


very pleasing dramatic style The “Mandolin,” by 
Debussy, was beautifully sung and a_ repetition was 
demanded by the audience The aria from “Tosca,’ 
Puccini, was given in very dramatic style and won much 
applause. The hearts of the people were touched to a 
point of, perhaps, showing the most enthusiasm when Miss 
Nielsen sang, “What Is Love,” by Rudolph Ganz, the ac 
companiment being played by Mr. Ganz. The pianist has a 
wonderful mastery of tone and technic, combined with 
poetical feeling that makes one feel that Ganz’s playing i 
complete. The Chopin group was a delight and the sweet 
“Dream of Love,” by Liszt, again showed his power Phe 
two compositions, “In May” and “Intermezzo,” from op. 
23, again brought forth the power of Mr. Ganz, this time 
as a gifted composer. & & &® 

The “Mary Free Bed Guild” promises to bring a 
“course” of equal quality next season. In fact, it is report 
ed that the contracts are made 

nner” 

Grand Rapids has proved the right to call itself a “musi 
cal city.” A more appreciative audience never assembled 
than the one which braved the severe storm, February 24 
to hear N. J. Corey, the well known musician and lecturer, 
of Detroit, who presented his organ-lecture recital on 
“Parsifal.” The lecturer played with such fine interpreta- 
tion, that there was but little need of the pictures to place 
the scene before the eyes of the people. Mrs. William F 
McKnight, president of the Ladies’ Literary Club, most 
graciously introduced the speaker, asking the audience t 
rise and sing “My Country ‘Tis of Thee,” after which Mr 
“Lohengrin,” before begin 
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Corey played the prelude to 
ning his lecture, 


Gay Donaldson's Engagements. 

Gay Donaldson, baritone, of Pittsburgh, Pa, sang recent 
ly at the Fortnightly Club concert in Cleveland, Ohio. On 
March 27, Mr. Donaldson will give a recital of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s Indian songs and two songs from 
Cadman’s new cycle, “The Idyls of the South Sea,” ar 


the Twentieth Century Club, Pittsburgh Mr. Don 


accom 


Id on 


will apear in costume, and Mr. Cadman will be the 

panist. Mr. Donaldson will sing in recital and corcert in 
many cities in western Pennsylvania, one of the most im 
portant being at Westminster College, New Wilmington 
Pa., and another at the Monday Musical Club, Sharon, Pa 
Another important engagement is a joint recital with Will 
Rhodes, tenor, of Pittsburgh, at the Athletic Club, Pitts- 
burgh. The date of this recital has not been decided upon 


but will be some time in April. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA IN PITTSBURGH. 





Cincinnati’s Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, has been duplicating on tour the exceptional suc- 
cesses won at home, and one of the greatest triumphs ever 
gained by the Queen City organization came recently at 
Pittsburgh, where the Cincinnatians received the appended 
flatering newspaper notices: 

The Cincinnati Orchestra essayed its first program in Pittsburgh 
under the baton of its new conductor, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, in Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Hall last evening. . . . Brahms’ symphony No. 

C minor, came as a real blessing as interpreted by Dr. Kun 
wald .. and in this symphony Dr. Kunwald brought out all 
the emotional life and power He opened its melodies in unclouded 
beauty. He imparted and intensified its richness, diversified its 
instrumental color, and released its warmth of mood and expres- 
sion, and put into it all of the sensuous beauty and emotional ex 
pression that the music demands. He left little to be desired. The 
tempo of the andante he took more slowly than has hitherto been 
heard, bringing out its melancholy beauty without overdrawing it 
nto sentimentality. Then the adagio wrought its melancholy con 

lutions in the tonal light and shadow that th®instruments lent it 
Ihe scherzo ran like sparks of gay fire that grew softer when the 
first flash of the mood subdued itself into glowing tenderness 

The finale, Dr. Kunwald set free Rhythm seemed to quicken 
rhythm. The freedom of utterance seemed to spring from the free 
dom of feeling behind. It was a released and glorified Brahms 
Yet with all the freedom, Dr. Kunwald appreciates his trumpets, 
and in the finale~in the joyous rhythmic rush—he did not use 
them flamboyantly. He kept his tonal mass and his instrumental 


coloring diverse Throughout the symphony he distributed his 
melodies and his ornaments and made his transitions in the choirs 
or the individual voices, where they told the most. 


The Handel “Concerto Grosso No. 6,"" for strings and basso, con 


tinue, was a wisely chosen number and was received enthusiastically 


It was a splendid performance, marked by a beautiful refinement of 
tone throughout, and Dr. Kunwald, at the piano, and between in- 
tervals conducting his men, scored an additional triumph.—Chroni- 
cle Telegraph. 


Dr. Kunwald and his men produced a memorable impression. The 
program performed constituted a severe test of the powers both 
of the conductor and of the body of musicians under his control. 

The result was such as to mark this concert as one of the 
most delightful ever heard in Pittsburgh and to confirm the repu- 
tation of Dr. Kunwald as a conductor of the first rank. 

The Brahms symphony was . . . nobly done, Dr. Kunwald 
entering with poetic fervor into the spirit of this great work and 
bringing out with unfailing skill and sureness the desired instru- 
mental effects. Thus the andante, with its delicate passages for the 
woodwind and its quaint rhythms in the strings, lost none of its 
charm and the rich polyphony of the finale was so treated as to 
satisfy the most exacting ear. 

The Dukas scherzo is a piece of instrumental wizardry almost 
without a parallel in the bizarre character of the combinations 
which it embraces and in the freakishness of its motifs and phrases. 

Much of the same skill is shown by the Roumanian, En- 
esco, in his rhapsodies 


Oddly enough, however, it was the concerto of Grandfather tian- 
del . . . that won the great triumph of the evening. It is 
scored for strings only with a figured bass, from which the director, 
vhile guiding his men, improvises a part for the harpsichord. This 
was supplied by Dr. Kunwald 
uy the piano, and he performed his task so gracefully and with 
such artistic force that, at the close, the audience would not he 


harpsichord part, or basso contmuo, 


ontent without a repetition. Dr. Kunwald obliged accordingly by 
repeating one movement, a dainty little minuet. The concert was 
an unalloyed delight.—Despatch. (Advertisement.) 





How Schelling Enjoys Himself. 
Ernest Schelling, American pianist, varies the monotony 
riding on locomo- 
tives. A trip in an inspection engine over the New York 


of life on tour by a novel sort of sport 


Central lines out of Chicago is the latest adventure of this 
keyboard virtuoso, whose success in New York this season 
has been so great that on Monday afternoon, March 24. 
he will give his fourth Carnegie Hall recital of the season 
On this latest engine ride, a reproduction of which is print 
ed here, Schelling was the guest of Traffic Manager In- 
galls of the New York Central in Chicago 

This love of locomotives on the part of the eminent 
pianist is a relic of his boyhood, for Schelling delights in 








ERNEST SCHELLING RIDING ON AN INSPECTION ENGINE 
OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES OUT OF CHICAGO 


elling stories of how he and another youngster used to 
make friends with engineers, They had long trips over the 
Lehigh, the Reading and the Lackawanna lines. 

But it was when he was no longer a boy that Schelling 
had his most interesting adventure riding in a cab with an 
engineer. He was bound for Washington to play for Presi- 
lent and Mrs. Cleveland at the White House. The trip 
was doubly momentous, because permisson to ride with the 
engineer of a Pennsylvania Railroad flyer had been given 
him Mr. Schelling donned overalls for the trip. Hts 
frock suit was in his trunk, In the anticipated joy of the 
journey in the cab he neglected to have the trunk checked 

Che long and short of it all was that he did finally play 
at the White House that afternoon, but in clothes bor- 
rowed from one of his many Washington friends, 


New York Critics Praise Weld. 

Echoes of Frederick Weld’s recent New York song re 
cital are disclosed in the following opinions from the New 
York daily papers: 

Mr. Weld’s voice has a beautiful quality; he uses it with discre 
tiot nd with variety Consequently his singing gives pleasur 
Yesterday he gave an exceptio performance of Brahms 


cight gypsy songs New Yor ywruary 27, 1913 





Mr. Weld has been heard occasionally in concert in this city and 
e might easily be heard oftener The tones are unusually free 
nd the scale is well equalized The singer enunciates well, phrases 
s a musician should and delivers his songs generally with under- 
standing and expression His mastery of florid style was well dis 
laved in a hunting song from Fielding’s “The Vocal Enchantress.” 
New York Sun 
—— 

Frederick Weld gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
ifternoon and a large and enthusiastic audience found him to be 


a baritone of more than ordinary versatility. His program was such 
as to satisfy the greatest variety of tastes. 

Mr. Weld’s voice is weil rounded and flexible and its quality is 
one that makes strong dramatic and sentimental appeal. The audi 
ence was inclined to be excessive in its demand for encores, but Mr. 
Weld graciously complied with every enthusiastic request.—New 
York Herald. 

He uses with skill and judgment. He was especially 
pleasing in Brahms’ eight Zigeunerlieder, which he gave with both 
spirit and grace and with a fine appreciation of their characteristic 
beauties. 

His singifg of Granville Bantock’s serenade and “Tra la la Lie” 
and George W. Chadwick's “The Danza” also won well deserved 
applause.-—New York Tribune. 


—_—, 


Frederick Weld, baritone soloist in St. Bartholomew's Church, 
made a distinctly agreeable impression at his recital yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall. His voice is agreeable in quality, well 
equalized and managed with technical skill and musical intelligence. 
Not the least of his admirable qualities is his diction.—New York 
Press. 

Mr. Weld has a baritone voice of excellent quality and range, 
and in the spaces of Aeolian Hall it is heard to excellent advantage. 

In a grou» of songs by early composers Mr. Weld’s voice was as 
flexible as q coloratura soprano. His program was well arranged 
and never gave the listener the tired feeling which so often attends 
a voice performance.—New York Evening Telegram. 

———— 


Frederick Weld held the concert field alone in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday and in his hands it was well represented. Mr. Weld has 
1 clear, agreeable voice, which he uses with intelligence and a fine 
artistic sense. His interpretations show the mentality of a well 
balanced musician mind and _ his program throughout was well 
arranged and well delivered.—New York Evening Mail. 





His voice is big and flexible and he sings with a sturdiness that 
compels respect.—New York Evening World. 





lis singing was strong, even and expressive, and his program was 
surpassing in interest. . . . Then followed cight “Zigeunerlieder” 
by Brahms; gypsy songs of varied sentiment, anon boisterous and 
again tender, then sad, and again big with passion. He showed his 
mettle in these songs, and was besides thoroughly in touch with his 
audience, which he treated in a friendly, smiling spirt.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. (Advertisement.) 





Credit Where Due. 
March 12, 1913. 
The Musical Courier: 

The lecture published in today’s Musicat Courier over 
the signature of Romualdo Sapio was given before the 
New York Theater Club on Grand Opera Day, when, as 
chairman, I arranged the program and furnished the splen- 
did list of speakers and notable guests of honor. Kindly 
correct the statement that the paper was read before the 
New York Opera Club. The musical department of this 
Theater Club is doing much to educate the taste and de- 
mand for the best in music and its critical appreciation, 
therefore we wish all credit due us. Besides being chair- 
man of grard opera, I direct the New York Theater Glee 
Club, which sings at all business meetings, and accepts en- 
gagements elsewhere, the next public appearance being 
March 30 at the Hotel Astor, when the “Round Table” 
holds its next salon. I believe this is the only literary club 
which has a glee club in connection with its regular busi- 
ness meetings. 

Yours most cordially, 
KATHARINE VON KLENNER-D1 PATTERI. 
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At the fourth PI 
( major concerto 


an arrangement 


rding to an arrangement 


of his own. This was a splendid achievement, especially 
as to his unsurpassed tonal production in the beautiful 


But he was obliged to undergo some disappoint 


C'scha 


announced previously, because the orchestral parts had not 


andante 


ment in not playing the kowsky concerto as wa 


In its place he performed the rather hackneyed 
Bruch, and this, t 


arrived. 
but ever popular G minor concerto of 
as only Kreisler can play it That alone signifies the 


gi 
The singer, G. G. Lohse 


height of accomplishments (tenor 
from Prague), who has been engaged for the Dresde 

Royal Opera, was disappointing; he has a very sweet 
voice, but more 1s needed than this to make great artist 
In the overture to “Vigaro’s Hochzeit,” Olsen's Orchestra 
was in excellent trim and the performance was a worthy 
one 
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On Sunday, January 10, Prof. Rotl matinee was de 


voted to the H Radnat Weiner (a 

















very beautiful and strong sonata for violin and pian 
Bartok (scherzo for piano, and very difficult), closing witl 
Hubay in one of the well-known “Scenes de Csardas,” f 
violin and piano. The main interest centered the Hun 
garian trio from Bue consisting f Gabriel Zsig 
mondy, piano; Emil Telmanyi lin, and Max Baldnet 
cello While were excellent and the ensemble was 
praiseworthy, especially in the piano and viol yet it was 
decidedly the violinist who carried off the honors; he is an 
unusually gifted artist, both as to his instrument and as 
to his execution and int etat the latter being full 
f warmth, musical fee v d able he bra 
style s well as of 1 ! t poet en rings J 
whole trio was received with a um 
nme 
Dr Ludwig Wullner ilways we me nd that he 
draws a full house gocs without saying. What ever opi 
ion may be held about Dr. Willner’s vocal accomplisl 
ments per se, it cannot be disputed that his name as inter 
preter will rank for all time as one of the greatest amor 
reproductive artists. Tl] Wanderer,” Wolf's “Feuerre 
ter,” and “Ritter Kunt’s Brautfahrt” were among his best 
The tour de force f the evening was his recital of tl 
twenty-four cantas tal from Homer's “Iha with a 
companving music by Dr. Botl Sigwart, a mposer of 
talent and promise. If it cannot be maintained that he al 
ways reached Olympian | hts, yet neither can it be d 
nied that his mus is a decided melodramat ud t 
Wullner, wh eem to att the summit f grandeur 
nd the depths of patl 
mRR 
| perso lv t attend the duet a heder aben 
f Hilly Tibo and J ba Repelat 1 repre itative tell 
me that these tw ure ne artists, wit ncommonly 
swe voices an 1 finer sense I t nd terpretati 
tha s ordinarily four They gave a prehenst I 
grat extending f n tl ld Italia lt noder 
sticl 5 n Eyker i i Bert Rot a i Wol 
Mane ws et ] stranger resae everthele 
they re pron nce t e such artist ! ] re 
1 warm welcome on their return here 
nee 
Agnes Smyrna did not succee is well as might be « 
pect 1 tr a Nor gian 1 her recital “Peer Gynt 
This was ving ft a rat r poor oice in the first pla ( 
and secondly ving perhay till more to the fact that we 
ve t | g the ¢ ; . ettable ° 
derings of this far s drama 
| an Jd 
Tt Roval Conservatory gave a Wagner celebration 
st its first benefit neert this CASOT The eft 
ber, however, turned out t e the F sharp minor concert 
f Rachmaninoff, w h w f 1 splendidly by t 
pianist. Mary Scl Philir sang the aria “Ger 
echter Gott” with great power, warmth and resonan 
but as a singer lieder she is less good, though her 
s I eauty nd we traine vas t U ected 1 
1 pupil of Fri. S t’s scl The orchestral class 
hae Streigl y f ¢ » ‘ 1% _ _ ‘ 
good « g f pil { ‘ the 
r<ch” the “P d | ont , a 





ot 4 aa ene . have kh wn him heretof 


he probably has, si 
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his execution 


ve 
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was remarkably smooth, precise and clear, 


depth of musical feeling, warmth of temperament, a 
eater appreciation and sense of the grand and lofty, he 
s not vet made his own. By far the most enjoyable num 





ers were Liszt's “Dante” sonata and Chopin's B minor 
sonata, but these more because of their own inherent worth 
than be se of any remarkable interpretation The num 
ers by Kiel and Chevillard, while having some interest 
ng features (especially the finale of the last mentioned), 


preparation 


whole worth the time spent upon their 


fail to interest 


not seem as a 


is they Feigerl, however, met 


with a remarkable demonstration at the close, and was 
repeatedly recalled and presented with three enormous 
laurel wreaths All this, probably, chiefly because he is 
nuch estemed personally and is a successful and popular 





" edagog here The hall was filled with his clien 
( i their friends 
rere 
Cw er artists achieved concert honors this 
Mr Sarah Neidhardt-Wildes possesses a clear lyri 
prano, somewhat dark colored and of an alto or me 
bre he voice is of good quality and well placed, wu 

< 1 {f the hieh notes be excepted, as these were ap 

















N a table prepared by an 

expert engaged by the New 

York World to judge rela- 
tive merits of the Four Great 
Violinists Visiting America 
this season, 


ZIMBALIST 


is given first place for Beauty and Purity of 
Tone. In Technical Resource, Musicianship 
and Repose of Manner, he is tied for the post 
of honor; while his total score (although ZiM.- 
BALIST is the Youngest of this Remarkable 
Coterie of Masters) is but one point below the 
highest ! 


For Terms and Dates for This Brilliant Artist, 


Address: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 























t ary iewhat She also has inherent power, wh 
I iNtISs re most commendable, but the voice 
cal ke f further development She displayed much 1 
t ind feeling. Her style at present adapt 
itself best t elections like the “Mondnacht” and “Rose 
em f Schumann, “Wenn d u den Blumen gchst t 
Wolf More ! “Herzens Kronelein” of Strat 
which wet de red with a true ‘ r t thei ty! and 
ntent Irs. Wilder warmed to her subject as the even 
ng advar was received with appr y her audi 
1 | ré were emanded Charlotte Herper ! 
ther sing vas not at all equal to her redoubtable a 
tant, the well known violinist, Eddy Brow: gritt 
\ g American, who studied last summer in Dresdet 
with Professor Auer. Though the latter played some 
elections w I t ming every year more n 
! re hacknevee yet it wa not long before he cor t 
Lis lier that they had before them an artist of mor 
tha rdinary talent a power Exhibiting all the char 
icterist Profe r Auer’s school, and of the sam 
isical temperamental interpretative powers, he complet: 
captivate nd convinced his hearers to such an extent 
that the singer was thrown somewhat into the shade Of 
her, more next week Marcel van Gool seems to be an a 
| t of more than every day adaptability H u 
naniments were plast nd coordinated t i refreshing 
\ a nd 
loha Kotchke intor and organist f the Christ 
Kirche, g 4 recital devoted to his own compositions last 
S iy. in which he was assisted by such artists as Frl 
Matt Mulie Stummer (violin), Frau Bauer 
7 I George Zottmaver bass) and a moet 
rus. together ith the lar choir of the cl | 
The prograt rrange as to give ccesstully the 
; ' tl . ‘ 
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overflowing verve and 


ss Phe { 
old story in an old fashion Fante Simot has had a 
lover, Count Floria, who has been volatile and apparent! 
faithless, but he remembers his old and best love, a 
though they are both aged he desires to return to her as 
to end their lives together. But “Tante” has shut hers 
up seclusion, where | hr take T i t 
sweet young girl, with her tensibly to protect l 
from the same fate She is educating the y girl t 
fear and detest the whole male sex, a ivors t 
ture to her the eauty is tude a ! ! 
wicke itside world, But t t nt 
radi in the shap f ¢ G ho is di 
Sa if and d zarden Phe t pa A 
loved each othe n the s t Dhr it Ghin { if 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and reperto’ 
Studio, so East s7th St., Cor. 57th St. and Madison y “New York. 





“*There are plenty of men and women who can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there mever are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time who can work 
the miracle Maud Powell can."’ 


—From an Editoral in “The Portiend Oregonian"’ 
of January 17, 1913 


H. GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


veVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna So yore 4 from Paris Grant ag ¥ Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan O; {ore » ete., ete., ia 
America Season igta-13. For terms and Toten Lae 

65 Central Park Wert, New York. 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munich, GERMANY 


RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Management: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. 8. HANSON, 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 


LUDWIG 


HESS 


TENOR RECITAL, ORATORIO, FESTIVAL 
602 West 137th St.. New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address : : Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 

CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal higher education in all 
branches of music—Department for those who oo to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools—Opportunities 
and training for public ap pearance—go Instructors of hi Rest reputa- 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
Violin. 
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Personal address: 











CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
MADAME 


“ KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathieen Howard,Grand Opera,.Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erturt; Kath- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, Nev New v York 





In America, 1913-1914 


Harowd Bauer 


MASTER PIANIST 


Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Tue Kwnicnt Heres tHe PresipeNt INAUGURATE. 

The Don went to Washington on President Wilson’s 
inauguration day in order to save the nation the expense 
of two celebrations. “For,” said he, “if the country is 
too impoverished to afford two battleships, why should I 
be so unmindful of the national welfare as to cause the 
unnecessary outlay of even a few million dollars? No; 1 
shall make the inauguration ceremonies do for my recep- 
tion too.” 

Needless President Wilson appreciated the 
knight’s sacrifice of his personal vanity on the altar of 
national prosperity and told him that the magnitude of 
the parade and the throng of visitors surpassed all pre- 
vious records principally because the illustrious Don Key- 
noté had arrived on the same day. 

“If ever you become President yourself, what an enor- 
exclaimed Woodrow Wilson, 


to say, 


mous crowd you will draw,” 

shaking the knight’s hand. 
“Sir,” said the Don with a profound bow, “you intend 

that remark as a compliment, but I cannot take it as 

















“MAKE ME PRESIDENT FOR LIFE.” 


such. For why should a man like myself, the acknowl- 
edged king of the intellectual world, come down from his 
permanent throne to occupy a temporary four year office— 
an office for which anybody in the nation is eligible? 
Why should I sink to the level of politics to be President 
ef the United States for four years? Make me President 
for life I might consider the offer. But, situated as you 
you must lose a year learning your work, and then 
spend the fourth year stumping the country begging to be 
elected again. In other words, you are President de facto 
for two years, though de jure four.” 

“Alas, you speak only too truly,” sighed the President, 
wiping a mist from his eye-glasses. “I wish to make the 
name of Wilson as illustrious as your own and place it 
on a more immortal basis than a sewing machine or a 
whiskey bottle.” 

“But your literary work—” began the Don. 

“My literary work—humph!” exclaimed the President; 
“who will recognize a President’s literary work? Your 
successful author must be born in poverty, reared in indi- 
gence, and die in penury—none of which distinctions is 
mine. The only Wilson who came within measurable dis- 
tance of literary renown was John, and he called himself 
Christopher North—as if the name of Wilson wasn’t good 
enough! Henry Wilson, once vice president of the U. 
S. A., was not a Wilson at all. His name was Jeremiah 
Colbaith. But Jeremiah saw possibilities in the name Wil- 
; so he collared it, and it landed him in the Vice-Presi- 
dency.” 

“Sir,” said the Don, “the most important thing in the 
United States today is opera in English. If you seek the 
laurel crown of never dying fame your only course is to 
write an American opera book. A sentence or two from 
your historical books will do the trick. ‘The State,’ ‘The 


are, 


son 








State and Federal Government of the United States,’ ‘Di- tur 
vision and Reunion,’ ‘An Old Master, ‘Mere Literature,’ the 
‘George Washington,’ ‘History of the American People’ ‘ 
and ‘Constitutional Government in the United States,’ tiv 
ought to supply you with plenty of recitative, which is wil 
the only thing required in modern opera.” pal 

“Yes, but—er—I don’t see where the plot or story could “al 
come in if I selected my sentences at random from my spe 
books,” replied the President, dubiously. ps 

lot? Story? You evidently know very little about 

opera in English. So I might as well explain to you that 7 
opera in English is given with French, Italian, Dutch, der 
German, and other foreign artists whe can’t speak English oa 


and who make the language hiss like an escape of steam 
or like the vacuous conversation of servant girls and la- 
borers, with their ‘Sez I, sez he, sez ssshe.’” the 


“I’m glad you explained this to me,” said Woodrow yes 

Wilson, making a note of it on the back of a list of gre 
turkey trots, tangos, and rags which were to have beeu io 
played at the inaugural ball which didn’t take place. 
“Now, how would you like a place in my Cabinet? I can 
create an office for you. We have a secretary of war, 
secretaries of agriculture, interior, navy, and so on, as 
you know. How would you like to be secretary of musi¢ 
—eh?” 

“Well—um—er—couldn’t you make me treasurer of 
something or other—pensions—or, well, say, for instance, 
janitor of the treasury, with the light job of dusting f 
twenty-dollar gold pieces?” ventured the Don. che 

“I could not allow a great musician like yourself to be luc 
contaminated by contact with gold. I cannot read Tom che 
Hood’s lines without a shudder: Mr 

Gold, gold, gold, gold! aro 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, pos 
Molten, graven, hammer'd and roll’d; It 
Heavy to get, and light to hold; hei 
Hoarded, barter’d, bought and sold, ; 
Stolen, borrow'’d, squander’d, doled: inte 
Spurn’d by the young, but hugg’d by the old son 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould; wal 
Price of many a crime untold. 

“No,” continued the President, “music and money must d 
be kept apart.” ing 

“They are,” replied the Don, solemnly. thr 

“Good; I am glad to hear it,” said President Wilson, for 
pulling out his watch. “I have an appointment with—well, Lay 
never mind who; but if you'd like to be ambassador to abo 
Germany or some other musical country, or perhaps would ly 1 
care to patch up the European concert—why, let me know; rea 


will you? Good by.” 7 
The Don started for the Congressional Library to have C 


a talk with Oscar G. Sonneck, chief librarian of the mu- suc 
sical section of the library of Congress, and to get his cess 
candid opinion about Wagner's ancestors. He had not her 
gone very far before he met a procession headed by a 

brass band. It was a regiment of suffragettes, footsore and V 
weary, marching in quest of a vote, while the band played of 
Handel's inspiring chorus, “See, the corn curing hero Ors 
comes.” will 


Half a block, half a square, 

Half a mile onward, T 
All in the Washington mud, 
Splashed the six hundred, 
“Forward, the Fight Brigade! 
Charge for the polls!” she said: 
Into the Washington mud, 
Splashed the six hundred. 


inec 


“Forward, the Fight Brigade!” E 
Was there a maid dismay'd? tals 
Not tho’ the women knew : 
Mere men had blunder’d: Tht 
Their’s not to reason why, a ct 


Their’s but to star the cry op. 
“Votes for us by and by.” 


Into the Washington, mud, vals 
Splashed the six hundred. Pol 
Crowds to the right of them, a3 
Rowdies to left of them, “Rij 
Loudly made fun of them, 

Torn and asunder'd. 

Storm’d at by man and boy, L 
Much to the “antis’” joy, solo 
Boldly they waded in, noo 
Faced the degraded din. Mac 
Some of them smote the dust, Bg 

Others cried “Vote or bust.” she 
All were disgusted— shor 


Said “Men can’t be trusted.” 
Then they splashed back, but not, A 
Not the six hundred. : 


solo 

“How do you do, Miss Bellow,” exclaimed the knight. ceet 
raising his hat and addressing a formidable female in the Dol 
hospital ambulance. 

“I'm very well, thank you, Don Keynoté. I've only P 
broken an arm and sprained an ankle—mere trifles in our tort 
glorious fight for the cause,” replied the battered one. for 

“I’m glad your're satisfied,” replied the gallant knight, that 
“but tell me, how did you get on with Herr Twitter? Did Con 
he improve your voice?” tra 

“O yes; I'm a singer now. Every day that I studied tin. 
with Herr Twitter my breath got stronger. You ought “Th 
to hear me sing ‘When lovely woman stoops to folly,’ said on 





Belinda Bellow as the ambulance departed. 
“Don Keynoté,” exclaimed several sopranos, altos, mix- 
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tures, oboes, piccolos and ocarinas at once, approaching 
the knight with outstretched arms as if in supplication. 

“Ladies,” said the Don, turning toward the choral recita- 
tive, “I am truly flattered to behold such a bevy of be- 
wildering loveliness, human flowers, so to speak—from the 
pale narcissus up to the stately magnolia, with lilies of the 
valley thrown tn—or, to put it more poetically, inter- 
spersed. And to think that all this pink of femininty is 
on the brink of becoming imitation men!” 

This last remark was greeted with choral declamatory 
denunciation. “The brute,” “like a man,” “man’s usual 
conceit,” “male stupidity,” came floating through the 
chilly air. 

“Deluded legislative peripatetics, go home!” exclaimed 
the Don; “read up before you come out. Do not imagine 
you have discovered anything new or that you have pro- 
gressed one inch since the lovely Mary Wollstonecraft, 


mother of the poet Shelley's wife, put all your arguments 
and reasons in the book “The Rights of Woman,’ published 
in 1790. Besides, it is, futile for a small minority to ap 
peal to men. When the majority of women want to vote, 
why, let them vote, say I! Why shouldn't they vote—eh? 
[he vast majority of voters are mediocre men; but they 
lave sense enough to see that women have no unanimity 
as yet. Let all the mediocre women come to an agreement 
among themselves before this small but gallant band of 
beauty, brains and bravery demands the right to dictate to 
the multitude. Remember that Shakespeare had no vote 
Bach and Handel were not voters; nor were Beethoven 
Chopin, Mozart, Wagner, Michael Angelo, Newton, and a 
Now if you girls will prom 
Mozazarts, 


host of great men of genius 


ise me not to become Beethovens, Chopins 


Shakespeares 
The rest of the 
‘ Vote s for 


harangue was drowned in shrieks of 


women,” CLARENCE LucAS 

















hone, Col, 3095 


Washington, D. C., March 5, 
After the fine showing the Washington Symphony Or 
chestra made at its last concert under the masterly con 


The Kenesaw Apartment, } 


igt3 


ducting of Heinrich Hammer, and the fact that the or 
chestra played a work by a local musician and a pupil of 
Mr. Hammer, greater than ever will now be 
aroused when it is known that an Indian rhapsody com 


interest 


posed by Mr. Hammer will figure on the next program 
It is called the “First American Rhapsody,” the themes 
being taken from the “Sun Dance” of the Sioux, Another 
interesting composition by Heinrich Hammer is a State 
song for West Virginia. The poem is by Colonel Ed- 
wards, poet of West Virginia 
nre”e 
Mrs. Huron Lawson, nee Kaspar, has returned to Wash 
ington after a delightful and very successful concert tour 
through several Southern States. Successful not only 
for this time, but also for the future, as in most cases Mrs 
for concerts 
Mrs 
ly musical and artistic, and possesses 
readily wins an audience 
nrmre*e 
Clarine McCarty, pianist and teacher, reports a 
successful Southern concert tour, a repetition of her suc 
Miss McCarty has resumed 


Lawson has been re-engaged next season, 


about forty or so being booked. Lawson is thorough 


a personality wh ch 


most 


cess in the South last year 

her teaching and has a large class for the spring months 
nee 

Washington has had its second operatic treat in the form 

Mascal, Venturini 

The performance 


of “Lucia,” with Tetrazzini, Giorgini, 

Orsatti and Henri Scott in the 
will long be remembered 

| ne 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its fourth mat 

inee of the season at the National Theater on Tuesday 


cast. 


\ (jf WASHINGTO 





afternoon, February 18. It a pleasure to have Dr 
ding of th 
Max 


audience t 


was 
Muck conducting again, and his traditional r 
was a delight Pauet 


the 


Brahms D major symphony 
the 
a high pitch of appreciation 


pianist, was soloist, and he brought 


One longs to hear this pianist 
nRrpe 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emi! Oberhoffe: 


1 recital 


} 


conductor, has made its second Washington appearanc: 


. . - . ce. 
the concert being one of merit. The soloists for the after 
noon were Maude Klots, soprano, and Cornelius van Vliet 


cellist. 
nRre 


On Sunday, February 16, Marie Rappold gave a song 
recital at the Belasco Theater, with the assistance of 
Thomas Farmer, baritone. The artistic delightful 
response of Madame Rappold to the insistent appreciatio: 


and 


of the audience fixed her for all time in the discriminatin 
minds as an artist for art’s sake. 
eee 
The Columbia University Glee and Mandolin Clubs were 
recently heard in concert at the New Willard, 
large and enthusiastic audience greeted them 
nee 
At the last concert of the Saengerbund Clarine McCarty 
pianist, was heard to advantage in Chopin’s ballade in A 
flat. Miss McCarty has several engagements booked for 
concerts for the near future 
nee 
The recent successful appearance of Helen 
DeYo, soprano, with the Washington Symphony Orchestra 
has made her name on the program of the Friday Morning 
Music Club for Friday, February 28, of special. significarice 
nee 
Lina Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore appeared at th: 
Columbia Theater on Wednesday 
eratic recital in costume 


where a 


Donohur 


February 19, in an op 


Dick Roor 





DENVER MUSIC. 


1516 Milwaukee Street 


Denver, Col., March 1, 1014 } 

Edward: B. Fleck gave the first of a series of piano reci- 
tals under the management of Pau! Clarke Stauffer, on 
Thursday evening, February 13. The program, given in 
a creditable manner, was as follows: Sonata in E minor, 
op. 7, Grieg; impromptu, op. 90, No. 4, Schubert; berceuse, 
valse, op. 64, No. 2, ballade, op. 23, Chopin; impromptu, 
Poldini; “Traumerei,” Richard Strauss; “Arabesque,” No 


2, Debussy; “Gondoliera,” Liszt; etude in D flat major, 
“Rigoletto” paraphrase, Liszt 
nRne 
Lola Carrier Worrell, composer and pianist, was the 


soloist at the third Philharmonic concert, Friday after 
noon, January 31. Her number with the orchestra was the 
MacDowell concerto No. 2, the second movement of which 
she played particularly well, The work of the orchestra 
shows great improvement at every performance 
anee 

Agnes Clarke Gravelle has been engaged as soprano 
soloist in the Central Presbyterian Church Quartet, to suc 
ceed Lucile Roessing Griffey. Mrs. Gravelle is a pupil of 
Dolores Reedy Maxwell. 

zene 

Preparations for the grand opera season at the Audi- 
torium in April now are so well advanced that mail orders 
for season tickets are being accepted. The organization 
that is to give the operas is the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, brought here by the Denver Symphony Orches- 
tra Association, whose business manager is J. H. K. Mar- 
tin. The operas will be “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“Thais,” “Lucia,” “Hansel and Gretel” and “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” Tetrazzini, Mary Garden, Dalmores, Dufranne 
Marie Cavan, Mabel Riegelman and other famous artists 
will be in the casts. Dotores Reepy Maxwett. 


Hess Soloists Ensemble at Mail Concert. 
The Hess Soloists Ensemble of America, of which Lud 
Hess is the founder and musical director, will 
at the Evening Mail concert in Carnegie Hall, New 
March 22; “An 
Brahms: “Summerday” by Hess, from the cantata “Harvest 
Joy”; “Hymn to Night” by Beethoven. This is the se 
ond time this young organization h these con 


sing 
York 
Heimat” b 


wig 


their numbers include die 


sung at 
certs for the masses 

Mr. Hess sang for the German Scientific Society of New 
York on Thursday evening, March 12: he has twenty-two 
more concerts booked during the spring and early summer 


Althouse Under Anderson Management. 

Paul Althouse, the voung American tenor of the 
politan Opera Company signed with Walter 
to manage the Althouse concert 
Mr 


Metropolitan Opera Compan, 


Metr: 
has Anderson 
another 
Althouse sings tonight in New York with the 
of the 


leading 


appearances for 
season 
in the performance 
“Roris Godounoff"’: he has a 


new Russian opera 


role 





Altemus-Rich Recital in Philadelphia. 
Ethel Altemus, the pianist, and Thaddeus Rich, concert 
naster of the Philadelphia 
cital in Witherspoon Hall 
ng, April 1 This 
Helen Pulaski Innes 


Orch will give joint 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, 


the 


stra, 
even 


concert is under management of 


Fair Worshipper—What is that sad, sad air you're pla 
ing, professor? 


The Professor 


” 


Dat iss Beethoven's “Farewell to th 


Piano.” T see dose instalment people coming mit der v 


Music 
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is the nearest to 
the ideal that it is 
possible to reach. 


The wonderful 
regard the entire 
musical world has 
for the Chicker- 
ing Piano is the 
best proof of the 
excellence of 
Chickering tone. 


There is a sweet- 
ness and purity in 
the tone of a 
Chickering that 
defies duplication 


—affording a never- 


ending fascination 
for the player that 
increases as time 
goes on. 


Briefly— Chicker- 
ing owners have 
the best it is pos- 
sible to secure. 


Sold Everywhere, Write for 
Catalog and full information. 


Chickering & Sons 


Div.—American Piano Co. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
Boston, U.S. A. 
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Count that day lost, and for all time bemoaned, 


Which does not see a “Cyrano” postponed. 
accdiatlnecnie 


RicHarp Strauss has renewed his contract for 
two years more as conductor of the Berlin Royal 
Opera. 





o——— 

Joun Puitip Sousa says that he is fit to do a 
day’s work on six hours’ nightly slumber. There 
never was anything sleepy about the redoubtable 
John Philip. 


— —-}——_ 

AnpreAs Dipret’s Chicago Opera Company will 
be in Minneapolis, April 22, 23 and 24, and present 
there “Thais,” “Walkire,” “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” and “Lu- 


cia.” 


Sr. Parrick’s Day last Monday and not a single 
New York orchestra gave a special performance of 
Stanford’s “Irish” symphony! (Siegfried O’Hou- 
lihan called THe Musicat Covurter’s attention to 


the omission. ) 
————o>—__——_ 


PADEREWSKI seems to have overcome his preju- 
dice against appearing in Germany, for at a Leipsic 
Gewandhaus concert last week he played Chopin's 
E minor concerto (under Nikisch’s leadership) and 
scored a sensational success. 

Unper the direction of Conductor Burkard, of 
Strassburg, an unpublished symphony of Haydn 
was produced at Donaueschingen, Baden, recently. 
The manuscript was found in the library of the 
Fiirst of Fiirstenberg, under whose auspices the 
performance was given 





“DocHs TORJUCHTE Koma” is the title of a new 
Dutch opera, ‘Nevertheless Came in Time” be- 
ing the English of it. It is composed, music and 
text, by G. L. Van der Zwaag, known as anarchist- 
socialist delegate to somewhere and has been at- 
tracting the notice of musicians. Not yet produced, 
Let us wait. 


We understand from a correspondent that the 
decision of the surrogate refusing to pass the order 
to pay the New York Philharmonic Society the 
Pulitzer bequest is not a question of delay, but a 
question of law, and that the surrogate cannot pos- 
sibly move otherwise than as described in these col- 
umns some weeks ago. 

aT <n 

In view of the coming Wagner celebrations, 
Messrs. Bell, of London, have in preparation what 
they hope will prove the standard life in English 
of the composer, by John Runciman, the musical 
critic of the Saturday Review. John always w:ites 
authoritatively and entertainingly, and on the sub- 
ject of Wagner he ought to be particularly eloquent. 

——_¢-——_— 

Tue director of the Kiel Opera is named Alving, 
and he made an application to the City Council for 
a special subsidy of 6,000 marks in order to cover 
the special expenses for a “Parsifal” production, 
but the Council rejected the proposition on the basis 
that it would have no participation on account of 
the character of the production and that the man- 
ager would have to produce it on his own responsi- 
bility. 

babciinidipeinatie 

Eucen Ysayr, the celebrated Belgian violinist, 
will make his farewell appearance in New York at 
Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 13 in a re- 
cital. On this occasion he will be assisted by 
Camille Decreus, pianist. Leopold Godowsky’s 
farewell appearance in New York will be at Aeo- 
lian Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 23. Shortly 
after, Godowsky is to sail for Europe. 


Ce 





THE interpretation of an entire program of Ger- 
man songs by an American singer is an unusual 
occurrence, and when the singer presents such un- 
hackneyed selections from the Schumann, Schu- 


bert and Jensen repertory, and enunciates a foreign 
tongue with such clarity and understanding as Wil- 
liam Hinshaw did last Sunday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, he sets an example which should 
be significantly suggestive to his singing compa- 
triots, and one that we hope will be followed by 
them with alacritv. Also, Mr. Hinshaw did music 
a real service by introducing the Hugo Briickler 
songs; they are melodious, original, skillful in fac 
ture, and thoroughly in mood with the poems they 
illustrate. 


pase oe 





San Francisco's new Tivoli Opera House was 
opened brilliantly last Wednesday evening, March 
12, with a performance of “Rigoletto,” given by 
Madame Tetrazzini and the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. William H. Leahy is the builder and 
manager of San Francisco’s new Tivoli. The pre- 
miere took place amidst scenes of intense enthu- 
siasm. Two thousand persons were in attendance 
Speeches were made by Mayor Rolph, Mr. Leahy 
and Andreas Dippel. 


Recer, with his Meiningen Orchestra, played the 
Wagner memorial program at Mannheim during 
the third week of February. The “Eroica,” the 
“Siegfried Idyll” and the “ Meistersinger” Vorspiel 
were the leading numbers. Another subsequent 
event at Mannheim was a concert under the direc- 
tion of the local conductor, Bodanzky, which gave 
hearing to Bruckner’s sixth symphony in A minor 
and an overture by Sinigaglia. Giesen, the old Hes- 
sian university city, was also visited by Reger and 
his Meiningers and they played Bruckner’s third 
symphony and the “Romantic” suite by Reger and 
on the following day Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” 
was given. 

-——_@——— 

Nor long ago Fritz Kreisler, owing to exigencies 
of travel, was obliged to cancel an engagement 
which he had made to appear at a Munich orchestral 
concert of which Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the con- 
ductor. Gabrilowitsch, apparently angered by the 
happening, folded into each program of the con- 
cert a red slip of paper with the following printed 
on it in German: “Mr. Fritz Kreis'er has been ¢n- 
gaged for this evening’s concert since last July. 
Now he suddenly telegraphs from Russia that he is 
prevented by concert engagements there from com- 
ing to Munich. I leave it to the public to form its 
own opinion of Mr. Kreisler’s way of doing things. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch.” Undoubtedly, by this time, 
Kreisler has delivered to Gabrilowitsch satisfactory 
evidence that the cancellation was unavoidable and 
thus dispelled the irritation felt by the conscientious 
pianist-conductor. 

a ad 


Tue Musicat Courter is pleased to announce 
that it has appointed as its Minneapolis corre- 
spondent and representative, Dr. Caryl B. Storrs. 
He will assume his new duties at once. Dr. Storrs 
fills an honorable place in the gallery of prominent 
American dramatic and musical critics. He is the 
musical and dramatic reviewer of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. Failing health compelled him to abandon 
the practice of medicine in 1901 and he went to 
Minnesota from Michigan. He began work on the 
Minneapolis Tribune in 1901 and filled a number 
of editorial positions on that paper. In 1903 he 
was offered a position as musical and dramatic 
critic on the Tribune and organized the musical de- 
partment of that paper, which was the first journal 
in the Northwest to give serious attention to the 
subject of music. Five years ago he was put in 
charge of the publicity work for the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and for four seasons has 
written the explanatory and.analytical notes for the 
programs of that orchestra. Dr. Storrs is a very 
valuable acquisition to this paper and to its clientele 
in the Northwest because of his unusual knowledge 
and wide experience. 
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Paris, February 28, 1913. 


In publishing the following letter, sent by Messrs. 


Novello & Co., London, to our London correspon- 
dent, we believe we are disposing of a matter that 
has been under controversy for some time, particu- 
larly as the letter explains that discrepancy which 
seemed to be the most important matter in the esti- 
mation of Messrs. Novello. 


160 Wardour Street, W., } 
London, February 20, 1913 


Evelyn Kaesmann, Esq., 30a Sackville Street, Pic- 
cadilly, W, 

Dear Sir.—We are much obliged by your letter 
of the 18th inst., and thank you for the copy of 
Tue Musica, Courter (New York) which ac- 
companied it. 

On the whole we do not think that any good is 
likely to result from availing ourselves of your 
kind offer to print our comments upon the matter 
referred to in your paper. 

Our views, as far as we have cared to express 
them at all, are printed in The Musical Times of 
January, 1913, a copy of which we forward here- 
with. 

You will note that on pages 31, 32 and 33 the 
entire Times correspondence is reprinted, and that 
on page 16 a short editorial comment appears. 

We have throughout this controversy purposely 
abstained from expressing our views upon mere 
matters of opinion affecting the relationships ex- 
isting between Composers and Publishers. That is 
a well worn subject about which nothing new has 
been, or can be, said. We have, however, found 
it necessary to correct misstatements of supposed 
facts whenever they occur and are material; and, 
bearing in mind the necessity of dealing with 
facts, we venture to point out that your leading 
article does not correctly quote Sir Charles Stan- 
ford when it represents him as having alleged that 
we purchased the copyright of the “Hiawatha” 
music for twenty-five copies of the composition, 
and nothing more. 

On referring to Sir Charles Stanford's letter 
of November 28, reprinted in The Musical Times, 
you will see that, when Sir Charles made a state- 
ment of that character he was referring to a very 
smaller and earlier work 
You will also note, in our 
we dealt with Sir 


different and a much 
by Coleridge-Taylor 
reply of December 3, 
Charles Stanford’s statement 
So many misstatements have been made and in 
correct inferences drawn throughout the discussion 
that we think it is a pity that a misreading of 
Sir Charles Stanford's letter should be the cause 
of a fresh inaccuracy appearing, and remaining 
uncorrected, in the columns of your Journal 
Possibly, therefore, your editor in a later number 
may wish to make a correction. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Novetto & Co., Lrp 


The Deadhead in Paris. 

Paul Gavault, author of French farces and com- 
edies in Paris, a Parisian of Parisians, a student of 
the theater and the opera, of the play and of the 
public, has made an estimate of the deadhead sys- 
tem here and has reached some very peculiar con- 
clusions, although everybody here who is connected 
with the theater and the opera, and journalism, and 
management, and politics, knows that it is impossi- 
ble, with the exception of a few instances where 
there is a run, for any public performance to become 
financially successful as long as this imperatively 
enforced deadhead system continues to prevail. 

There is at every performance here in Paris, 
where money is taken in at the door for the sale 
of seats or tickets, a government supervision, and 


how 











that is a representative who collects for the poor 


fund and another representative who collects for 
the Author and Composers and Publishers Society 
ten per cent. each. Above certain sums the poor 
fund sometimes gets ten and a half per cent. and 
eleven per cent. The receipts can only be based 
therefore upon an eighty per cent. income on the 
total. If a theater takes in 1,000 francs, it only 
takes in 800 francs in reality, and the percentage 
money is collected at night in cash and is turned in 
at night too. The messengers at each of these 
theaters and concert halls who represent the Poor 
Fund and the Authors’ Society are obliged to go to 
these various headquarters and deposit the cash 
taken in that night by them. You can imagine the 
confusion prevailing when there are sometimes 100 
and more performances an evening with a hundred 
messengers rushing into the Authors’ Society office 
and the others rushing into their police headquar- 
ters in the respective Arrondissements to pay the 
Poor Fund percentage. 
Feeling Against Paying. 

Why is there this feeling against paying for tick- 

Tt is due to the 
the annual budget 


ets on the part of the Parisian? 
subvention, to the subsidy; jn 

every year this department, the Department of the 
Seine, contributes some three or four million franes 
as subsidy to theaters and operas, etc., and maybe 
more, and the Parisian looks upon that as his trib 
ute, because he pays the tax ; and why should he pay 
for the ticket besides? Then come the retainers 
of the various places of amusement; then come the 
tickets that are given awav bv the various houses 
and theaters to the storekeepers and institutions in 
which the advertisements are exhibited for public 
examination. Then comes a very bad svstem here 
to be considered, and that is the sale of tickets at 
wholesale to theater brokers, that have interests in 
the ticket offices that are distributed all 
city, and in cigar stores which are under Govern 


over the 


ment control, and these tickets can be bovght fo: 
less than the regular rate. 

Paul Gavault, who writes about this thing, states 
that there is a regular brokerage business and a di 
vision of graft between managers and submanagers. 
ticket brokers and ticket agents, cigar store con 
cessionaries and these ticket places. In order that 
these deadhead tickets and these cheap tickets st’! 
represent an income of some kind, they cannot be 
used at the entrances of places of performances 
without paying one france on each; there is a littl 
special window in each theater foyer, and to this 
window you must proceed with your deadhead 
ticket and pay one franc, on which vou get an ex 
change ticket. Now, suppose a theater has 509 
francs’ worth of such deadhead tickets out and they 
come in at night. They represent S00 francs’ re 
ceipts at each theater and opera performance, anid 
if there are, say, fifty places, that makes 25,000 
francs’ receipts for such tickets at night, with 2,500 
to the poor fund and 2,500 to the authors, and there- 
fore these institutions do not object to this method. 
They say in a businesslike way that if those invita- 
tions and deadhead tickets had not been issued the 
probability would have been an empty house, and no 
such receipts a night as this average indicates ; hence 
all around there is a support for the deadhead sys- 


tem. The Parisian, who finds these tickets floating 
all over town and to whom they are offered ever) 
where, in the cigar stores, in the cafes, by friends 
and acquaintances, and brokers, therefore refuses to 
buy tickets unless there is a run, or a fashionable 
play, or some big performance ; he pays his taxes on 


the subsidy and that is sufficient. 


Other Reasons. 
Deadhead tickets are issued to the Senators of 
France and to the Deputies and their officers and 
their assistants, and to the cabinet and to the Gov 
ernment officials, and this is a matter of courtesy 
There are no less than 18,000 men in the city of 
Paris who, through their official position, are en 
titled to deadhead tickets, and they are habitually 
seen at the opera and theater all the time, and each 
one receives two seats, which makes 36,000 a night 
and many of them receive boxes with four and six 
seats, and would not take anything but boxes. There 
is a large lot of these seats given out by the actresses 
and singers and actors, many of whom can get no 
role at all that suits them without purchasing from 
500 francs’ worth to 1,500 frances’ worth of tickets 
for a performance, and, of course, those are dead 
head tickets, because they are given away: they are 


given to the friends of the actors, actresses and 
singers, and the claqueurs 

Now imagine, if you can, the number of headhead 
tickets given away in pairs to the journalists in th 
town, to the correspondents of foreign papers and 
offices, and to the 


to the attaches of newspaper 


critics, who are not employed, like they are in 
America, to write regularly, and to their friends 
and to the literary crowd, and to the musical crowd, 
which never pays and which never goes to a concert 
even. It is only the conservatory element, the 
classical musician, the student and the amateur, who 
loves classical music, who go to the concerts. These 
are all invitations, with a few exceptions. 
Therefore, Leon Berard, Under-Secretary for Fine 
Arts, indicates the probable removal of the Odeon 
from its old place on the left bank of the Seine to 
The 


so increased through the 


the Opera Comique, near the Boulevards 
financial difficulties have 
absence of actual cash receipts, sufficient to meet the 
expenses, that a problem has to be solved, and th 
same condition 


prevails at the Opera Comique. 


There is an annex of the Banque de France in the 
Rue de Choiseul, close to the Opera Comique, and 
It was formerly a kind 
as 1878 a season of 
If the State wil! 
be kind enough to give 300.000 frances to restor: 
this, this 
Comique or the Odeon performances, the original 
Odeon remaining open to the public under a diffe: 
ent name. It is also said that Jules Claretie, who i 
thought not to oppose this, has found it a practica 
ble solution, and the whole subject has been unde: 
consideration this last week. The London Dail 
Mail of yesterday, Thursday, February 27, state: 
that the London theaters were empty and were los 
ing money, and that the owners do not understand 
what was to be done, the public not seeming to take 
to the plays. 


this is shortly to be vacated 

of theater, and even as lat 
opera comique was given there 
used for either the 


might be Opera 


With a few exceptions the same thing 
prevails here in Paris, supplemented by the ravages 
of the deadhead system, which cannot be abated. 
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Paul Gavault says that of 300,000 tickets that came 
under his observation recently, more than 150,000 
were free. Of course those 150,000 represented 
1 franc apiece anyway. He states that there 
are 25,000,000 francs taken in from strangers in the 
operas and theaters and public performances, which 
is $5,000,000, but that does not cover anywhere near 
the expense of these many, many opera houses and 
theaters in Paris and their conduct and administra- 
tion. There is about as much money taken in in 
francs in Paris for amusements as New York takes 
in in dollars, and such is the conclusion of an ex- 
pert, and I suppose that he is quite sure of his fig- 
ures. Anyway, it looks that way to any one who 
has examined the matter as I have, and there is no 
hope at all of finding any remedy. Too many sing- 
ers and actors and actresses are willing to pay to 
be heard by the Parisian public, and as long as that 
continues, why, the whole system will be defeated 
as a business proposition. 

Yesterday afternoon the company that leases the 
Grand Opera House—the stock company of Messrs. 
Messager & Broussan—increased the capital from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 francs, that is, to $400,000. 
[he stock capital of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is, I believe, only $250,000. But then New 
York has no such deadhead system to compete with. 
It also appears that Gabriel Astruc’s plans of the 
new Theater des Champs Elysées has compelled the 
Grand Opera management to meet that competition ; 
hence the increase of capital. 


Gratuitous Service. 
Paris, March 7, 1913. 

Readers of this paper cannot fail to remember 
that one of the rules that it urges from musicians 
of all kinds is never to give their services free of 
charge, for it is not only unprofessional and undig- 
nified, but it destroys the career and it creates such 
an enormous chasm between those musicians, sing- 
ers, players, composers, etc., who do demand and 
receive their fees, and those who sing and play and 
compose and teach free of charge, that it can never 
be closed and that those who give their services free 
of charge must forever suffer from the fatality 
associated with such a disastrous course; but in 
addition to all this it is also an ungrateful task, and 
we have given so many evidencies of this ingrati- 
tude that we can endorse those of the past by add- 
ing just another one, the latest. 


Madame Maigille. 


\ singing teacher, well known in the Eastern 
parts of the United States is Helene Maigille, of 
New York. She has had many excellent pupils and 
has had success, notwithstanding long periods of 
illness that interfered with her progress ; yet, as will 
appear from this instance to be related, it is seen 
that she is a successful teacher of the voice. Some 
time ago she wrote to me from New York telling 
me that she had a pupil here in Paris, Miss Norton, 
to whom she had written, asking her to sing to me, 
so that I would be enabled to hear what she had 
been doing recently with an excellent voice. As 
this was a matter coming under the Paris office, I 
gave it to our Mr. Patterson to handle, and the fol- 
lowing correspondence ensued : 


[Copy.] 


o, Rue d’Alger } 
Paris, January at, tor 


Dear Mr. Parterson—I am sorry not to be 
able to follow the suggestion of Madame Maigille 
to sing for you; but my present teacher, Marquis 
de Trabadello, does not wish me to have any audi- 
tion at present Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Ftsa Norton. 


When Mr. Patterson produced this letter, both he 
and I decided that it was not a matter we could en- 
tertain; it was as between Miss Norton and Ma- 
dame Maigille, and I thereupon requested our Miss 
Trapper, of the New York office, to acquaint 
Madame Maigille of the result. The latter then 


wrote to me enclosing copy of her letter to Miss 


Norton: 
[Copy.] 
New York, February 15, 1913. 

My Dear Mr. BLumenserc—I have not heard 
from Miss Norton, but I have heard from Miss 
Trapper of the utterly ungrateful—not to say im- 
pertinent letter, of my protégée, Miss Norton, ad- 
dressed to you. I am shamed by it to the core of 
my being, and I am mortified with myself that 
after the repeated acts of ingratitude I have ex- 
perienced I should have placed my hopes and faith 
in this particular pupil, who had the benefit, sick 
or well, of my instruction daily for over five years. 
Do you not think after only one month’s study a 
teacher has wonderful, perfect material, who gives 
a guarantee that “he will prepare that voice for 
grand opera in two years’? 

Miss Norton took a flawless voice to Signor 
Trabadello. I saw no future for her here without 
that falsely estimated “foreign finish,” and so I 
consented to let her go. I would have felt re- 
warded for all those years of hard work and un- 
paid for—by your willingness to listen to her sing 
and the reward to me of your criticism .and the 
words “well done.” 

Accept my sincerest thanks which go in this 
letter. That you were willing to listen to Miss 
Norton will ever be remembered with grateful 
appreciation by Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) HELENE MAIGILLE 

The enclosed is a copy of the letter mailed to- 
day to Miss Norton. 

[Copy.] 
New York, February 15, 1913. 

Dear ELtsa—This morning I heard through Tue 
Musicat Courter of your refusal to sing for 
Marc A. Blumenberg at a request of mine. It is 
incredible. It is such ingratitude as chills the 
blood and makes one wonder how one could have 
bestowed five years of unremitting work upon a 
subject capable of such ingratitude, after a paltry 
five months with a new teacher who, not alone 
could not have done such work as I have done for 
your voice, but who even now would give you no 
lessons not paid for. I relied upon your singing 
to show Mr. Blumenberg my work upon an utterly 
hopeless and indifferent voice to start with, and as 
a proof of my method and what I had accom- 
plished since he last had heard a voice of mine, 
and to have had such a courtesy extended to you 
as an invitation to hear you sing by Marc A. 
Blumenberg, was showing the highest respect to 
me as your real teacher, in his condecension to 
listen to a pupil. When burning your bridges you 
should use more discretion. 

It is a blessing if this finds you well. As for me, 
I am enjoying perfect health. MADAME. 


If Senor Trabadello is making the same error 
that was made, namely, teaching this pupil free of 
charge, it would militate against his standing as a 
teacher. He may not be charging Miss Norton be- 
cause of her voice and the manner in which Ma- 
dame Maigille has trained it, for it certainly must 
be trained to a degree of adaptability if Senor 
Trabadello was willing to take Miss Norton as his 
pupil, free or not free—but particularly free. What 
I mean particularly is this: If Miss Norton was 
willing to accept Madame Maigille’s instruction for 
five years free of charge, if she was willing to 
accept so generous a gift, it is not likely that she 
would be willing to pay another singing teacher at 
the expense—the five years’ expense—of Madame 
Maigille, for, if she had sufficient money to pay 
another singing teacher, she certainly would offer 
Madame Maigille some of that money for her past 
service of five years. I assume that Miss Norton 
has not only a voice, but a well trained voice, and 
that, therefore, she is human; she must be human 
if she sings so well under Madame Maigille as to 
be acceptable to Senor Trabadello, or the reverse. 
She then could not be so inhuman as to accept five 
years’ free tuition from Madame Maigille and then 
pay another teacher and pay nothing to Madame 
Maigille after Madame Maigille’s lessons have made 
her acceptable to another teacher. Hence, I con- 
clude that she is not paying anything to Senor 
Trabadello, as she is not paying anything to Ma- 
dame Maigille. At least, T hope so. Senor Traba- 
dello certainly would prefer to teach her free of 
charge—as soon as he agreed to teach her—than to 


a. - ean ev mm @ o® At re reesaime te et 


charge her, knowing that the teacher who had been 
teaching her for five years so well that he could 
take her as a pupil had received nothing and was re- 
ceiving nothing. As I say, it would militate against 
Senor Trabadello as a teacher if he made the error 
of not charging; but in this exceptional case he 
would be acting fraternally and most naturally. I 
cannot see how he can accept any money from Miss 
Norton, knowing now that Madame Maigille had 
been preparing her for him for five years for no 


pay. 
No Engagements. 


An effort was recently made by some artists to 
go to America and, on the strength of European 
reputation, to concertize in what is known as the 
old style, that is. singing arias written originally 
for orchestral accompaniment with the piano. A 
lot of correspondence was indulged in and agents 
all over the country were invited to discuss the mat- 
ter, and while many of them were willing to take 
these artists on shares, no one came forward with 
any substantial offer, say such and such a sum of 
money for a concert or two concerts or for a series 
in any section. It was understood that these artists 
would override the European managers and also 
American managers, and would eschew the usual 
system of advertising in advance, and that they 
would simply operate upon the basis of their own 
estimate of themselves and what the European mu- 
sical world or operatic world was prepared to offer 
them for the usual limited term that exists in Eu- 
rope in opera singing. 

Nothing, however, took place that is worth re- 
cording; the concerts have not been announced and 
it does not appear that any one is willing to enter 
into any financial arrangement that will fortify 
such a scheme with the substantial material re- 
quired. There is, of course, advertising, the very 
necessity of announcing such a thing, and then 
there is routing, booking, railroading, advance work 
and office work, etc., printing and the cost of the 
paraphernalia, and the people who are all engaged 
in this praiseworthy effort to alter conditions and 
to ask for support from the public, refusing to con- 
tribute to any of these expenses, are beginning to 
realize that there are no ways and means to get them 
before the musical public on the strength of their 
own supposed drawing power with that musical 
public. 

The fundamental defect upon which a miscaleu- 
lation of this kind is based is the inability of peo- 
ple of this class to understand that, after all, the 
musical affairs that require the assistance of the 
managerial element, and in fact all musical affairs 
coming before the public, are based upon commer- 
cial laws and rules and that, if these are offended 
or neglected, there can be no success so far as the 
artists are concerned, hecause there can be no prac- 
tical, efficacious methods of demonstrating that art. 
Musical people expect fees, and demand fees, and 
insist upon fees, but when it becomes a question 
of paying fees, when they are asked to pay for the 
services of others, or for material, they insist upon 
the recognition of art in place of these fees, and 
they tell you that artists cannot consider business 
propositions. Well, the natural conclusion, there- 
fore, is that they would relinquish the fees them- 
selves, because the fees are business propositions. 
The value of an artist is gauged by the amount of 
fee that that artist can draw, and can draw from 
whom? Not from a manager and not from an im- 
presario, but from the public. The manager has 
no money for an artist, even if he were a millionaire, 
and certainly the impresario has none; it is what 
the manager or impresario can induce the public 
to pay that constitutes the fee, and if there is no 
manager and no impresario to do this work, the ar- 
tists must relinquish the fees and await the develop- 
ment of events in their sitting rooms in the hotels 
where they happen to be residing, and they will 
wait there for considerable time before the public 
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will ask them to sing or play; they must have a_ which this magnificent hall offered to the eyes of 


manager or an impresario to acquaint the public 
with them, and that manager or impresario will not 
invest his own money on a scheme to enrich them, 
and one of the reasons is that he has generally no 
money to invest; he has been working for artists 
all his life and that is what kept him a poor man. 


Annual Report. 

The register published by the German firm of 
Oesterheld & Co., which appears annually showing 
the number of performances that take place on the 
German stage, has made its appearance again, and 
this is an interesting list extracted from it. It 
covers the theatrical year of I9}1-12, and the work 
that has had the most numerous performances is 
Gilberi’s “Polnische Wirtschaft,” which had 3,798 
performances. Then follow, according to number, 
these works : 


Lehar, Operetta “Eva” .......... 2,021 
Wagner, “Lohengrin” ............ 1,986 
Schiller, “Wilhelm Tell” ......... 1,456 
Johann Strauss, “Fledermaus” .... 1,277 
Sudermann, “Heimat” ........... 1,228 
Shakspeare, “Shylock” ........... 1,104 
Offenbach, “La Belle Helene” ..... 934 
Were. Fi) SRONORO. 5, nso 5.04 0:06s g10 
ee TCO a 6a 6 sae ess cas <5) 


Then follow compositions and works by Lort- 
zing (753), Goethe (723, first part of “Faust”), 
Richard Strauss (617 with the “Rosenkavatier’’), 
Oscar Strauss (586), Mozart (573, “The Marriage 
of Figaro’) ; then come Bizet, Leo Fall, Grillparzer, 
Hebbel, Humperdinck, Lessing, ete. 


The Fine Evenings of the “‘Italiens’’ at the 
Salle Ventadour. 


(Translated by Tue Musicat 
Paris Comedia, March 2, 1913.) 

M. Jean de Reszke recalls his memories of the 
theater where he made his first appearances 

The project of restoring the Salle Ventadour to 
its first purpose has given rise to a vast number of 
memories concerning the former “Theatre des 
Italiens.” 

One has referred to the works that were created 
at this theater, and the actors that were applauded 
there. One has revived, just for a moment, the 
names of Scribe and of Boieldieu, who in 1830, with 
“Les Deux Nuits,” inaugurated the newly con- 
structed building; one has remembered the numer- 
ous transformations undergone by the Salle Venta 
dour, which in turns has sheltered the pantomime 
and the drama, as well as comic opera, until the 
year of 1841, when the definite installation of the 
“Italiens” took place. 

But today all this appears very faint, very far, 
as a fugitive reminiscence only, which, indeed, is 
merely of historical interest. 

And yet the “Italiens” are not so very far from 
us. Many of our contemporaries have in their 
youth seen the performances at the- Salle Venta- 
dour, many of our favorite singers have obtained 
their first successes in that hall. Notwithstanding 
his vivacity, his youthful manner, and however im- 
probable it may seem, M. Jean de Reszke, the crea- 
tor of “Herodiade” and of “Cid,” is among the lat- 
ter. We have asked him kindly to recall his mem- 
ories and he has gracefully consented to revive this 
period of the past for the benefit of our readers. 

“Ventadour, Les Italiens!” he said, “no other 
words can have a more conjuring effect upon me 
They bring to my mind a far past, of which I can 
not think without melancholy. Indeed, one does 
not return in thought to his own past with impun- 
ity. My first recollection is of those whom I have 
known and who are no more today. 

“The human heart is a necropolis, and | can say 
with the poet: ‘All those I loved have gone. . . - 

“I made my first public appearance at the Salle 
Ventadour in 1876, just as my brother Edouard 
did, and I shall never forget the wonderful sight 


Courter from 


the public. 

“At that epoch the brilliant and elegant socicty 
of the Second Empire had not yet disappeared. It 
just awoke from the lethargy in which it had fallen 
for several years following the war of 1870, and, 
feeling that it was going to die, it wanted for a 
last time to shine with all its splendor. 

“I have known more sumptuous theaters, I have 
seen more richness displayed, but the one thing 
which will remain incomparable is the supreme 
good form which then prevailed. 

“This theater was wonderfully suited for its pur- 
pose; its situation in the heart of the fashionable 
life; its distance from any habitation, which per- 
mitted a free circulation of carriages all around the 
building ; the comfort offered to the audience; all 
this contributed to make the theater absolutely 
unique, 


“ 


But, above all, it distinguished itself particular- 
ly by its double row of open boxes on the balcony, 
where, through a selection which was quite natural, 
the prettiest women could be seen, adorned with 
pearls and diamonds, and presenting a marvelous 
sight. A passage, a promenoir, as it is called today, 
surrounded the balcony. It was not necessary to 
enter a box in order to exchange compliments with 
the ladies occupying it. This promenoir was the 
meeting place for all the fashionable people of 
Paris, and on subscription days, that is, Tuesday, 
Chursday and Saturday, there was a brilliant and 
uninterrupted parade during the intermissions. 

“The show on the stage was in no respect second 
to the one in the promenoir. | remember particu 
larly well the season Escudier, during which ‘Aida’ 
was created, under the direction of Verdi. The ar- 
tists were Stolz, Vasini, Medeni, my brother and 
some others. 

“Under the same direction were heard for the 
first time in Paris also Verdi’s ‘Requiem,’ ‘Les 
Forces de la Destinée,’ ‘La Traviata,’ with which 
Capoul earned a real triumph, 

“I also remember a great benefit festival, given 
in aid of the victims of the Murcie inundation, on 
which occasion a very selected public gathered at 
the theater. By the way, this festival was organized 
by Arthur Meyer. 

“However, to say the truth, in this wonderful 
hall the acoustic was not perfect. At that time we 
did not have these powerful orchestras of our days, 
consisting of numerous instruments which some 
times suppress the voice of the singer. For the 
Italian music, which then was given, a few instru- 
ments were sufficient, and the accompaniment was 
furnished by four or five violins. Everything was 
concentrated in the art of ‘bel canto.’ 

“Well, notwithstanding all this, the public fre 
quently complained of the acoustic, which was real 
ly defective. What was the cause of this defect? 
This has never been exactly known. Some people 
claimed that the arrangement of the boxes had 
something to do with this, others said that the or 
chestra was very unfavorably placed. However it 
may be, I believe it absolutely necessary to discuss 
this point in case the Salle Ventadour is again to 
be used by singing artists. Besides, great progress 
has been made in the art of constructing concert 
halls, and our architects could easily remedy this 
inconvenience. 

“And then, who knows? the acoustic has perhaps 
become better since the olden times I speak of. A 
concert hall needs a number of years before it is 
perfect in this respect, and when the Opera was 
constructed the same recriminations were made 
unanimously. 

“I can still hear Gaillard exclaiming: “The Op- 
era is the tomb of the voices.’ A few years later 
this defect had disappeared. 

“What more can I say? I have heard at the 
Salle Ventadour the most admirable singers that 


~~ 


ever have been applauded. I have known there 
Alboni, Viardot, Gabrielle Krauss, Anna de Belloca, 
Delle Sedie, Nicolini, Patti. The latter, especially, 
was very fond of the ‘Italiens.’ Many years after 
the theater had disappeared as a place for perform 
ances, she liked to speak of her triumphs at that 
house, and frequently I have seen tears in her eyes 
at the recollection of our common experiences there. 

“My last remembrance of the Ventadour dates 
from the year 1878. Salvemy gave a series of per- 
formances which had an enormous success, and then 
the orchestra of ‘La Scala’ was heard there in the 
‘Menuet’ by Boccherini with sixty violins, 

“That was the end. After the Exposition no one 
made any offer to rent this house, which had known 
such a brilliant past. The subscribers had disap- 
peared ; the repertory was no more to the taste of 
the public, and soon the Baron de Soubeyran 
bought the theater, where he established the offices 
of the Banque Hypothecaire. 

“But this will only be another transformation in 
the extraordinary history of the ‘Italiens,’ if the 
Opéra Comique is going to be installed there again. 

“And this will be a new period in the history of 
the theater conducted by Albert Carré. 
for a long time the question has been considered 


Anyway, 


whether it would not be possible to remove the 
Salle Favart to another building more suited to the 
development of the excellent scenery to which we 
have been accustomed 

“It is evident that the stage of the Salle Favart 
has become too small for the works that are pre 
sented there. These works require a great mise 
en-scene with immense decorations and machinery 
for light effects, which takes up a big space. After 
all, the Opéra Comique would only return to the 
place where it always should have been, for origi 
nally it was to be located in the theater of the Rue 
Monsigny. ; 

“So far as | am concerned, | wish that the pro 
ject may realize. I have spent so many enjoyable 
evenings in this famous theater that | can only de 
sire it to become again a temple of art, and even 
the thought of again hearing good music at this 
house makes me glad and feel considerably 
younger.” 

This ends the interview. If the Ventadour is 
occupied by the Opera Comique, the Odeon would 
go to the present Opéra Comique, and the old 
Odeon would be leased by the Government to a 
private management. But it is a long route M. 
Berard is obliged to travel and it will be a long 
time before the Government will consent to appro 
priate close upon 500,000 francs to put the Banque 
of France branch into condition to receive an Opera 
Comique audience. 


Clark in Oporto. 

Two song recitals were recently given by Charles 
W. Clark, the baritone--the American baritone, 
who sings in all parts of this European country 
this time in ancient Portuguese Oporto, the town 
that furnishes annually more than 100,000 pipes of 
port wine to the world, chiefly through English 
and German firms located in and about the city 
These people, together with some of the old local 
families, constitute the nucleus of the musical 
society before which Clark sang, a society of 400 
exclusives who were not even permitted to invite 
another resident to a concert of the society; this 
is a real 400; there is no mask and no sham 
and no daily newspaper or political pull possible 
in this 400. 
has a history that takes it back to the period before 
Visagoth rule opened at Toledo. It is near th 
Basque line, and it is full of the ancient spirit 
besides its spirit of port 


The city has 150,000 inhabitants and 


and the exclusiveness of 
its 400 is based upon a certain social standard that 
is ignorant of the power of pecuniary resources 
We are 
not prepared to show reliable documents attaching 


Some of us 400 could not get in at all 
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us through ancestry with the crusades, and that is 
the minimum. 

Clark sang English, German and French songs, 
and the Oportones liked his upper tones and all 
the other tones, and reengaged him for another 
couple of recitals in May. Mr. Clark tells me that 
they were fully acquainted with the modern and 
classical song repertory and were no strangers to 
Brahms. Our 400 are also familiar with all the 
latest vaudeville stunts, nude dancers and others, 
and very close to the most advanced rag times. 
We see the analogy between 400 on both sides of 
the ocean; the one 400 closely attentive to Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, and the other 400 to the 
turkey trot, the grizzly and the syncopations of the 
ragged edge of music. That is one reason, and a 
good one, why so many of our American musicians 
are before European audiences; they are not adepts 
in the trot and the rag episode, and there is no 
opportunity for them with our 400 which also 
prefers opera in foreign tongues which are not 
understood and consequently appreciated, to opera 
in the language of the despised land in which it is 
taboo. It is good for an American singer to sing 
in Oporto or anywhere where the classics are pre- 
ferred as a matter of course; there is art in it and 
the satisfaction that flows from art. 








































Melsa. 
Che violin player, the young man who plays the 
violin, Melsa, will be heard here at Saal Gaveau on 


April first at a concert with Nikisch and a Paris 
orchestra. The program is fixed and will open with 
Berlioz’s overture, “Benvenuto Cellini”; then Melsa 
will play the Brahms concerto and the “Devil's 
frill’; the “Unfinished,” Schubert, and Tristan’s 
‘Liebestod” will be played after his performance of 
Paganini’s D major concerto. I hear the house is 
now sold out; virtually so. The boxes had been 
disposed of and one half of the orchestra seats a 
few days ago. Mrs. David Jayne Hill, who is one 
of those who believe in doing well anything worth 
doing, has devoted her attention to the concert with 
such effect that the Paris musical world will be 
present to hear Melsa. That is all that is necessary. 
Hugo Goerlitz, the efficient manager of Melsa, 
has been ill in London, and it is hoped that in the 
next few days he will be able to add his important 
personal services to the concluding phases of the 
concert, which, however, is an assured success al- 
ready. BLU MENBERG, 


_ > -_ 


NOT IN IT FOR MONEY. 


We are in receipt of the attached letter, which 
we take pleasure in publishing: 
Art Publication Society, } 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A., March 1, 1913. 
lo the Musical Courier: 
Dear Str—In your issue of February 19, on page 23, 
an editorial entitled “Prize Winning Composers” contains 
the following statement: 
“The company figured that the prize pieces would 
turally be in demand, and in this way they expected to 
get their money back.” 
Wil! you kindly allow us to correct this by saying that 
the Art Publication Society, as stated in their announce- 
ment, does not expect to receive any immediate profit from 
these compositions, but are desirous of acquainting the 
many thousands of students and teachers with the best 
modern composers, who may not have had imducements 
offered to place their best compositions before the musical 
world. 
Our system of distribution, and the special form in which 
these compositions are presented, will, we are sure, be 
sufficient to warrant us in holding these competitions an- 
nually without any undue sense of commercialism being 
Yours truly, 
Art Pustication Society, 
William John Hall, Editor. 


predominant. 


_—o—_— 
SoME persons are so constituted that they spend 
their time just now worrying as to which opera the 
Metropolitan will give as its opening performance 


next autumn, 


Principles of 


Paris, February 19, 1913. 

Mr. Patterson, who wrote the article to follow 
this introduction, and myself recently had a con- 
versation on those composers and compositions that 
followed the tendency of using the piano in work- 
ing out compositions. For instance, many orches- 
tral compositions of Rubinstein show on the paper 
that he must have had the keyboard in his mind 
when he wrote those keyboard passages. The same 
is the case with Liszt and with hundreds of minor 
composers. I then told Mr, Patterson the incident 
at Vevay some years ago, where, while busy in my 
room, | heard in the room below some one work- 
ing out a composition with the aid of the piano, 
and | discovered afterwards that it was a composer 
who had been stopping there with his wife, and the 
wife told it to me, innocently explaining the meth- 
od, His compositions sound and look as if the 
piano was the intercessor between himself and his 
partitur, and notwithstanding the Herculean efforts 
that are being made to bring his works before the 
public of Europe, they remain, as ever, in a mere 
tentative state, and for the season that they lack the 
freedom of composition, being under the bondage 
of the keyboard; it is easily explained, the moment 
you can see through the means and discover the ac- 
tion—really the piano action in the composition, 

BLU MENBERG. 


Dear Mr. BLUMENBERG: 

You perhaps recall the conversation we had re- 
cently when you related your experience of several 
summers ago at Vevay. You told me that, during 
your stay at the hotel there, you were amazed, puz- 
zled and amused in turn by the antics of a musician 
who had a room below yours. This musician (call 
him so for want of a better name) would play a 
few notes on the piano, then pause, then play a 
few more notes and pause again, then play the same 
over, then try some small change in it—and so on, 
ad infinitum. You wondered and wondered what 
he could be doing and who he was, and you finally 
became so interested that you took the trouble to 
inquire. Revelation! It was a composer, a “would- 
be,” trying to get his compositions on paper. Com- 
posing, in other words, if this painful travail can 
be called composition, He was at work, so I un- 
derstood you to say, on an orchestra piece; and this 
piece you afterwards heard and found utterly un- 
satisfactory. Well, is that at all wonderful? Can 
we feel at all surprised that music, and especially 
orchestra music, should turn out badly when so pro- 
duced—dug out of the keyboard, so to speak? 

But, of course, as every critic must learn to re- 
peat to himself very frequently, there are always 
two sides to every question. At first sight such 
composition as is above described seems like the 
purest charlatanism. Even the public, which we 
critics pretend to scorn—even the public expects 
something different. The public tells itself tales of 
how such and such a great composer got his in- 
spiration, of how he wrote such and such a piece 
in a few minutes, ‘and so on, and so forth—mere 
ways of expressing what the average person has 
not the words to express: the ideal of inspiration. 
This word inspiration is probably perfectly well 
understood by us all, and yet few of us would care 
to define it. We hesitate, quite naturally, to place 
our understanding of it into words simply because 
its meaning is spiritual, esoteric, and the essence of 
it must inevitably be lost in the translation. But 
the public gets around this by describing the process 
as working under the spell of magic inspiration. 
And I do not know but what the public is right. 

Production and invention in any of the arts, but 
especially in music, have certain peculiar features 
which must inevitably escape the general public 
because it is impossible to describe these features. 


aaa ar a I 


Composition. 


We are told by a certain poet that he found him- 
self in a state of actual fever during all the time 
when he was composing; another tells us that he 
so lost himself in dreams that he was unconscious 
of the outside world. This sort of feverishness or 
absorption is certainly impossible for any one to 
conceive who has not himself felt it. And herein 
lies one of the great stumbling blocks to progress 
in art; for the “would-be” composers, be they mu- 
sicians, poets or painters, do not themselves under- 
stand what this feeling is. They have never them- 
selves felt it, and yet they try to force themselves 
to produce. A very peculiar state of affairs, as you 
will acknowledge, and a very deplorable state of 
affairs; for we cannot but describe such efforts as 
charlatanism, though it is often, no doubt, uncon- 
scious charlatanism, 

Now what is the real sign of inspiration? Surely 
it can be nothing else than the bursting in the brain, 
or into the brain, of an idea! I use the word 
“bursting” advisedly, for that alone depicts the sud- 
denness with which an idea springs up and the force 
with which it demands exit. The composer who 
has such an idea feels that he must, no matter 
where he is, no matter what his other occupation 
may be, no matter how ridiculous he may make 
himself, he must get that idea down on paper quick- 
ly while it is perfectly fresh, and before his critical 
and interfering brain has had time to alter it and 
destroy its pristine character. True, this critical 
faculty may, ultimately, show him that the idea can 
be improved in the arrangement—but the true com- 
poser will never alter what may be called the es- 
sence of the idea, the inwardness which gives it its 
character, which makes it his, 

It has often been claimed that if writing for the 
piano one should write at the keyboard. People 
tell you that, however it may be for orchestra writ- 
ings, the composer of piano music can produce sat- 
isfactory results only if he sticks to his piano. This 
is probably true, and it is probably also the reason 
that most piano music is so utterly empty of any 
real idea or inspiration. About ninety-nine out of 
every hundred piano pieces, especially the difficult 
ones, are not compositions, but arrangements. Their 
beauty and effectiveness depend entirely upon the 
way in which the harmonies are “broken,” i. e., one 
note played aiter the other. Liszt must have fully 
understood this, and he must also have been con- 
scious of his own lack of melodic invention; for he 
frequently used the melodies of other composers. 
or folksongs, and merely arranged them effective- 
ly for the instrument he understood so well. And 
note, here, that many of these works now are never 
played in the original arrangement, which was not 
sufficiently pianistic. Chopin, it seems to me, was 
often hampered by the fact that he was a pianist. 
He had a real faculty for melody, a real musical in- 
vention, and the work that he did (we are led to 
believe that he worked very hard over most of his 
compositions), was solely an attempt to get his 
compositions properly arranged for the piano so as 
to make these lovely melodies most effective. And 
how successful he was in this we all know. Yet to 
me it seems that the most musical of his composi- 
tions, the ones I like to sit in my easy chair and 
read (by which process the intrinsic idea generally 
banishes to some extent the mass of arrangement 
and also the lack of sustained tone on the piano)— 
the most musical of his compositions are the least 
effective on the piano, while the least musical are 
the most tremendously effective pianistically. 

I have raentioned the lack of sustained tone on 
the piano. Here, of course, lies the whole secret, 
the whole difficulty. Beethoven, who thought his 
compositions ideally, simply ignored this weakness 
of the instrument; at least, to be exact, where his 
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melodic idea was very imperious he neglected all 
else, while at other times he seems to have striven 
to discover means of increasing the sonority of the 
instrument. This weakness is a real weakness. A 
chord struck on the piano, even the best of pianos, 
dies out so quickly that it is audible actually only 
a few seconds, and so composers for the instrument 
have tried ali sorts of means of repetition to give 
the impression of continuation. That is all well 
and good, considering the important role the piano 
is taking in the music of today, but it is very far 
from authorizing the “would-be” composer to neg- 
lect all else. For the foundation of all art is in- 
spiration. The great composers evidently were 
truly inspired, and yye see everywhere the effort in 
their piano music to accommodate themselves and 
their ideas to the imperfections of the instrument. 
We feel this, I think, especially in Schumann, who 
would sacrifice nothing of his idea to the exigencies 
of the instrument and whose piano pieces oiten are 
positively ineffective for this reason. Another com- 
poser of the same sort is Tschaikowsky, whose 
melodic gift was very strong, and | know of no 
more striking example of this fatal strife between 
idea and pianism than his “Song Without Words” 
in G. Here the melody is exquisite. Once heard 
it sticks in the brain. One whistles and sings it and 
is filled with a real delight by the turn of it. And 
yet it is a poor piano piece. It does not “come 
out” properly at all. 

But the “would-be” composer, the charlatan, who 
has a great desire, but either lacks sufficient educa- 
tion or sufficient talent, believes that he can dig 
ideas out of this instrument which, as we see, is 
morely likely to destroy ideas than to give them. 
And that is just what it does. Music is, after all, 
an abstract thing. That is what we are all, espe- 
cially we critics, too prone to forget. Music is ab- 
stract; it neither represents ideas of concrete en- 
tities nor does it belong to any concrete mode of 
expression. There is no instrument, not even the 
human voice, that is the natural instrument for the 
production of musical ideas. The instrument ts 
only useful as a means of transferring the idea from 
the brain of the composer to the brain of the audi- 
tor, and there is always, invariably, loss in this 
transmission, just exactly the same inevitable loss 
that there is in transmitting electricity or any other 
force. It may be said with perfect truth that we 
have never heard what Beethoven thought; still less 
have we ever heard what Wagner thought. What 
we have heard is a poor, material transcription of 
this thought. And yet the “would-be” composer, 
the charlatan who works at the keyboard, who 
thinks nothing, who, generally, if he did think any- 
thing, could not get it down on paper, fondly imag- 
ines that he is composing because he sets notes side 
by side and end on end! 

The piano has been a curse to music. In the old 
days, when no instrument was handy, composers 
wrote only what actually occurred to them; nowa- 
days any one who can play three notes on the piano 
can “pick out” things, sometimes things that sound 
But of this I will speak 
later. The question now is: In what particular 
way has the piano done the most harm to music? 
That, I think, is easy to answer, and I feel sure that 
you will agree with me. Surely it is in giving com- 
posers, even real ones, the chance of getting beyond 
their real inspiration, especially in the matter of 
harmony. I was talking recently with a musical 
friend about Schénberg, and he insisted that it was 
impossible for Schénberg to have “thought” the 
chords he writes. This is a thing that no one has 
a right to say about any individual composer with- 
out absolute proof, but it is certainly true that many 
of the harmonies now used in modern music could 
only have come at this time by the use of the piano. 
What road we might have followed had our com- 
posers had no instruments to “try” things on, we 
do not know, but it is true that we are going too 
fast, and it is probable that we are taking many 


like real compositions. 





roads that are leading away rather than towards our 
goal. 

For, in art as in life, evolution must be the be- 
ginning and the end of all real progress. And the 
piano gives the composer a means of disregarding 
the evolution of musical thought. He can get 
chords, or discords, on paper that he could not pos- 
sibly imagine unaided by the instrument, and would, 
therefore, not dare to set down. I often think that 
many modern composers dare to set things down 
on paper for the sole reason that they sound 
strange. And I also think that many a modern 
makes alterations in his harmonies, adding notes 
at the keyboard until he finds something that sounds 
strange, but not too strange, and then patting him- 
self on his back, full of the idea that he is original. 
This seems to be somewhat the process that our 
friend who was operating that summer at Vevey 
was using. Yet we cannot accuse any composer, 
not even our friend from Vevey, of wilfully picking 
out things at the keyboard, because he will always 
have the defense handy that he was merely trying 
over his finished composition or making a piano 
arrangement from his orchestra score, and it would 
be extremely difficult to maintain the contrary 

Just look at the mystery which surrounds the pro- 
cedure of a Beethoven or a Wagner. We are told 
that Beethoven, even after he became deaf, used 
to pound for hours on his piano, presumably com- 
posing; and we are told of how Wagner was heard 
playing strange and weird harmonies when he was 
at work on “Tristan’—does he not even mention 
himself, in one of his letters to Liszt, that he is in 
despair because he can neither play his things nor 
tell how they will sound without playing them? 

And I might go on for pages repeating the vague 
stories which have been told about the methods of 
composition not only of musicians but of poets, 
painters, dramatists and other artists as well. But 
the fact remains that Beethoven composed much of 
his music while walking in the country, sketching 
it down in a notebook which he had constantly with 
him—and the fact is, also, that Wagner could not 
possibly have dug his ideas out of the piano key- 
board for the very simple reason that there is hard 
ly any of his music, as it stands on the orchestra 
score, which can be played on the piano at all. And 
it is evident, is it not, that only after long years of 
practice in listening to and recording the sounds 
within his brain could he have placed on paper such 
masterly conceptions as the “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
the close of the “Meistersinger” overture, the 
chorus of the Flower Maidens in “Parsifal,” or a 
dozen other passages no less beautiful nor com- 
plicated. Even such simple matters as the wood 
wind and horns in “Tristan,” those long sustained 
chords which give solidity to the “Tristan” score 
from end to end, . even these cannot be played 
by two hands on the piano. Wagner’s system in 
the writing of these harmonies differs materially 
from that of the older masters. Instead of simply 
filling up all the spaces, from the lowest note to the 
highest, he writes constantly six, seven or eight 
part harmony so spread out, in such open position, 
that it cannot be played except four-hand, and even 
then only partially because of the voices which 
cross and notes which conflict. 

And it was that power of thought which made 
Wagner’s ultimate greatness. Had he, like the 
charlatan, hung himself forever on the keyboard, 
he could not possibly have even imagined the pas- 
sages we now find in his scores, much less have 
gotten them down on paper. And then there is an 
other matter and one that is particularly noticeable. 
as well as being particularly regrettable in these 
modern “piano-made” fabrications of the charla- 
tans; I mean the quality of fluency. There is noth- 
ing which so quickly convinces one of the worth- 
lessness of much of the modern music which is con- 
stantly being published and performed as this ab- 
sence of plasticity and fluency. The method by 
which most of this music is conceived is so per- 


. 
fectly evident in its very essence. We feel how the 
composer has found some ear-tickling (or ear-split- 
ting!) harmony on the piano and conceives the idea 
that a melody of some sort need only be placed in 
conjunction with it to make a musical composition. 
And the result is what we get: abstruse, often 
beautiful and effective harmonies, but no melodic 







































































































idea back of them to excuse their existence. It is 
exactly like some of the modern painters who con- 
ceive a picture that is all color, in which there is no 
form, in which no object, no tree, no house, no hu 
man being, nothing, is represented; mere color, 
tone, effects of light and shade, often very beauti- 
ful, but worthless because they are associated with 
no object, just as in music these harmonies, these 
effects of tone and color are worthless because they 
are associated with no melody, 

We cannot possibly imagine an old master doing 
such things. They would not be called masters if 
they had. It was just their mastery of their art 
which rendered such lying pretense, such silly af- 
fectation, to them impossible. They had too much 
integrity, too much real respect for themselves and 
No doubt, 
even in the old days, there were charlatans in art 


love for their art to do such things. 


as well as in magic, astrology, alchemism and for 
tune telling, but their works have disappeared as 
all such works must disappear. And yet, it seems 
to me, there is a difference today. Even our friend 
at Vevey may not himself intend to be a charlatan 
He probably has no idea that he is doing anything 
out of the ordinary when he picks his music out 
on the piano. And this is the fault largely of the 
professors, who take a great deal too much for 
granted. I can answer for myself that this is the 
case. Only one of my teachers of composition ever 
mentioned the fact that it was necessary and es 
sential to hear mentally every note one put on 
paper, Certain limited results may be very quickly 
got at the keyboard, and the professors (God bless 
‘em!) are satisfied with this and rarely go deeper 
to find out how much of these results are due to 
pure inspiration and how much to the process of 
digging. Only later on does the “would-be” com 
poser perhaps discover that he has been deceived 
like the patient who is kept up by some unscrupu 
lous doctor on narcotics until he can no longer exist 
without them. And like this narcotic patient, so the 
“would-be” composer has before him a long and 
bitter struggle to free himself from this pernicious 
influence. : 

Just stop for a minute and think’ of the sonatas 
for violin and piano that are reeled off by the pian 
ists and which are nothing but florid piano pieces 
with a thin and meaningless thread of violin sound, 
often inaudible, running through them! Just think 
of the so called songs by these so called moderns, 
especially those of the modern French school, which 
are nothing but meaningless harmonies with a stil! 
more meaningless voice part It is altogether 
astonishing that any singer will sing such stuff, and 
altogether gratifying to hear many singers say they 
can make nothing of it. That is a hopeful sign. It 
is a sign that this charlatanism will not last, that 
sooner or later we will be delivered from it, that 
composers will go back to their own unaided minds 
for their ideas and leave the world free to progress, 
slowly perhaps, but healthily by the sane laws of 
evolution. 

And now, to close, let me go back to the original 
proposition: that the public is deceived by this sort 
of a composer, and that the public would certainly 
not support him a single moment if it were aware 
of his methods. The public, as I mentioned above, 
believes in inspiration. The public does not want 
music alone for its money, it wants also a personal- 
ity. Let the best possible piano-player be substi 
tuted for the artist on the concert stage and the 
public will still not accept it. The public demands 
that the artist in person shall be present. Let music 
be composed by mathematics, and let it be as per 
fect as need be, and the public will still not accept 
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it as a substitute for the real thing. The public 
not only wants to know that there is a composer, 
but it wants to know who that composer is and all 
about him. And, finally, substitute piano-made 
compositions for the results of real inspiration and 
the public will turn its back in scorn. It, the pub 
lic, will say “Bah! Machine-made music!” And 
it will be right! 
Yours very truly, 


o— ——— 


VISANSKI REJUVENATED. 


fue Musicat Courter acknowledges the reccip! 
letter from Arthur 


ot 
1913 
To The Musica! Courser: 

In the last issue (March 12) of your paper, Arthur M 
Abell, in his Berlin column, speaking of young Gittelson 
says he got his skill from Visanski and then accredits 
Wieniawski as having been the teacher of Visanski. There 
are some of us who have known Visanski for years—| 
myself have known him for about twelve years—and it 
1as often been a question as to how Visanski can know 
» much, be such an excellent violinist and teacher, and yet 
not look older than he did, say, twelve years ago. 

Visanski not only is talented, he is wily, and even if his 


of the attached characteristic 


llartmann: 
58 Inwood Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 15 


age is to be a secret forever, | am positive it is doing 
him an injustice to make him look young even in Wieniaw 
ki’s days 

Here is Dan Visanski’s life history, as far as I know it: 
lor several years he studied in New York; then, I believe, 
he studied at the High School in Berlin, also with Joachim 
Visanski paid me the compliment to work with me for 
about three years in Berlin and ultimately became 
second violin in the quartet I formed with that magnifi 
cent artist, Anton Hekking 

Only last summer, on a farm in America, Dan paid me 
some heavy gold for more violin lessons and very often 
sends me a box of cigars of a quality that only artists (1 
mean real artists, the kind that wear fur coats) can afford 
to buy 
Dan and I are old friends, and I love his cigars; yet 
would not divulge his age, for worlds! 
Thanking you for the space for this letter, 

Very truly yours, 
ArtHur HARTMANN. 


\s a matter of fact, the passage in the Berlin 
letter to which Mr. Hartmann refers was a mis- 
print, and instead of “pupil of Wieniawski,” should 
have read “pupil of a pupil of Wieniawski.” With 
Mr. Visanski’s genealogy thus acknowl- 
edged and fully established, we hope that both he 


artistic 


and Mr. Hartmann will feel satisfied 


\v last the fate of Arthur Hahn, for many years 
past music critic for one of the leading Munich 
daily papers, the Miinchener Zeitung, is known. He 
had last been heard from on July 31, 1912, when 
he sent a letter from Sterzing on the Brenner Road 
in Tyrol, where he and his wife were spending their 
vacation, announcing his intention of going to the 
Black Forest for the rest of the summer. Since 
and his wife had absolutely disappeared 
Last week, on 


then he 
without leaving the slightest trace. 
the top of the Laaserberg, near Kiitschach, in 
Karnten (that part of the Tyrol lying in southwest 
\ustria), the bodies of Hahn and his wife were 
found by wood cutters, buried in the snow, near a 
secluded spot, where they had apparently been ly 
\ugust 


suftide by taking veronal 


ing since last They had both committed 

Both had long been vic 
tims of neurasthenia. The music critic on a Munich 
daily has a tremendous amount of work to do and 
a tremendous amount of music, good, bad and in 


different to hear in the course of a season and, im 


mediately at the end of the season 1911-12, Hahn 
had gone into the mountains to repair his nerves, 
shattered through the strain of the season. Appar 


ently he was not able to get into condition in the 
summer and, rather than to face another long sea 
son in his nerve racking profession, chose to com 
mit suicide, in which act he was joined by his wife, 


who was also a nervous invalid. \ tragic fate. 


Happily few of Herr Hahn’s colleagues take their 
profession so seriously, especially in New York. 





OPERA IN EUROPE. 


Thursday, February 27. 
Augsburg, “Tannhauser.” 
Lamberg, “Carmen.” 
Basle, ‘‘Freischiitz.” 
serlin (Royal Opera), “Rigoletto.” 
Berlin, “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 
Dortmund, “Pagliacci” and “Secret of Suzanne.” 
Dresden, “Madame Butterfly.” 
Dinsburg, “ Mignon.” 
Feiburg, “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Gotha, “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 
Hamburg, “Oberon.” 
l‘rankfort, “Huguenots.” 
Heidelberg, “Don Juan.” 
Mannheim, “Tannhauser.” 
Osnabruck, “Meistersinger.”’ 
Saarbriicken, ‘“Walkiire.” 
Stettin, ‘“Tiefland.” 
Strassburg, “Colonel Chabert.” 
Wiirzburg, “Colonel Chabert.” 
Paris (Opera Comique), “Werther.” 
Paris (Grand Opera), (closed). 
Paris (Opera Comique, February 28), “Manon.” 
Paris (Grand Opera, February 28), “Armide.” 





Friday, March 7, 1913. 
Aachen, “Rheingold.” 
Berlin (Royal Opera), * Lohengrin.” 
Berlin, “Ariadne auf Naxis.”’ 
Berne, “Carmen.” 
Brunswick, “Magdalena.” 
Bremen, “Huguenots.” 
Crefeld, “Carmen.” 
Darmstadt, ‘“Tosca.” 
Elberfeld, “Huguenots.” 
Gotha, “La Belle Helene.” 
Halle, “Walkire.” 
Hamburg, “Walkiire.” 
Hannover, “Traviata.” 
Heidelberg, “Colonel Chabert.” 
Heilbronn, “Freischiitz.” 
Karlsruhe, “Fledermaus.” 
Kassel, “Tiefland.” 
Koeln, “‘Freischiitz.” 
Koeln, “Marriage of Figaro.” 
Leipsic, “Gétterdammerung.” 
Mainz, “Don Juan.” 
Muelhausen, “La Belle Helene.” 
Munich, “William Tell.” 
Osnabrueck, “Trovatore.”’ 
St. Gall, “Wildschuetz.”’ 
Stettin, “Rigoletto.” 
Stuttgart, “Lohengrin.” 
Zuerich, “Taming of the Shrew.” 
Paris (Grand Opera), “Samson et Delila.” 
Paris (Opera Comique), “Tosca” and “Caval- 
leria.” 
Paris (Gaite), “La Fille du Tambour Major.” 
a 


WAGNER CELEBRATIONS. 

Many Wagner centennial celebrations continue 
in continental towns. The German Woman's Rich- 
ard Wagner Society had a celebration at Wies- 
Professor Mannstaedt conducted the or- 
chestra. Everything passed off quietly without any 
particular enthusiasm. But at Worms-on-the- 
Rhine there was no snail pass in the proceedings. 
The local singing societies joined in the fray and 
there was beer and wine. The chorus produced 
numbers from “The Flying Dutchman,” “Tann- 
hiuser”—not to mention the “Pilgrims’ Choral”— 
and the “Meistersinger.” A young local singer— 
Miss Metzler, her cognomen—sang the Senta bal- 
lad sentimentally, and Miss Baruch—New York 


baden. 


knows the name—did accompanying on a loaned 
grand. 

At Liege the Wagner celebrants called in the 
tenor Heinrich Hensel, of the Hamburg Opera, and 
had Otto Lohse from Leipsic on a first-class ticket 
and return and gave two performances. 

Brussels also had a Wagner memorandum con- 
cert and there were many present who were ac- 
quainted with one another. 

At Leipsic a big café put up a sign, “Great Wag- 
ner evening tonight, February 13, 30th anniver- 
sary of the death of Richard Wagner; after the 
concert pleasant reunion in the casino; elegant 
American bar; concert until 4 a. m.” 


ey Cen 


ORCHESTRAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


Cincinnati will hear at its next pair of orchestral 
concerts, March 28 and 29, Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
symphony, Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony and 
Beethoven’s “Pastorale.” 

Chicago’s orchestral program for March 21 and 
22 is: Schumann’s ‘“Genoveva” overture, Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Strauss’ “Death and 
Apotheosis,” and excerpts from “Parsifal.” 
Madame Schumann-Heink will sing arias by Mo- 
zart, Bruch and Wagner. 

At Carnegie Hall this week the regular New 
York Philharmonic concerts will be omitted. On 
Thursday evening, March 27, and Friday afternoon, 
March 28, an elaborate production of Beethoven's 
ninth symphony will close the Philharmonic sub- 
scription series. Florence Hinkle, soprano; Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; Frederick 
Weld, basso, will be the soloists, and the Schola 
Cantorum— MacDowell Chorus—will assist. Sun- 
day afternoon, March 30, at Carnegie Hall, a popu- 
lar all-Wagner program will end the Philharmonic 
season. 

Frank Healy has been re-engaged as manager of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra for next 
season. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian violinist, will be 
the soloist at the fourth and last subscription con- 
cert of the Volpe Symphony Society, Tuesday even- 
ing, March 25, at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Arnold Volpe has arranged a Beethoven-Wagner 


program in commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of Richard Wagner. The Beethoven numbers 
will consist of the overture “Egmont” and the vio- 
lin concerto. The Wagner numbers will include 
the ‘‘Meistersinger” prelude, “Good Friday Spell” 
from “Parsifal,” Siegfried’s “Rhine Journey” from 
“Gétterdammerung” and “Tannhauser” overture. 
ee eee 


J. Percy Baker, of London, informs THe Mv- 
SICAL CouRIER to this effect: “May I point out a 
slip on page 22 of your issue of February 5? It 
was the violin concerto for which Coleridge-Taylor 
received twenty-five copies of the work. For ‘Hia- 
watha’ he received in all £250 ($1,250), according 
to Dr. Sprigge.” 

—_———~@-----—- 


Chapman-Faulliner Musicale for Children. 


Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president of the Rubin- 
stein Club, will give a musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Saturday morning, March 22, for children of members. A 
feature of the program will include readings by Georgine 
Faulkner (a sister of Mrs. Chapman) from “Hansel and 
Gretel” and “Mother Goose.” There are to be appropri- 
ate musical illustrations. The report that a lecture would 
be given on this morning is an error. The Miss Faulkner 
who lectures, also a sister of Mrs. Chapman (Anne Shaw 
Faulkner), was married recently to Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
the pianist, who collaborated in the lecture recitals. Mr. 
and Mrs. Oberndorfer are spending their honeymoon in 
California. 

A report of the Rubinstein Club musicale, which took 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria last Saturday, will be found 
on another page of this issue. Mrs. Chapman reported that 
the club will have Emmy Destinn, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as the soloist for the closing concert of 
the seasen, Tuesday evening, April 22. . 



















































Random leaves from the diary of a librettist. 


nReR 

July, 1909—Our comic opera is finished at last and | 
flatter myself that we have turned out a meritorious work 
We aimed to do something different from the average 
current comic operas. We eschewed burlesque. We barred 
the putty nosed comedian and the crooked legged king 
with a miniature crown hung on the side of his head. 
We exiled pink tights, show girls, “pony” ballets, kiss 
songs, the sensuous Viennese waltz winding up the second 
act, the slapstick, falls down or up stairs, fat ladies sitting 
on slim comics, songs that do not grow out of the situa- 
tions in the play, “gags,” topical references, blatant cho- 
ruses lined up at the end of every act, tango and turkey 
trot specialty couples—in fact, we disregarded every mod- 
ern, Broadway, catch-penny device, and harked back to 
the real operetta formulas, with music and lyrics based 
solely on the plot of our piece. That plot we made an 
American one, concerning itself with American characters, 
conditions and sentiments. We feel that we have done a 
real service to the cause of American comic opera, and I 
am convinced that we shall please the public and th 
critics, for the critics tell us in their Sunday essays that 
they and the public are tired of Viennese sensuousness and 
the Broadway slanstick kind of fun. Surely the critics 
ought to know 

July, 1910—We haven't sold our comic opera, although it 
has been finished nearly a year. Managers seem to be in 
doubt about it. They listen attentively when I read it 
they nod approvingly when the composer plays it, but they 
don’t make any move toward a production. The consensus 


























LOUISE GUNNING ," THE AMERICAN MAID" 


of managerial opinion seems to be that it is a worthy 
opera. 

July, 1911—Two years, and our opera, “The Yankee 
Girl,” remains unproduced, although the critics continu 
to write that the public is begging’ for relief from the 
Danube waltzes and the “gagging” comedians 

March, 1912—Almost three years, and two more man 
agers have complimented us on our splendid opera and called 
it worthy. I shall tear out of my dictionary the page con 
taining the word “worthy.” 

April, 1912—Hooray, we have found a manager willing 
to put on “The Yankee Girl.” He is convinced that Fat 
has chosen him to be the savior of American comic op ra 
and we agree with him. He says that we are to have an 
immediate production. 

May, 1912—Our manager points out that he has other 
contracts to fulfill, which precede ours, and of course we 
understand. Our opera will follow the others in due 
course 

June, 1912—At a conference yesterday, the manager 
asked whether we would be willing, at a pinch, to chang 
our factory scene to a palace interior, and to make the 
laborers courtiers, and the working girls grand duchesse:s 
We said “Of course not.” Then he said “Of course not,” 
but he looked glum 

July, 1912—Our manager explains that it is too late in 
the summer to produce. We know that he is right. for 
mir Opera is sure to have a long run, and therefore it 
would be better to open in the autumn and have a whole 
season before us 

August, 1912—Our manager sends for us and ask 


whether, in view of the approaching election we do not 
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MARGUERITE FARREL NEVER MISSES HER QUEVE ‘ 


think it better to postpone the opening of our opera unti 
December We hesitate, but moved by the stern demeano 


of the manager, we acquiesce 


September, 1912—Our manager bids us to his office, an 
asks whether it would not be possible to put into our t 
ict some jokes about Bryan and the Balkan war We 


smile weakly and refuse to make the desired changes 
October, 1912—Our manager suggests a ballet in the fa 

tory scene, with the dancer tepping out of the blazin 

furnaces. The composer weeps and I stick a pin into the 


calf of my leg so as to divert my mind 


November i9i2——We beg our manager t be re 
hearsals f December opening Very gently he ex 
plains that the holiday period is the worst possible time for 
production, but carly February will see us in performance 

December, 1912——We are uctive rehearsal. The prima 
donna says that her part lacks charn The ingenue docs not 


; ; 
SOnKS in Caumneg man ¢ nains Hat rie we 
like her song The leading man complains that the stag 


director has no sense of the “low comedy” required in the 
hero’s part. Other members of the company suggest 
merous jokes, lines, scenes, songs, finales. We turn a deaf 
ear to all such ur stage director Ss a treasure He 
says: “At last I have a libretto which is istent ane 
follows the rules of drama l ca set my er with 
interrupting them for specialties The musi tre 
‘ragtime,’ 1s built on the plot-lyrics, and es not 
crazy athletic dancing : rder to hel t paucity 
rhythmic invention and lack of melod ul Oh 
he was a very superior stage direct 
February, 1913-——We opened r piece last evening 
town The audience was most enthusiastic, espeiaily the 
! iu r’ ‘ T dl ne W ha 4 ne ‘ ! té t 
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premiere, and much champagne, the manager paying for 
all most amiably. The newspapers said that we have pretty 
girls in the chorus, good scenery, and an excellent man- 
ager. They mentioned the names of the musical numbers, 
and said that the libretto has three acts. 

February, 1913—We have been on the road two weeks, 
but are losing money. Our manager says that our piece 
does not please the public and “never will do on Broad- 


way. f 
February 1913—We have closed a successful week in 
Cincinnati Our manager says that the public likes our 


He 


explained our previous bad business on the ground of 


opera and that Broadway is bound to “eat it up.” 


Lent. 

March, 1913.—-We are om Broadway, and New York has 
heard our piece. The first night was gorgeous. A large 
audience called forth the composer and he made a speech 
lhe manager slapped me on the small of the back until 
my teeth rattled and exclaimed: “My boy, we'll play to 
My friends congratulated me warmly. 
Next morning I read the papers. Not one of them men- 
tioned that our opera is different from others. Not one 
of them pointed out that we had eschewed burlesque, barred 
legged king 
with the miniature crown hung on the side of his head, 
that we had exiled pink tights, show girls, “pony” ballets, 


$15,000 a week.” 


the putty-nosed comedian and the crooked 


kiss songs, the sensuous Viennese waltz winding up the 
econd act, the slapstick, falls up or down stairs, fat 
ladies sitting on slim comics, songs that do not grow out 
of the situations in the play, “gags,” topical references, 


blatant choruses lined up at the end of every act, tango 
and turkey trot specialty couples—in short, we were judged 
from the standpoint of typical Broadway musical comedy 
were not like them. Some of the 
critics liked the libretto and the music; others ad- 
mired the music and riddled the libretto. “Ah,” said we, 
Our manager declared: “Almost 
That tells 


and scolded because we 


not 


“let the public decide.” 
$2,000 in the box office on the opening night. 
The opera is a dandy.” 

Three 1913.—That public tired of “gags” 
and slapsticks and “rag time” seems to have the stay at 
habit. We have lovely plush seats at our theater, 
but no one appears to wish to sit on them. Our manager 
forgot to 


the story. 
nights later, 


home 


himself last and 
greet me when he me standing at the rear of the 
house He told his assistant that our piece is a “fizzle,” 
and he’s glad he found it out quickly. 

lwo nights later.—It is Saturday night and the house is 
packed. We took in $2,800 at the matinee and evening 


Our manager slapped me again, and every- 


ounted the receipts evening 


Saw 


pertormances 
thing is serene and happy He says that our piece is a 


go,” but that it took the public a few days to discover its 
superior merit. 

One week later, 1913.—Saturday marked the final flare-up 
of public expenditure at our theater. The receipts are 
dropping steadily. The manager hardly looks at us. He 
says that the opera is the worst piece he ever has handled. 
‘The composer and I are inviting all our friends to see the 
They like it 
hours later 
of the stage notifying the company that we closed on Sat- 
urday night. The leading man says “If I had $10,000, I'd 
take this thing on the road.” ‘The prima donna whispered 


20,000, I can procuré the other 


piece 


Two \ notice has just been posted back 


to me: “If you could get $ 
$10,000, and we'll take the piece on the road and make a 
The comedian assured me that with 
proper credit for advertising, he could launch “The Yan- 
kee Girl” on a long tour for $5,000 

have decided that 


fortune.” English 


hour later.—1 it is not the vox 


populi which talks in comic opera, but the box populi. 


One 


I am writing two librettos, one with 


Half an hour later 
each hand They are not different from other comic 
yperas, they de not eschew burlesque, they do not bar the 
putty nosed, etc 
nner 
The Composer says that We Were Right on Principle! 
Rae, 
In the London International there is an arraignment of 


the American public so severely truthful that the reading 
the incisions of a surgeon's scalpel, taken 
Many of our native writers have tried 


it hurts lik 


without anesthetic 


to discover what is wrong with the American public, but 


it took an Englishman to find out. He says: 


It has become patent that many of these evils of cor 
rupted taste, debauched forms and degraded standards may 
This may be 


be traced to one common, original source. 


termed the public school type of mind—a helpless, half 
baked affair sent forth in myriads every year and quite un- 
redeemed if that redeems any- 
This sandy and unstable soil offers almost nothing 


It has been 


by subsequent college life 
thing 
to stimulate the growth of native art or wit 
spoiled in the making; it is sterile, unidealistic, undisci 
plined, blind to wide vistas of life, alienated by abstract 
beauty and misled by many fetishes and gross idolatries of 
business, success and ‘a good time.’ It may thrill to sport 
or politics, but not to literature. But being very numerous 
and representative, has become all powerful, and brutally 
so. One need not abuse, but one must pity these disinher- 


rar 


ited multitudes, whose souls have been cheated of so many 
spiritual gifts and influences. But until the mass is leav- 
ened by the rise of great men, this almost universal type of 
mind will remain incapable of understanding greater work 
in American art and of supporting worthier journals with 
such unenlightened patronage as theirs. The corruption 
and narrowing of public taste are being constantly fur- 
thered by periodicals which are content ‘to meet the peo- 
ple on their own ground.’ Such servile rags, when not 
edited from the street, are edited from the boudoir, the 
home, or the business manager's desk—how many editors 
have I heard curse their chains! From this arises a great 
demand for mediocre work for mediocre minds. The pub- 
lic really writes and paints its own productions, furnishes 
both demand and supply, with consequent auto-intoxication 
of the people by the people ;—a sort of cannibalism in the 
realm of art. ‘Government of, for and by the people’ may 
be the ideal, but as applied to art at present it means death. 
The artist must rise out of the public, but he must remain 
above it even while toiling for it.” 
Rar 
Clara Butt was serenaded by a German singing society 
while she was a guest at the Claypoole Hotel in Indiana. 
\ commercial drummer strolled through the lobby, heard 
the stately choral singing, looked at the solemn faced per- 
formers,and asked: “Who's dead?’ Which is or is not 
funny, according to the point of view. 
nner 
Do you smoke “El Symphonie” cigars, made by E. A. 
Kline & Co., of New York and Tampa? This is a puff. 
nner 
An exceedingly mad wag writes to this department, ask- 
ing: “In a sense, does not this nation look upon President 
Wilson as ‘an American composer—of business and political 
conditions ?” 
ne 
“Pop, what is the difference between an artist and an 
artizan?” 
“An artizan, my son, can usually make at least three dol- 
lars a day.”—Judge. 
eRe 
“Like the *buds and tender shoots of our approaching 
spring are Atlanta’s present day efforts for music,” says 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. “They are healthy and 
full of promise (although very green, some of them), and 
while the uneven soil of an immature taste may make their 
growth irregular, and the frost of discouragement put back 
their early growth, still they are brave and struggle in their 
confidence of a warmer sunshine of appreciation.” Let us 
hope that the worms never will get them. 
nRe 
A Minnesota man has constructed a violin from 5,450 
matches. Fiddlers who play with fire should beware of this 
instrument, 
nme 
A young lady called one day on Rubinstein, the great 
pianist, who had consented to listen to her playing. “What 
do you think I should do now?” she asked, when she had 
finished. “Get married,” was Rubinstein’s answer.—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 
a 
Variations” is assured by C. H. that this was an actual 
occurrence in the Middle West: 
Madame Nouveau Riche: “What other new editions have 
you?” 
Sheet Music Clerk: “We have a new edition of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Songs Without Words’ for only $1.50.” 
Madame N. R.: “No, 1 desire them complete. 
touch are they wit the words?” 
nRe 
Boresom is the name of a new Danish composer who 
has just published a violin concerto, 


How 


Ree 
Joaquin Miller, the poet, left $75,000. Another tradition 
exploded. 
zee 


What is the matter with the spring reporters? No 
“second Caruso” has been discovered this month*among the 
waiters and cabmen, 

neRe*e 


\t last the English suffragettes have real cause for com- 


plaint. The Prince of Wales is learning to play the bag- 
pipes Leonarp LIFBLING. 





Dagmar deC. Rubner in Washington. 

Che fourth musical tea arranged by Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
was held on Thursday afternoon, March 6, in the hand- 
some Red Room of the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., and proved to be one of the most successful of this 
Miss Rubner was soloist and again pleased a large 
and discriminating audience. The program opened with 
a sonata (B flat minor) by Glazounow and the concluding 
number was a ballade in F major, and Scherzo, No. 3, 
both by Chopin. The last group called forth unstinted ap- 
plause from the audience and an encore was graciously 
given, 

Miss Rubner while in Washington was the guest of 
Mrs. Broughton Wood. Da RK. 


series 





JOHN McCORMACK’S CONCERT. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, was filled from garret to cel- 
lar, metaphorically speaking, on Monday evening, March 
17, when the great Irish tenor, John McCormack, gave a 
St. Patrick’s Day concert of Irish music exclusively, so far 
as the printed program was concerned, The encores, how- 
ever, were more international, including Nevin’s “Rosary,” 
for instance. 

That an Irish audience is capable of a good deal of en- 
thusiasm, and knows how to express it, goes without say- 
ing. Needless to say, a combination of the patron saint of 
Ireland, songs of Ireland, and the most famous living Irish 
singer, stirred the Hibernian audience to great demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

Melville A. Clark, the Irish harpist, gave a few ex- 
amples of what old tunes sound like on a small thin toned 
harp, which, being without pedals, was restricted to dia- 
tonic harmonies. The old melodies lost none of the po- 
tent spell with the audience on account of the banjolike 
tone quality of the harp, whose interest is now purely his- 
torical, not musical, 

The justly famous tenor was in splendid voice, and 
showed that little folksongs were as easy for him as great 


opera arias. The program follows: 


Operatic Irish— 
When Other Lips, from Bohemian Girl.........-.++0+++ Balfe 
Lily of Killarmey .......0-..ccsscceccesceccssescccese 
Mr. McCormack. 
Remarks on the harp (Clark Irish harp)— 
Petite Etude 
March of the Marionettes.........-.cccesscscssevccceecs Rogers 
Mr. Clark. 


Modern Irish— 
Hamilton Harty 


Septhe Sem oo cccccvccccccscseccsessscesveces 
PRUs co ccs anicd cecwescadtecscccenesebspectstes C. V. Stanford 
Irish Love Song .... ......Hamilton Harty 


Ancient Irish— 
She Passed Through the Fair.....Arranged by Herbert Hughes 
In Fanaid’s Grove........... .... Arranged by Herbert Hughes 
The Next Market Day.. .Arranged by Herbert Hughes 
Mr. McCormack 


Concert harp, Mazurka. .......s.cccccsscsscoces Edmund Schencher 


Mr. Clark 
Popular Irish— 
The Low Backed Car.... Piso diets cae Gav kha been bee el Mee Lover 
The Dear Little Shamiock.........0.+.0+s000+ Cherry 
The Irish Emigrant (I'm Sitting on the Stile).........- Barker 


Mr. McCormack. 
Success of Martina Zatelia, a Valeri Pupil. 
Martina Zatella, the young soprano, who toured this 
season with Bonci, is a pupil of Madame Valeri, of New 
York. Some press opinions from Ohio papers are repro- 
duced as follows: 








Martina Zatella, former Toledo choir singer, has established her- 
self as an artist of rare talent, unusual training and infinite under- 
standing among local music critics. Such distinction was won at 
the matinee recital with Alessandro Bonci, in the Valentine Theater 
Sunday. 





The splendid local debut of the young soprano was made before 
an audience that accorded her an ovation exceeding in vehemence 
and volume any formerly bestowed by Toledo criterions on similar 
occasion. And the lavish acclaim was fully merited. 

In singing in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” Miss Zatella at- 
tained highest altitude of voice in taking with wondrous success 
the E flat, usually avoided by most sopranos of copious range. The 
innovation was but one of many that elicited spontaneous and per- 
sistent commendation. 

With her first group of characteristic songs, Miss Zatella gained 
favor. Her program provided ample means of displaying her rare 
accomplishments and of providing most unusual diversion for her 
hearers. She was showered with hordes of flowers contributed by 
friends and admirers.—Toledo Daily Blade. 


Miss Zatella won her audience from the start, and was given 
numerous recalls after each appearance. She also received & many 
bouquets and baskets of flowers that the grand piano was quite 
buried beneath them. Her fresh young voice has range, flexibility 
and some remarkably liquid notes; nor is it lacking in expression, 
despite its youthful quality. The years will undoubtedly develop 
in it a power whose latent possibilities already are felt. One is 
assured that a brilliant future lies before this young girl. In a 
brief interview during the intermission, Miss Zatella expressed her 
self as exceedingly happy over the reception she was given in To 
ledo, and also over her coming tour of Europe with Signor Bonci 
and her debut which she is to make in Italy.—Toledo News Bee. 





Miss Zatella possesses a voice of exceptional charm and sweet- 
ness. Every note is clear, true and melodious, the higher as bril 
liant and pure as those of a bell, the lowest, soft and round and 
full. Her voice is flexible and at times full of emotion, and in her 
operatic selections she used exceptional dramatic intensity which 
is appealing. 

In the opening number, three English songs, Miss Zatella showed 
the rich sweetness of her voice; in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” 
she displayed her dramatic ability and emotional qualities and range, 
and in three Italian songs, closing with “Mimi Pinson” from “La 
Boheme,” she showed flexibility and understanding.—Canton Daily 
News. 





Miss Zatella's exquisite rendition of the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia” held her hearers silent for nearly a minute after she had 
finished. Then the sincere demand for an encore showed plainly 
that the young daughter of the Michigan minister had made good. 
—The Repository, Canton. (Advertisement.) 





Anaximander was once laughed at by some little boys 
for his singing. When told of it, he said, “We must sing 
better on account of these small boys.”—Life. 
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(GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK( 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Hoffmann's Tales,” March 12. 


Very frequently minor singers and understudies are 
pressed into service at the eleventh hour when illness over- 
takes a “star” at the Metropolitan Opera House, but it 1s 
seldom that one of the renowned artists consents to appear 
in place of those enjoying lesser fame. Madame Frem- 
stad, however, came to the rescue last Wednesday night 
by agreeing to sing the role of the Venetian beauty in 
“Hoffmann’s Tales” in place of Maria Duchene, who has 
sung the part since Madame Fremstad turned it over after 
the second performance of the Offenbach opera early in 
the season. Madame Duchene became suddenly indisposed, 
Madame Fremstad agreed to 
announcement was made from the stage by William Guard, 
the press representative of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Carl Jérn was the Hoffmann; Adamo Didur, the 
Peddler; Dinh Gilly, the Dappertutto; Leon Rothier, the 
Miracle; Frieda Hempel, the Doll; Lucrezia Bori, the An 


tonia; Jeanne Maubourg, the Nicklausse. Lila Robeson, the 


and when telephoned for, 


hurry to the Metropolitan and save the performance 


new young American contralto, appeared as the Voice 
Madame Hempel sang her difficult solo in the first act with 
real charm, and she showed considerable improvement in 
her impersonation of the automaton. Miss Bori has dis 
tinguished herself in the part of the Munich maid, and last 
week she was in excellent voice. Gilly was enthusiastically 
recalled after his spirited aria in the second act. Giorgio 
Polacco directed the performance once with the same skill 
and when the 


interest which he disclosed 


vived. 


opera was re- 


“Manon,” March 13 (Matinee). 

A special matinee performance of Massenet’s “Manon” 
drew a large audience to the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Thursday afternoon, when the same cast seen in this 
opera on previous occasions this season again appeared 
Enrico Caruso, as Des Grieux, was in glorious voice and 


carried off the honors of the day. Geraldine Farrar was 





Manon; Dinh Gilly was Lescaut, and his fine baritone 
Leon 
was 


voice never sounded better than on this occasion; 
the Count des Grieux; Albert Reiss 
Guillot; Andrea de Segurola was De Bretigny; Lenora 
Sparkes Poussette; Jean Javotte ; 
Maria Duchene was Rosette, and Maria Savage was a 
Servant. 


Rothier was 


was Maubourg was 


Arturo Toscanini conducted this beautiful with 


imspiring verve, and the scenery, especially the realistic 


opera 


gambling house in the fourth act, retlected marked credit 
upon the stage management of the Metropolitan establish 
ment. 
Massenet’s French “Manon” is infinitely superior to 
the Italian one by Puccini, in point of melody, orchestra 


tion, dramatic interest and originality, 


“Trovatore,” March 13 (Evening). 


Anafesto Rossi, the excellent high baritone 


from the 
Boston Opera Company, made his appearance at the Metro 
politan Opera House last Thursday evening as the Count 
taking the place of 
Amato, who was still indisposed. Signor Rossi sang the 
impassioned “II Balen” splendidly and was rewarded with 


in the performance of “Trovatore,” 


an ovation. The other singers of the night were Riccardo 
Johanna Gadski, as Leonora; Louise 
Mar 


tin sang with verve and beauty of voice, and the melodi 


Martin, as Manrico; 
Homer, as Azucena, and Giulio Rossi, as Ferrando. 
Sturani 


old opera was as much enjoyed as ever. cou 


ducted, 


“Walkure,” March 14, 

Several performances of the first part of the Wagner 
trilogy have been given this season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and at each the attendance seems to justify 
“Walkire” offers lovers of Wagner's music 


his course. 
dramas many moments of joy and satisfaction, especially 
when so adequately performed as by the Metropolitan 
Ope Ta Company on this occasion 

Last Friday evening's cast included Jacques Urlus, who 


gave a finished portrayal of Siegmund; Basil Ruysdael, 





COLOMBINE — 


whose resonant bass voice sounded to splendid advantage 
in the somber role of Hunding; Carl Braun, who sang and 
Johanna Gadski, as 

Homer, 


acted Wotan in an intense manner; 


Sieglinde; Olive Fremstad, as Briinnhilde; Louise 
as Fricka. 
delightful singing group, the personne! of which was a 
Lenora Sparkes, Bella Alten, Vera Curtis, Rita 
Fornia, Florence Mulford, Robeson, Marie Mattfeld 


Ihe Valkyrie Maidens were a most active ana 


follows: 
Lila 
and Maria Duchene. 

Alfred Hertz conducted with mighty vigor, but, never 
theless, the orchestra acquitted itself in delightful fashion, 
the 


unusually 


and on the whole Metropolitan institution placed to 
its credit an 


“Walkie.” 
“Traviata,” March 15 (Matinee). 


Frieda Hempel repeated her success as Violetta in the 


satistactory pertormance Ol 


at the Saturday matinee. The 
Amato 
atternoon 


performance of “Traviata” 
German soprano was in superb voice and spirits 
as the elder Germont was another feature of th 
Umberto Macnez the Alfredo. Sturani 
This old Vedi opera, which many musicians claim they 


was conducted 
never wish to hear again, is sure to appeal even to the crit 
ical when sung by artists like Hempel and Amato. Their 
voices infused vitality into the time-worn score and the 
audience, which taxed the capacity of the house, recalled 
the singers, and manifested its delight after each act 


“Faust,” March 15 (Evening). 


Opera hungry New Yorkers rushed to the Metropolitan 
Opera House in such eager haste last 
to lead the 


wonderful was going on ther¢ 


Saturday evening as 


stranger in town to conclude that something 
Something wonderful did 
occur, and that was the presentation of Gounod’s “Faust,’ 
the 


The ‘huge auditorium wa 


an opera that is so wonderful that more it is heard, 


the more wonderful it sounds 
crowded to the outer corridors; this shows that the popular 
priced performances have been very successful. For last 
sold 
ported at the box office that 800 mor 
tickets for 


standing room 


Saturday night the house was out, and it was re 


persons wished | 


secure whom there were neither seats nor 


’ | 
This opera is popular on its 


this 


own account; 


was the 

Fornia, th 
Rothier, the 
Valentine. h 


it was well sung on occasion, Carl Jérn 
Faust; Geraldine Farrar, the Marguerite; Rita 
Siebel; Marie Mattfeld, the Martha: 


Mephistopheles, Dinh Gi 


Leon 


and ly, th 
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familiar numbers in the opera were received with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, and there were as many recalls for the 
gala night. Giuseppe Sturani was the con 


Ingers aS ona 


ductor 
“Lohengrin,” March 17. 

of “Cyrano,” postponed for the second time (on 
this occasion because of the illness of Riccardo Martin), 
Lohengrin” had an exceptionally fine performance, with 

rlus a sweet voiced, poetical and musical Lohengrin, 
Gadski a lovely and vocally sympathetic Elsa, Putnam 
Griswold a polished and dignified Heinrich, and William 
Hinshaw a remarkably sonorous and impressive Herald. 
Others in the cast were Willy Buers as Telramund and 


in piace 





Louis Homer as Ortrud. Alfred Hertz conducted. The 
orchestra played superbly. 
CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB ELECTION. 
(By Telegraph.) 
Chicago, Il, March 17, 1913 


icAL CouRIER COMPANY, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Harriet M. Snow, business manager of the Singvere So- 
ciety, is heading the ticket in opposition to the regular 
ticket headed by Carl Kinsey for the position of secretary 
nd treasurer of the Chicago Apollo Club, Ticket com- 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and 
lirectors. The conductor of the Apollos is appointed 
the board and the board is selected by the members of 
the club. The election will take place April 21; names of 
pposing tickets will be published in Tae Musica Courier 


ext week. ‘This is the first time in the history of the club 


that a woman has run for the office of secretary and treas 


iret Rene Devries. 





Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Lohengrin,” March Il. 


yn was honored last week 


Tuesday evening of 
this season of “Lohengrin” by 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and judging by the large 


the tirst performance 
ttendance and deep interest on the part of the audience, 
| still 
of the most popular operatic drawing cards of th 


vely Wagnerian score is to be reckoned with 


tire repertory 
Many Wagnerites regard with professed disdain the 
iny melodic moments cf this early output of the “Bard 
of Bayreuth,” but, nevertheless, it is a noteworthy fact 
t whenever “Lohengrin” is announced the box office 


are m depleted of tickets. As a matter of fac 


into this inspired creation many of his most 


the 


Wagner poured 


exquisite harmonies such for imstance, orchestral 


Prelude,” “Elsa's 


iird act, the popular “Bridal Procession,” 


as, 
Dream,” the instrumental prelude to the 
not to mention 
the magnificent chorals and ensemble scenes with which th« 
pera abound 

The Bre 
first 
nd also th 


oklyn performance of “Lohengrin” marked th 
American appearance as Lohengrin of Jacques Urlu 
Pelramund of 


Urlus gave a fine performance of th« 


mitial American appearance as 
Mr. 
the Holy Grail,” being equipped with the voice, 
Mr. Buers, wl 
American debut in Brooklyn several weeks ago, 


illy Buers 


Knight of 
ction and appearance suited to the part 
ctfected his 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, as Hans Sachs in 
did not give as favorable an account 


the “Meistersinger,’ 


of himself as on his former visit. He acted Telramund 
much better than he sang it 
Putnam Griswold was a stately and rich voiced King 


his American artist appears to fine advantage in this chat 
ind his organlike basso filled the Brooklynites wit) 
oy William Hinshaw gave a fine account of himself as 


the Herald, 


ucter 


his fine baritone voice sounding superbly and 


| ally the episodes 


dramat: 


assigned to this important member 
cast. Owing to the indisposition of Louise Homer, 
was billed for Ortrud, this part was taken on short 
by Lila Robeson, who gave, under the circumstances, 

atisfactory Emmy 


rendition of this exacting part 


stinn was the Elsa, but neither in voice nor appearance: 


Destinn suited to the part. The four nobles were 
Ludwig Burgstaller, Adolph Fuhrmann and 


Marcel Reiner, and the four noble youths were Louise Cox, 
Rosina Van Dyck, Stella de Mette and Alice Sherman. 

Alfred Hertz conducted with characteristic energy, but 
performance under his agitated baton was a fine one 

his was the fourteenth and last night of the subscrip 
in Brooklyn for this season by the Metropolitan 
A program note reads as follows: “No 
tices to grand opera subscribers for the Metropolitan 
Brooklyn Academy season of 1913-1914 will be issued about 


March 25 to 30.” 


tion senmes 


Opera Company, 





Philip Spooner Recitals in New Jersey. 

Philip Spooner, the tenor, will give a recital in Freehold, 
N. J. Wednesday, March 26, and he sings in Vineland, 
N. J., on Wednesday, April 9. 


Sens 








GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON 











BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Aida,” March 10, 


A farewell performance of “Aida” for the current sea- 
son enlisted the following cast that has made memorab‘e 
previous performances of this opera: 


i eer .++e++eMichele Sampieri 
Amneris eeseceeee Masia Gay 
RES SN Aan Se MM ey STN AE A eh emg PrN! Carmen Melis 
Radames ...Giovanni Zenatello 
OME a cdkd cs ccspdhece nepecnewetivabasiiviaes sian Jose Mardones 


...Aanafesto Rossi 
enw bp ipehenn cece oe ceyi0ueeen an 
cape idexus Hkad tenn tae Myrna Sharlow 


Amonasro 
Un Messaggiero 
Una Sacerdotessa .... . 

Notable in the general brilliant ensemble was the spirited 
and spontaneous singing of the chorus, and the splendid 
conducting of Mr. Moranzoni. The unusually large and 
appreciative audience rewarded the various singers with 
hearty applause, and waxed particularly enthusiastic over 
Madame Gay’s Amneris and Mr. Zenatello’s Radames— 
favorite singers in favorite roles. 


“Samson and Delilah,” March 12, 


Saint-Saéns’ Biblical opera, 
event of the opening performance of last season, was re- 
vived for this one performance with virtually the same 














ee 


ALICE NIELSEN AS SUZANNE IN “THE SECRET OF 


SUZANNE.” 


cast: Maria Gay as Delilah, Zenatello as Samson, Riddez 
as the High Priest, Mardones as Abimelech, and Lankow 
as the Old Hebrew. Mr. Caplet conducted. 

It was indeed a genuine pleasure to hear this opera 
again, and those who have not seen Madame Gay and 
Mr. Zenatello in the title roles have missed two of the 
finest achievements of the artist pair. A beautiful and pic- 
turesque figure wholly filling the ideal of the strangely 
fascinating woman of Sorek, Madame Gay’s singing also 
was full of sensuous beauty and dramatic feeling. Her 
impersonation, if anything, has improved since last season, 
being marked by greater repose and breadth, while the 
dignity of the woman was never lost sight of, even in the 
amorous scene of seduction. And what a truly heroic and 
tragic figure, both in hearing and song, was Mr. Zenatello’s 
Samson. His tones broadly declamatory of rich warmth 
and penetrating power dominated the music as his com- 
manding authority of conception dominated text and situa- 
tion. 

Of the subsidiary parts, Mr. Riddez’s High Priest was 
vocally unimpressive, though he conceived the character 
in a dignified arfd authoritative manner. In marked con- 
trast was the exceeding vocal beauty of Mr. Mardones’ 
splendid organ, heard in the music of Abimelech, and Mr. 


which made a brilliant 


Lankow’s beautiful voice in the brief passages of the Old 
Hebrew. 

From the spectacular viewpoint, too, this performance 
was an improvement over last season, due chiefly to Mr 
Urban’s re-ordering of scenic and lighting effects. 


“La Foret Bleue,” March 14. 

A second performance of Aubert’s opera with the cast 
of its initial presentation gave the Friday night subscril- 
ers an opportunity of judging this new work. Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” which was to have followed 
this performance, had to be postponed, owing to the in- 
ability of Miss Nielsen (who was cast for the title role) 
to be present. 

“Faust,” March 15 (Matinee). 

A change in the original cast necessitated by the sudden 
indisposition of Riccardo Martin, who was to have sung 
the title role, brought Mr. Zenatello in his place. The other 
principals in this excellent performance were Alice Niel- 
sen as Marguerite and Andrea de Segurola as Mephisto- 
pheles, while the Misses Swartz and Leveroni, and Messrs 
Riddez and Olshansky were familiar figures in their roles. 
Mr. Strony conducted. 

Though two seasons have passed since Miss Nielsen 
sung Marguerite in this city, her impersonation is still re- 
membered for its girlish simplicity and charm—as well as 
its pure beauty of lyric song. At the performance of yes- 
terday she renewed the pleasures of this remembrance. 
Her voice, always of lovely quality, not only met every 
demand of character and music, but seemed the very em- 
bodied speech of the trustful young girl. There were 
charm and girlish rapture in her singing of the “Jewel 
Song,’ and a poignant and pathetic appeal in her later 
scenes of disillusionment and suffering. 

Mr. Zenatello’s Faust, always a romantically conceived 
figure, was sung with all the wealth and variety of tonal 
beauty characteristic of this tenor, and with even deeper 
appreciation and feeling for the musical content of 
Gounod’s score than usual. 

A graphic, cynical and picturesque Devil was Mr. de 
Segurola’s Mephisto. His characterization, though not as 
subtle as some we have seen, was yet drawn on broader 
and more clearly defined lines, while his vocal art was at 
all times convincing and impressive, lending marked point 
to dialogue and situations. 

The work of the chorus was so unusually good that it 
called forth applause on its own account. Mr. Strony again 
revealed a stirling musicianship in his conducting, despite 
a few discrepancies between the orchestra and singers. 

“Madama Butterfly,” March 15 (Evening). 

Puccini’s opera was substituted at short notice for Bizet's 
“Carmen,” originally announced. This change was neces- 
sitated by the sudden unfortunate indisposition of Ma- 
dame Cavalieri, who, with Mr. Muratore, was to have ap- 
peared in the last-mamed opera. Madame Melis’ Butterfly 
is well known here and needs no detailed mention. Miss 
Leveroni’s Suzuki reveals additional merits at each fresh 
appearance. It is admirably and intelligently conceived 
and exceedingly well sung. Mr. Sacchetti as the faithless 
Pinkerton did wel! in a thankless role and Mr. Blanchart 
gave his usually finished and artistic performance as the 
Consul. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Poughkeepsie Greets Granville. 

Charles N. Granville, baritone, who was soloist at the 
concert given by the St. Cecelia Society at Vassar Insti- 
tute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., recently, scored an emphatic 
success. The Poughkeepsie Daily Eagle, commenting upon 
Mr. Granville’s work, said that he sang the prologue to 
“Pagliacci” most expressively and that “his poise and 
gesture were so full of meaning that intuitively one felt 
the fervor and passion of the piece.” Mr. Granville later 
sang three Spross songs—“I Know,” “Tomorrow” and 
“Lorraine, Lorraine, Loree.” At the conclusion of every 
song he received enthusiastic applause, and prevailed upon 
the composer to share the ovation with him. “With much 
feeling Mr. Granville sang ‘Vision Fugitive’ (‘Herodiade’). 
The spirit of the sea was in the next number by Coleridge- 
Taylor, entitled ‘Five and Twenty Sailormen.” He also 
sang a Scotch love song full of pathos, ‘Here on the Brae,’ 
by Jordan. Mr. Granville then made the hit of the evening 
with a song by Rodgers, ‘Let Miss Lindy Pass.’ He was 
applauded until he repeated the song, and then brought out 
again by continued hand clapping.” 





“Elektra” in Russia. 

Richard Strauss’ “Elektra” had its first Russian produc- 
tion this month at the Imperial Marien Theater, St. Peters- 
berg. 
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o The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, } 
"Phone, Avon 2923-4. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 14, 1913 
Following out Dr. Kunwald's policy of giving new and 
interesting compositions as an offset to the many classic 
works performed during the symphony season, Strauss’ 
much discussed “Symphonia Domestica” finds a place on 
this week’s program. The “Domestica” symphony is looked 
upon as something of a musical curiosity, rather more of 
an expression of Richard Strauss’ remarkable temperament 
than as absolute music. However critics may disagree as 
to the worth of the composer’s musical revelations, Cincin- 
nati is well aware of its advantages in hearing this sym- 
phony for the first time interpreted by Dr. Kunwald, who 
directed the first European presentation at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and who is an intimate friend of Strauss and 
well acquainted with his intentions regarding this work 
Very elaborate preparations have been made to give the 
“Domestica” in a fitting manner. The extra men neces- 
sary for the performance have been in the city some time 
rehearsing; these, with the regular force, bring the or- 
chestra wp to 100 men. Besides the oboe d’amore, there 
are four extra horns, three extra flutes, two more cl*rinets 
and a large number of violins. Haydn's symphony in E 
flat, No. 9, will be played at the same concerts, furnishing 
a splendid contrast between the modern and the classic 
schools. The soloist is Emil Heermann, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, who will play the Bach A minor concerto. 


nee 


Dr. Fery Lulek, of the Conservatory of Music artist 
faculty, made his first public appearance as soloist last 
Sunday at the popular concert which, owing to the de- 
lightful program and brilliant spring weather, took on 
something of a festal air. Dr. Lulek is an interpretative 
artist of the first class, gifted with dramatic power and 
impeccable taste. His voice is a well placed, resonant bari- 
tone, approaching the velvety richness of a cello in the 
deeper tones. After the aria “O Du mein holder Aben- 
stern” from “Tannhauser” he was recalled repeatedly. 
His greatest success, however, was attained in a group of 
songs with orchestra, “Weyla’s Gesang,” by Hugo Wolf, 
“Still wie die Nacht,” by Carl Bohm, which he sang ex 
quisitely and with an evident understanding of the com- 
poser’s mood, and Charles’ Gilbert Spross’ “My Star,” the 
latter repeated as an encore. The orchestral program 
opened with the “Coronation March” from “Le Prophéte,” 
splendidly played. Handel’s “Largo,” given with a beauty 
of tone that won for the orchestra an ovation, shared the 
honors of the afternoon with the “Carmen” suite, No. 2 
of which Cincinnati audiences never seem to tire. The 
vorspiel to “Lohengrin,” Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” 
and “Kunstlerleben,” another of those charming Strauss 
waltzes, to which Dr. Kunwald imparts the true Viennese 
verve, concluded the concert. The next popular concert, 
March 23, will consist of a Wagner program, with Emil 
Heermann as soloist. 


near 


A brilliant and successful season of grand opera is as- 
sured Cincinnati for the last week in April. The board of 
guarantors, composed of wealthy and influential Cincin- 
natians with a ladies’ auxiliary, are working hand in hand 
with the representatives of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany with the purpose of making the season of opera a 
gala event. Among those who have taken boxes for the 
opera are: C. P. Taft, Mrs. C. R. Holmes, Mare Haas 
and John M. Pattison, of Dayton, Ohio. The opening 
performance will be given April 26 at Music Hall, a mati- 
nee with Mary Garden in the title role of “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” followed by a ballet divertissement with 
Rosina Galli, premiere danseuse, and the corps de ballet 
Saturday evening. April 26, “Walkire” with Olive Frem- 
stadt, Dalmores, Jane Osborne Hannah and Clarence 
Whitehill, will be given. Society will be allowed to rest 
from the pleasures of opera over Sunday, and Monday 
night, April 28, will reassemble to hear the divine Tetraz 
zini in “Rigoletto.” Carolina White and a cast of thirty- 
nine will appear in “The Jewels of the Madonna” Tues- 
day evening, April 20: Should the venture prove as suc- 
cessful financially as it is sure to be artistically, grand 
opera will be a permanent feature of the local music sea 
son, alternating with the May music festival 


The Cincinnati Woman's Club, under the auspices of its 
department of music, Mrs. Thomas W. Allen, chairman 
presented two popular Cincinnati artists in recital Friday 
afternoon, March 7. Theodore Bohlmann, pianist, . and 


Bernard Sturm. violinist. gave the following program 
Sonata in A major for piano and violin, Beethoven; piano 
soli, “Two Rhapsodies,.” op. 79. Brahms; violin soli, “Pr- 
ludium.” Ries; “Adagio,” Max Bruch; “Chanson Sans 





\ § CINCINNATI @j / 


Paroles,” Tschaikowsky ; piano soli, impromptu, in F sharp 
major, Chopin; second ballade, B minor, Liszt 
RRR 

The College of Music offered another evening of enjoy 
ment to music lovers this week. Friday night a number of 
talented young singers from the class of Madame Dotti ap 
peared in recital. The program, though ambitious, was one 
of careful choice, made up of operatic and modern selec 
tions. Notable among those who appeared on the pro 
gram were Alma Beck, Cyrena Van Gordon, ‘Katherine 
Dieterle and Viola Foote, who are well known among the 
local vocalists. Mrs. Province Pogue sang with fine ef 
fect “Le Nil” by Leroux, with violin obbligato played by 
Nell Gallagher Jessre Partton Tyrer 





New York School of Music and Arts. 
The New York School of Music and Arts, 56 and 58 
West Ninety-seventh street, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, 
gave its 347th concert at the Second Church of Christ 
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(Disciples), 505 East 169th street, on Friday evening last. 
This school has been giving a series of concerts in the New 
York churches, and although they have been an artistic 
success from the beginning, this last concert was by far 
the most successful. 

The program opened with the overture from “William 
Tell,” played by Eleanor Lois Fields and William G 
splendidly rendered Mabel V 
Rivers, a member of the faculty, pleased the large audience 


Schwarz, which was 
with her monologue, “Buying a Gown,” and had to give an 
encore. Frederick Maroc, the tenor, sang “Come to the 
Garden, Love,” and “My Love So Dear”’—the last number 
being so well liked that he had to repeat it. Lillian Amend 
Dove sang the big aria from “Traviata,” and her resonan: 
+oice was never heard to better advantage 
Mrs. Dove sang “Ecstasy,” by Walter Morse Rummel 
Eleanor Lois Fields, the fourteen vear old gir! pianist, cre- 
This child pianist is 
becoming the talk of the musical world, and big things are 
expected of her in the future. P. J. Murtagh sang the 
“Flower Song” from “Carmen.” Mr. Murtagh has sung 
with John McCormack and other artists in Europe. Lillian 
Brandon, in her rendering of “The Lover and the Bird.” 
by Guglielmo, disclosed a beautiful voice of much power 
Clarence de Vaux Royer, the eminent violinist, 2 member 
of the school faculty, played beautifully, as he always does 
and the same can be said of Harold A. Fix, the pianist 
Martha B. Ogden, the young Schenectady girl, who ha 
had but two terms of lessons from Mr. Sterner, disclosed 
a beautifully placed voice, and her rendering of “Love 
Question,” by Emil Biermann, was a treat to the ear. Rae 
Henriques Coelho sang the difficult “Shadow Song” from 
Dinorah,” and her rendering of this number was almost 


For an encore, 


ated a sensation by her playing 


and the audience demanded an encore. Miss 
Coelho then sang “Summer,” by Grace Gardner. William 
G, Schwarz, the young baritone, was never heard to better 


flawless 


advantage, and Arline Edgerton Felker, who sang “I Am 
Titania,” from “Mignon,” had to give an encore, so well 
did she sing this beautiful number. Miss Felker’s encore 
was “The Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman. At 
the end of the program, by special request, three of Mr 
Sterner’s pupils, Miss Felker, Mr. Maroc and Mr. Schwar: 
sang the Prison Scene from “Faust,” and it was one of 
the big hits of the evening. Helen Wolverton played th 
accompaniments in her usual delightful manner, and 1h 
large audience upon leaving the church expressed apprecia 
tion for a most enjoyable evening 

The New York School of Music and Arts 
open all summer as usual, with the regular staff of noted 


The 


will remain 


teachers in attendance school has already booked 


pupils from nearly every State in the Union and some 
from other countries as well for the special six weeks 
teachers’ courses These teachers will live in the schoo! 


dormitory 
OPERA IN ENGLISH. 

Chicago, Ill, March ; 

To The 


We cannot give 


Musical Courie: 
[ue Musicat Courter praise enough for 
the text to Zandonai's 


its condemnation of pera, “Con 


chita.”. Henry Russell, as recently quoted, may not want 


opera in English, but our country (if we have any feeling 
for the future of our young people) needs to have every 
thing translated or written to decent English texts, that w 


It is too unfortunate that 


not choo 


may know what is being sung 


Continental (Europe) writers of talent do 
better texts, for these problematical plays or ones unfit 
if ther 
idea that he must give Our 


make 


fiaht the 


for an audience should be prohibited is any power 


to prohibit them. It is a new 


} 


young «people bad books in order to them good! 


There are workers enough men to 


and our young people should have such works in 


among 
pera a d 
on the stage to listen to as will elevate and entertain them 
without forcing upon them questions that life brings on 

Alice Nielsen 
forward to singing Martha in English, that 


too soon to us all If says she is lookin 
‘Haensel and 
then every 


Gretel” might well be sung in our language, 


thing may be translated, worth translating. lFortunat ly 
the day is coming when we are to produce our own mu i 
know 


texts of value will be chosen, and when translated work: 


and we have too much faith in our workers not to 


are given they will either be of worthy texts—or we must 
refuse to listen to them. A few empty houses would sett! 
the question! 

May Tue Musicat Courter continue its good work 


\n AMERICA? 





Butt-Rumford Recital in Chicago. 


According to a dispatch from Chicago the critics of tha 


city showed the same enthusiastic appreciation of Madam 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford as did the New Yor 

musical writers on the various occasions that the Englis! 
singers appeared in the metropolis. Madame Butt and M: 
Rumford sang in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on the evening 
of March 13. The following excerpt from the report of 


Tribune, under the cap 


World's 


Glen Dillard Gunn in the Chicago 


“Madame Clara Butt One of the Great 


is typical : 


tion, 
Singers,” 


Song as astonishing in point of vocal agility as that which brought 


Madame 


intensity and 


fame to letrazzini; as phenomenal in ite display of power 


variety { tone as that { Tita Ruff is rich in 


interpretative resource as any of the gr t German nget und a 
beautiful, wa et forth by Clara Butt in Or 
These r sufficient grounds for 


Butt one of the great 


serenely and nobly 
Hall last 


claiming Madame 


chestra night 


nomenal range and lume f her voice, and the facile coloratura 


was delivered with a arinet ke 


remarkable that it deserve t be included among the 
achievements of a season notably rich ir cal art 
contrasted German 
od by 

French Madame Butt practised P 
Mr. Rumford, whe 


jeder revealed her power to accomplish 
definition of me mere tonal color In lTtalian 
contributed some be tiful ng mm ‘ 


uritone voice of ample mpass and power. H admirable lis 


guistic attainments and his wre in a matter { diction 
pretation are his hief mendations to the attent 


public 
Madame Butt 


Pacific 


ind Mr 
Coast in the 


Rumford are now en route t 
M ignet The vill 
April 29 for Australia and New Z« 
It is definately decided that the English artists w 


private car 
from Vancouver on 
land 
return to America next winter and fill a 
f Advert ement 


limited number ! 
engagements en route to Eneland 


Dr. Carl's Vacation. 


Dr. William C. Carl will spend Easter weel 


Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. 7... returnin 
New York for the spring term of the Guilmant Orywaa 
School on April 1. There is still a long waiting list o 
pupils for admission to the school and to study with Dr 
Carl. Several students have recent gned contracts f 


May I an 
regarding th 


church positions for the ensuing vear from 


mimittees are in frequent correspondence 


capabilities of students available for church positions. 
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Helen von Doenhoff Discusses ‘‘Head Tones.” 





“Head Tones” was the subject of Helen von Doenhoff’s 
nformal lecture at her studio, 1186 Madison avenue, New 
York, Tuesday evening of last week. The singer-teacher 
rst of all stated that she was thinking particularly about 
ric and coloratura sopranos, when she outlined her talk. 
“When we hear such voices as Sembrich and Melba oa 
mechanical records,” began Madame von Doenhoff, 
we are impresed by the beauty of their upper tones; it is 
these tones that move us and make us feel like hearing 
these voices as often as possible on the records, if we can- 
tt hear them on the operatic or concert stage. To pro- 
duce beautiful head tones, not thin nor sung with effort, 
but with ease and purity, and with sufficient resonance to 
carry in the largest auditorium, that should be the aim of 
every teacher. Perhaps it might sound boastful for me to 
t attention to myself, but it is in this branch of tone 
production where I have been most successful; you will 
wonder at that, since I am a contralto, but even contraltos 
hould have beautiful head tones, and where will we find 
more beautiful ones than from the singing of the mar- 
elous artist, Madame Schumann-Heink, 

“There are a number of prominent contraltos who in- 
flict misery upon their hearers when they attempt a role 
like Ortrud, which lies quite high; but how beautifully 
Madame Schumann-Heink sings this part, and she sings 
it with as much ease as a simple lied by Schubert. Singers 
may aceept Schumann-Heink’s tone production as a model 
| know of one contralto, an American, who might have 

ne to the top if her voice had been properly placed. Her 
lower and middle tones were rich and beautiful, but she 


was obliged to shriek, fairly, when she tried to sing above 
F on the fifth line of the treble clef. 

“I have made a special study of head tones, and it is 
their development that astonishes some of my pupils in the 
first months of their studies with me. But understand, I 
am just as particular about the other registers and, of 
course, my aim is to blend the tones so that the pupils 
have no difficulty to sing an even scale. That is the most 
important thing in voice training; it was this kind of de- 
velopment that preserves Adelina Patti’s voice up to her 
seventy-first year; Patti was seventy on February 10, and 
she is still singing. This wonderful woman is to take part 
at the Verdi festival in Rome during the month of May 
Naturally, all singers of the right sort are grateful to 
Verdi for the arias he put into his operas. Every con- 
tralto knows that Verdi wrote one splendid part in Azu- 
cena and the sopranos have still more cause for reverenc- 
ing the memory of the Italian composer, whose centennial 
is to be observed this year.” 

“Let our young singers make a point to get their voices 
equally registered; unless they do that their voices will fail 
them before they are forty, and at that age a voice should 
be at its best, provided the singer is healthy and has led 
a normal life. Singers require plenty of sleep; they must 
think rightly, and above all else study to improve their 
upper tones. We have two kinds of great singers in this 
age; artists like Jean de Reszke and Sembrich, whose 
mentality and musicianship enabled them to reach the top, 
and the other kind are singers with God given voices like 
Patti, Melba and Caruso.” 











MINNEAPOLIS jf / 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 17, 1913 
The chief musical events of the past week were the con- 
rts given on Sunday, March 0, Friday evening, March 14, 
and Sunday, March 16, by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 


chestra Sunday afternoon, March 9, the orchestra pre- 
ented a program of six familiar numbers, consisting of 
igar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” march, No. 1; Tschat- 
kowsky’s “1812” overture; an orchestral arrangement of the 


“Prize Song” from “Meistersinger”; Volkmann's “Serenade 
for String Orchestra,” No. 3, in D minor, and orchestral 
arrangements of three of Brahms’ Hungarian dances. The 
architectural symmetry of the program, for which Mr. 
Oberhoffer is famous, was thrown a little out of ba'ance 
by his placing of the Elgar march and the Tschaikowsky 
overture at the beginning of the prograin, in order to ac 
commodate Hamlin Hunt, organist of the orchestra, who 
had a vesper service at his church at 5 o'clock. After the 
glorious noise of the Elgar march and the Tschaikowsky 
overture the remainder of the program sounded rather 
thin The soloist was Jessie Weiskopf, a locai pianist. 
Miss Weiskopf, who is a pupil of Mr. Oberhoffer, Olga 
Samaroff and Lhevinne, played with much charm and artis- 
tic certainty two movements of Chopin's E minor concerto, 


op. 11, for piano and orchestra 
RRR 
Last Friday evening the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra gave a curiously varied but genuinely artistic program 


For the first time Minneapolis concertgoers heard the tre 
mendous Liszt “Symphony after Dante’s ‘Divina Comedia.’ ” 
rhis important composition opened the program and placed 
upon the roster of the Minneapolis Orchestra another com- 
position of the highest importance. Mr. Oberhoffer is so 
essentially a poetic conductor that such imaginative works 
as this Liszt symphony easily fall within the scope of his 
genius, The performance of the Liszt symphony was aug- 
mented by the work of Hamlin Hunt at the organ and the 
inging of the woman’s chorus from the Minneapolis Phil- 
harmonic Club. Other orchestral’ numbers were the Sme- 
tana tone poem, “The Moldau,” and the overture to Lalo’s 
mera, “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
RRR, 


lwo eminent soloists aided in making last Friday even- 
ing’s concert a notable event in the history of the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. These were Corinne Rider-Kelsey, so- 
prano, and Claude Cunningham, baritone. Mr. Cunning- 
ham sang the “Eri tu” aria from Verdi’s “The Masked 
Ball”; Madame Rider-Kelsey sang *the aria “Leise, leise 
fromme Weise” from Weber's “Freischiitz,” and together 
they gave a stunning interpretation of the duet “Tutte le 
feste al tempio” from Verdi's “Rigoletto.” 

azar 

Yesterday afternoon, at the popular concert given by the 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in the Auditorium, the 


soloist was Marion Green, the Chicago basso cantante. For 
several years the Minneapolis Orchestra has selected solo- 
ists, from time to time, from its neighboring State of Iowa 
Among these have been Lucille Stevenson, Genevieve 
Wheat, Clarence Whitehill and Arthur Middleton. Marion 
Green is also a native of Iowa, and his selection as so'o 
ist at yesterday's concert was fully justified by his mag- 
nificent singing of four numbers new to Minneapolis: “The 
Legend of the Sage Bush” from Massenet’s “The Juggler 
of Notre Dame;” the “Drinking Song” from Percy Pitt's 
musical setting to the Stephen Philips drama, “Paolo and 
Francesca”; Coleridge-Taylor’s song, “She Rested by the 
Broken Brook,” orchestrated by Frederick Stock, and Sir 
l:dward Elgar’s “The Pipes of Pan.” 


Che Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Art and Ex- 
pression offers the following attractions for the remainder 
of March: March 22, lecture, “Music in its Relation to 
Other Arts,” by Caryl B. Storrs; March 29, recital, violin 
and piano, Heinrich Rittmeister and Albert Soergel; March 
19, piano and violin recital, pupils of Frederic Fichtel and 
Heinrich Rittmeister; March 26, recital, pupils of Arthur 
Vogelsang, Bertha Iles and Bertha Wille. 

Rar 


The final Young People’s symphony concert of the pres- 
ent season will be given in the Auditorium Thursday af- 
ternoon, March 30. In honor of the centenary of Wag- 
ner's birth the program will consist entirely of composi- 
tions by this German master. The program follows in full: 

Album Blatt (Album Leaf) 
Sailors’ Chorus, from The Flying Dutchman 
Prelude to Lohengrin 
Introduction to Act IIT and Bridal Chorus, from Lohengrin. 
Prize Song, from Meistersinger. 
Violin, Richard Czerwonky. 
Dance of the Apprentices and Procession of the Mastersingers, 
from Meistersinger. 
Song of the Rheindaughters, from Rheingold 
Forest Murmurs, from Siegfried 
Magic Fire Scene, from Walkire 
Good Friday Spell, from Parsifal 
Caryt B. Storrs, 





julia Culp to Return Next Season. 


Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, will close her present 
season in America about May 20. She is to return to this 
country next season, beginning January 1, when she will 
again be under the management of Antonia Sawyer 

On April 15, Madame Culp will leave New York for the 
Pacific Coast. The Dutch lieder singer has had several 
trips to the Middle West and up in New England during 
the past two months. She has given three recitals in New 
York, has appeared in New York with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, with the Rubinstein Club, and sang 


a 2 tO at aA ONIN Set 


at the gala concert for the benefit of the New York Diet 
Kitchen at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The singer is to give two special recitals in the Little 
Theater, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, March 26, 
and Friday evening, March 28. She has a farewell recital 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, April 15, and the next day 
departs for the Far West. 

Madame Culp has sung twice in Cincinnati, twice in 
Washington, three times in Chicago and sings in Chicago 
again April 6; she has had recitals in Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Columbus, Ohio; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Oberlin, Ohio; Denver, Col. ; 
and two recitals in Montreal. She has sung three times in 
Boston, and the last appearance in that city will be with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

When Madame Culp reaches the Far West she has two 
concerts in Portland, Ore.; one in Tacoma, one in Seattle. 
and the week of April 27 has appearances in San Franciseo. 
to be followed by concerts in Los Angeles. On her way 
back east, Madame Culp will stop over in Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a recital. 





Some Hulsmann Dates. 

April 3 the Hulsmann Trio, consisting of Helen and 
Constance, pianists, and Marie Hulsmann, vocalist, will 
appear at a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 
York. The Trio has many friends and admirers in Staten 
Island, who have arranged a concert at Stapleton. S. I. 
Thursday evening, April 10, at the German Club Rooms. 
A varied program of piano pieces and vocal solos has been 
arranged, and it is safe to say that a large audience will 
attend the concert. Helen Hulsmann has played at Fern- 
cliff, Rhinebeck on Hudson, Spence School, Waldorf- 
Astoria, Hotel Astor, Lake Mohonk, and other fashionable 
hotels, studios, churches, schools and drawing rooms with 
great success. Her repertory includes compositions by 
Liszt, Bach, Westerhout, Rubinstein, Grieg, Beethoven, 
Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, MacDowell and Chopin. 





Pilzer-Spooner Recitals. 

The joint recitals of Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, and 
Philip L. Spooner, tenor, are destined to be among the mu- 
sical features of the post lenten season. A number of en- 
gagements have already been booked for which attractive 
programs have been made, Mr. Pilzer is rapidly making 
his way to the front as an artist of premier quality, and 
Mr. Spooner is so well liked wherever he appears that he 
is certain to win a high place among American vocalists. 
Certainly it is a matter of justified pride when two young 
Americans can co-operate in so meritorious and artistic a 
mission, The success won by Messrs. Pilzer and Spooner 
is a result of earnest endeavor and high ideals coupled 
with American pluck and perseverance. 





Alice Garrigue Mott Studio News. 


Lilly Dorn, the talented soprano from Vienna, who has 
been spending*the winter in New York in order to study 
with Alice Garrigue Mott, sang with success at the Wag- 
ner concert given by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Saturday afternoon, 
March &, under the direction of Walter Damrosch. Ma- 
dame Dorn sang “Flsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin,” 
“Cradle Song” and “Dreams.” The concert was under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. and was the last 
in the series of concerts for young people given this sea- 
son by the New York Symphony Orchestra. 





Van der Veer in Good Health. 

Nevada van der Veer, the mezzo-contralto, has fully re- 
covered her health, following a short illness, and is ready 
to accept engagements, as usual, for concert, recital and 
oratorio. Like her husband, Reed Miller, she is now free 
for spring festivals, etc., for the first time in some years, 
having heretofore been on extended tours from May on 
Roth singers have records of appearances with leading 
societies of the United States, which were most successful. 





Francis Rogers at the City College. 

On Thursday, March 22, Francis Rogers will sing in the 
Great Hall of the College of the City of New York at an 
entertainment given in honor of the German Ambassador 
and other prominent Germans. 

On March 25 Mr. Rogers will sing in Waterbury, Conn., 
and on March 26 in Flushing. 





Carré to Sing in the “Crucifixion.” 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” will be given on Good Friday, 
March 21, at the Tomkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in which George Carré will sing the 
principal tenor part. 





“Ariadne” in Cassel. 
Great success attended the production of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” in Cassel, Prof. Dr. Beier directing the opera with 
unusual skill. 
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“A LOVERS’ QUARREL.” for the Gilchrist Potter Prize Fund; (2) that the applica- Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Berlin. 

In a previous issue of Tue Musicat Courter mention 0Ms for the fellowship shall be in the hands of the chair- The fourth concert in the series which Ossip Gabril 
was made of the first production in New York of the —. ot ee on graduate study and degrees in witsch is giving in Munich and Berlin this season to illu 
act opera, “A Lovers’ Quarrel,” by Parelli, which was first CoUrse, Prof. F. Anderegg, chairman, on or before May 1; 
produced in America by the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera (3) that the fellowship is open to “indigent, self support- 
Company in Philadelphia. The production in New York ing young women, irrespective of color, students of Ober- 


trate the development of the piano concerto had for a 
program the Rubinstein D minor, the Liszt E flat maj 
and the Tschaikowsky concertos. The fi 





owing criticism 


“ a. P OM tf soniteane J . > “alliage rho > COT lete . 7 . . ; ans “CO . 
was given at the “Bohemians,” Hotel Astor, on Sunday lin College, who have completed a full course in said col- show what the Berlin critics thought of his playing 








evening, March 9, by Charlotte Nelson Brailey, soprano; lege, merited scholarship and deportment recognized,” that The artist } +} , th t afford t 
J 5 : : artist has so perfected $s tec > that it affords n an 
Harriet Foster, mezzo-soprano; Austin Hughes, tenor, and the preference be given to recent graduates, and to those nlimited means for developing his musical ideas. His interpreta 
Harold Mallory, baritone, all of whom had tion of every work shows ripeness, earnestr 
: a nobility. His ‘ s constantly on the b 


been coached by Oscar Saenger, the well 





known vocal teacher, who also conducted the ee nk tig > : _ . ni au ; ; 

performance, while the stage management was nentinien tay ¥ . tself f the ge 

in the hands of no less an artist that Léon ness of his artis Vossische Zeitung, Be I 

Rains, the famous basso, now in America, who ruary ) 

also holds the position of chamber singer in : us 

the Royal Opera, Dresden. He neve yed with more brilliance, | ess 
The entire performance was a remarkable line and emperament. He was at his best 

the Tschaikowsky conce > stormy, fiery inter 


success Owing to the careful coaching at the 








hands of Mr. Saenger. oa a — ear gy Pvtnagpenaat 
app laus Signale, Be ary ) 1 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. At 
Oberlin, Ohio, March 14, 1913 rT! tist played with fascinating dash and earne 

Profs. Franz Kohler, Friedrich Goerner and ee ee J art the: coe He dis © a 
William K. Breckenridge gave a most delight- i an Reichs! Rerl pm Rim * 
ful program of chamber music last Tuesday 
evening. The trios played were the first move- 
ment of the Brahms, op. 40, and the last two T he Ischaikowsky's fa ‘ erto, wh 
movements of the trio, op. 29, by Vincent petthse. ~s anys ~e ~ saan 
d'Indy. This was originally written for clari- s th “* sail e “i ? a - o_ oa sii 
net, cello and piano, but the clarinet part suits arts. It filled th enth for work ar 





the violin admirably both in style and range, player alike.—Norddeutscher Allgemeine Zeitung, Be 
and the trio, which was splendidly played, mn, Fe . 

left a deep impression on the audience. The 

theme of the second movement, a chant ele- 

Sette rr lod In this program the player showed himself at the 
giaque is especially beautiful, being a melody SCENE FROM “A LOVERS’ OQUARREI aiid, ike all Bin ’cetieen en ik: chain duces 
of extraordinary sweep and breadth. Profes- bis instrument. Seemingly endless spolause rewarded 
sor Goerner also played the Grieg A minor sonata for cello who intend to pursue a protracted course of study, includ s work.—Deuts Reichsanzeige Berlin, February 18, rors 
and piano. He made the andante a movement of ex- ing research; (4) that the candidates for this appointment —_— 
treme beauty, while his technical resources were evident in shall be expected te consult with the Oberlin heads of the Everything is at hand in Gabrilowits¢ playing: the brilliant, 
the dash with which he played the first movement departments of study in which they are to pursue gradu tounding technic of the virtuoso, t nergy of the intel 

, y: . c ’ . rent musician, the plastic strength of the broad minded artist and 

Professor Kohler introduced to an Oberlin audience for ate work iB . pia : < ue 

e c é f e delicacy of the sympathetic dreamer Further a natural ele 

the first time a charming new sonata for violin and piano ene wance tal eifacment ta civic which le ctldom tend even. chen 
by Enrico Bossi. It was full of melodic interest and held the great ones. of the piano.—Konzertschau, Berlin, February 

: : Sn} May Porter, Organist, in Recital. 
the audience by its vital rhythmic strength. The “Scherz y » Org ° 1913 
so” wa icularly captivating it 1 rhvtt \ y cital under the auspices of The Facult , oie 
( as particularly captivating in its unusual rhythm nm organ recital under the auspices of i aculty ‘ : , 

SEs “ ~ . ears : 4 ? The art with which Gabrilowits treats sex lary and conven 
Professors Kohler and Goerner are comparatively new American Organ Players’ Club will be given in the as tional things is specially attractive. He is never pathetic at the 
additions to the conservatory faculty and are both very sembly hall of the Central High School, Philadelphia wrong moment. At the same time he never ghts anything of 
valuable men Mr. Kohler was the former real j rtance \ te of all theme ef 
concertmaster of the Pittsburgh Orchestra and f ' , 
Mr. Goerner the principal cellist They have lin, Fel Pacers 


added much to the work and valug of the 
string department of Oberlin Conservatory 
Obe N ical Union, con 
Phe berlin Musi al Union, composed of David Bispham's Grip upon His Audience. 
members of the faculty and undergraduates, 
is arranging for the annual festival along lines A noticeable feature of a David Bispham 


somewhat more ambitious than anything at- concert is the intense interest and unwavering 

















tempted during its past history A series of attention displayed by the audience in every 
three concerts will be given on Monday and number As a rule at concerts it must be 
Tuesday, May 12 and 13. In celebration of the admitted that a considerable share of the at 
centenary of the birth of Wagner the program tention is somewhat perfunctory and largely 
for May 12 will be devoted entirely to his a matter of courtesy, but no trace of th 
works, including selections from six of his spirit can be discerned when David Bisphan 
operas. On the afternoon Of May 13 the hold The d itic element 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra will give a sym- strong recitals n ide t 
phony program, and the evening will bring the tell its stor effectively that the imag 
festival to a close with Mendelssohn's “Eli- tor } auditors respond tantly ar 
jah,” presenting a full chorus of the Musical every number receives keenest attention. 
Union of 175 voices, assisted by the orchestra. fact is frequently mmented or nd the 
The appearance of the Chicago Symphony er is often asked what the secret of 
Orchestra has come to be an annual custom remarkable grip his audience 
in Oberlin This year the orchestra wili be Wl modestly disclaiming fact that 
assisted by a quartet of soloists, including Flor- ther: anything unusual in the anner in 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Rosalie Wirthlin, con- vhich he holds his auditor M Bispham 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, of the Metropolitan SCENE FROM “A LOVERS’ QUARREL.” ays that he believes we all possess, in vary 
Opera Company, tenor, and Henri Scott, of the Charlotte Neloon Brailei;-Westane; Blertiet Foster, mesto-copranc; Austia Hughes, tes ing degrees, a natural “wireless” means of 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, basso, who Harold Mallory, baritone; Oscar Saenger, conductor communicating mental pictures to each other 
will sing the role of Elijah. The festival is and when people tell him that the co the 
to be under the direction of Dr. George Whitfield An- Thursday evening, March 27, by May Porter, organist at very ene of his ng or recitation. as though ¢ ‘ 
drews, of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. the Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia Miss were set for it, it not because he lis” ther 

The following fellowships for graduate study are open Porter will be assisted by Gertrude Keppelmann Landis for he strongly opposed to such means. but becaus 
for the year 1913-14 to alumni: The Adelia A. Field John violinist, and the combined choruses of the Cantaves and ng to his own clear mental picture of th ene. or 
ston Fellowship, open to alumnz of L. L. S. only. Appli- the Al-Alamoth, of which Miss Porter is musical director or emotion, his auditor innot help seeing the me thing 
cation should be made to Edith Dickson, 172 Elm street, There will be incidental solos sung by Edna Florence Whatever the reason, one thing is certain. and that 
Oberlin, before April 1. The fellowship amounts to $500 Smith, soprano. Marie Wesbroom Dager will be the a that old or ung, mas and feminine, amateur and 
The Alumni Magazine Fellowship is open to all graduates companist professional, all come ur the spell of Mr. Bispham 
of the college. Applications for this should be made to a wireless”—shall we call it “genius 
Prof. F. Anderegg, 207 E. College street, Oberlin, before The Torquay (England) Municipal Orchestra under the a 
May 1. Income $400. The Gilchrist Potter Prize Fund is direction of Basil Hindenberg has been giving symphonies A very successful concert was given in the Town Hall 
open to self supporting young women, graduates of the by Tschaikowsky, Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, at the at Hobart, Tasmrania, by the Orpheus C1 which was 
college. Applications for this should be made to Professor symphony concerts at the Pavilion. On April 22 and 23a tablished in 1877. Its patron is His Excellency the G 
Anderegg before May 1. Income $300. The following are Wagner festival will be held to celebrate the hundredth ernor, Sir Harry Barron, and Lady Barron and her suit 
the terms on which the Gilchrist Potter Prize Fund is to anniversary of the composer's birth. The orchestra will b were present. The program included songs. a vocal et 
be awarded: (1) That the committee on graduate study augmented for the occasion by members of the Queen’s a violin sol ind a recitation: but { course. ¢} af 
and degrees in course be empowered to recommend to the Hall, London Symphony and New Symphony Orchestras numbers were the part-songs and the waltz ct 
faculty of arts and sciences, the candidate and an alternate all from London Reigneth Over All,” by Elasser, which was encore 
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Ellen Beach Yaw Sings for Rubinstein Club. 








f last week, more than 600 women 

fth musicale of the season given by the 
Club, of New York, in the Astor Gallery of the 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president 

honor on the stage. Ellen 
hed American coloratura soprano 





particular attraction, and other excellent 
to the varied and beautiful program 


Quartet nsisting of Mildred Graham 
Marie Bo Morrisey, contralto; Har 
W n Hindemever, tenor, and George Warren Reat 
‘ ih Leete, pianist, and Eleanor Stark 
panist, added t e interest of the day 
wonderful singing of Miss Yaw, the program 
nterest because of the song cycle, “Servian 
Georg Henschel, in which the members of 
t Quartet distinguished themselve The cycle 
irtets, bariton ilo, tenor solo, soprano 
ntralto solo and duet for soprano and contralto 
f the program for the afternoon was as fol 
} cana Mascagni 
Schubert Ouartet 
) h Cyril Seott 
1 Teolde Wagner-Liszt 
Bidh Leete 
} rigals 
the Tx ‘ \ Dr Arn 
May Weelkes- Nevin 
= il t On t 
Walk (Semele) Hande! 
Gordon's Met William G. Hammond 
George Warre Reardon 
n Ernan Verd 
\ I Pueci 
Ellen Beach Yaw 
I ; } Dp. 3 Geor Henschel 
un Romance 
T t n New Y¥ k 
‘ ef Word 1 mu by }F n Beach Yaw 
“ " B Yaw 
man ) time in New York.) 
I I h Yaw 
{ 
Schubert Ouartet 
M y A voice een to be growine more beautif il 
hearing; her high notes are as sweet and bird 
ever, and her double trill marvelous The 
tor of the inger | gained in power and 
wt 
\ Yaw, it is reported, discovered the double trill in 
while practisi her own composition, “Cuckoo 
Firefly” and “The Skylark.” which she sang for the 
time in New York at this musicale. The songs are 
tiful, but so difficult that only a singer with the Yaw 
f vocalization can sing them 
The singing of the Schubert Quartet was artistic, and 





the musicians present expressed their admiration for the 
Henschel cycle. 

Mary Carr Moore, of Seattle, composer of the opera, 
“Narissa,” was a guest of the afternoon and was introduced 
to the members by Mrs, Chapman. The Rubinstein Club 
is in its twenty-sixth year, with an associate membership 
of 550 and a choral membership of 200. The officers and 
directors of the club are: 


Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, president; Mrs. Eugene Hoffman 
Porter, vice president; Mrs. Samuel J. Kramer, vice president; Mrs. 
Samuel Lane Gross, vice president; Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish, 
recording secretary; Mary Jordan Baker, 351 West 114th street, cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer. Directors—Mrs. John Hudson 
Storer, Mrs. Charles F. Terhune, Helen Barrett, Mrs. George Wal- 
ter Newton, Mrs. W. H. H. Amerman. William Rogers Chapman, 
musical director, 


Clement's Farewell to New York. 


Tuesday afternoon of last week, as Edmond Clement 
sang Dubois’ charming song of nature, entitled “Rondel,” 
as the opening number of his farewell recital in Carnegie 
Hall, the stage was a bower of palms and potted plants, 
many of them in bloom. It was an inspiring sight. 

The grand piano on the stage stood silent, and likewise 
the organ remained closed during the recital, for the 
French tenor was accompanied by the Barrere Ensemble 
nd in several of his songs was also assisted by Carlos 
Salzedo, solo harpist of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Orchestra. The program for the day, so out of the usual 
order of concert lists, was presented as follows: 


Rondel as ; ...+.++Dubois 

Absence ; .. - Berlioz 

Sonnet Matinal . Massenet 
Mr. Clement 

Ronde de Nuit ....Gouvy 

lambourin . ‘ . .Gouvy 

The Barrére Ensembl 

Les Cloches Debussy 

Clair de Lune ...+Fauré 

Chant de Paques Rougnon 

\ des Oiseaux .-«.Hiie 
Mr. Clement 

\rabesque : .. .Debussy 

Variations on an old style theme ..-Salzédo 


(For harp alone.) 
Carlos Salzédo 
Saint-Saéns 
Bruneau 


La Sérénite 


Mignonne 





EDMOND CLEMENT 


Serénade ue ; ’ ee veeb Aves aon . . Bizet 
Mr. Clement 
Andante de la Petite Symphonic. . : . .Gounod 
The Barrére Ensemble 

ceuse (Jocelyn) ‘ . . me ..+++. Godard 
Chanson d’Automne . . eentne ..G. Barrére 
Dedicated to Mr. Clement 

Guillot Martin (1525) 


- . Perilhou 
Fleurette (1830) (La Laitiere de Trianon) 


Wecekerlin 
(By request.) 
Mr. Clement. 


In the singing of “Clair de Lune,” by Fauré, Mr. Clem- 
ent was accompanied specially by Mr. Salzedo, the harpist, 
and George Barrere, the flutist and leader of the Barrere 
Ensemble. The voice plended beautifully with the instru- 
ments and the fine audience demanded a repetition of the 


song, as it did of several others during the afternoon. Mr. 
Clement was in excellent voice and once more gave illus- 
trations of the polished style of singing which is particu- 
larly liked by the cultured classes who in America love 
the French language as their own, more often better than 
their own, since they take greater pains in perfecting them- 
selves in that tongue. 

The performances by the Barrere Ensemble and the 
solos by Salzedo were delightful; the harpist was recalled 
and obliged to add an encore after the performance of 
his musicianly variations on the style of the early seven- 
teenth century. It was altogether an unusual concert. Mr. 





CARLOS SALZEDO 


Clement will go abroad to fill engagements in opera (in 
Paris) this summer and he may sing at some of the French 
performances at Covent Garden in May and June. 





Concert at Cincinnati Woman's Clab. 

One of the most interesting musical events of this 
season’s series at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club was the 
joint recital, Friday, March 7, by two of Cincinnati's lead- 
ing musicians, Theodor Bohlmann, pianist, and Bernard 
Sturm, violinist. The program opened with a superb pres- 
entation of the Beethoven sonata, op. 12, No. 2, for piano 
and violin, in which the players showed themselves mas 
ters of ensemble. Bernard Sturm’s additional contribution 
to the program consisted of the Ries “Praeludium,” played 
with brilliant technical facility; the “Adagio” of Max 
Bruch, which he gave with beautiful tone quality, subtly 
varied in exposition and the “Chanson Sans Paroles” of 
Tschaikowsky, full of tenderness and poesy. Mr. Sturm 
was accompanied with a truly delightful and artistic skill 
by George A. Leighton. 

Mr. Bohlmann played two Brahms rhapsodies with daz- 
zling brilliancy and impetuosity; the F sharp major “Im- 
promptu” of Chopin he gave with rich nuance and in a 
thoroughly interesting manner, and brought the afternoon 
to a notable close with the second ballade of Liszt. Mr. 
Bohlmann is an artist of pure musical fibre and intellect- 
uality, and his public appearances always attract large au- 
diences. Both artists were accorded frequent recalls and 
the audience gave emphatic expression of its appreciation 


Oratorio Society in “A Choral Service.” 

Otto Taubmann’s “Deutsche Messe,” called “A Choral 
Service” in English, forms the chief event of the New 
York Oratorio Society’s next performance, Friday evening, 
March 28, at Carnegie Hall, Louis Koemmenich conduct- 
ing. The composer, a German, was born in 1859, and the 
unique, complicated and very lovely work will have its first 
performance in America on that evening. Inez Barbour. 
Mildred Potter, John Young and Putnam Griswold are the 
soloists. In commemoration of the tooth birthday anni- 
versary of Richard Wagner, the “Apotheosis and Finale’ 
from Act III, “Meistersinger,” will be performed, Putnam 
Griswold singing the solo. The evening constitutes th 
226th performance of the Oratorio Society of New Yor’. 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, founder, 1873. All business com 
munications should be addressed to Frederick H. Com- 
stock, treasurer, 36 Wall street. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY CONCERT. 

The romantic composers had it all their own way at 
the two Philharmonic Society concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Thursday night and Friday afternoon, March 
13 and 14, on which occasions Weber’s “Preciosa” over- 
ture, Schumann’s “Rhenish” symphony, Schubert's “Unfin- 
ished” symphony and Mendelssohn's “Scottish"’ symphony 
were played. The dividing line between the classical and 
the romantic has to be rather fine drawn to separate Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” from Beethoven's ninth, for instance. 
And if Brahms’ 
mann’s symphonies be classified as romantic? 
of fact, Haydn and Mozart were romantic after Bach 
Beethoven was romantic after Haydn. Schubert. Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn were romantic—or were called 
romantic—after Beethoven. But beside the romantic 
works of our day surely the symphonies of Schubert, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn are classics. 

Schumann has more of the spirit of romance than Schu- 
bert or Mendelssohn, perhaps, and is less formally con- 
ventional. Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
in structure, what there is of it, and not as romantic and 
descriptive as the finale of Beethoven’s seventh symphony 
Mendelssohn, also, followed classical models in his formal 
structure. He is more light of touch and cheerful than 
the other two romantic symphonists on the Philharmonic 
programs, though he is far more serious and weighty than 
Haydn. The important fact remains, however, that these 
three symphonies are delightful music. 

Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
historian and critic, Naumann, 
phony since Beethoven's time, 
novelty in New York, or at any rate, 

Conductor Stransky was hardly as 
breadth and grandeur of this work 


symphonies are classical how can Schu- 
As a matter 


symphony is classical! 


symphony, which the German 
ranked as the greatest sym- 

might almost be called a 
a rarity. 
satisfactory in the 
as in the more viva 
cious and sprightly score of Mendelssohn, in which music 
the leader seemed to find a congenial medium for reveal 
ing his own temperament. 

The Mendelssohn symphony certainly is superior to the 
Schumann in the manner in which it is orchestrated 
Mendelssohn was surer of his technic. He had no guess- 
ing to do and needed to take nothing on chance. His 
“Scottish” 
favor of far inferior works which have no better recom 
mendation than that they have never 
formed. 

Schubert’s immortal “Unfinished” 
point of age is older than the works of Mendelssohn and 
familiar to every one. But its 


symphony is likewise too often set aside in 


before been per 


symphony, which in 
Schumann, is of course, 
familiar melodies were none the less pleasing when heard 
Schu- 
bert’s supreme art of artlessness was strongly in contrast 


beside the more modern works on the program 


with the technical skill and mastery of Mendelssohn, and 
the evident great intellectual labor of Schumann. Schu 
mann and Mendelssohn usually make a stronger appeal to 
students of musical composition because the mastery of 
the art is more apparent. Schubert's works seem easier 
to write. But the 

There was much to commend in the work of the orches 
tra at these concerts, and many little bits of solo by indi 
vidual instrumentalists were perfection itself. But on the 
whole the orchestra sounded as if there had not been 


Schubert secret is lost 


quite enough rehearsal for so ambitious a program of 


three symphonies. 





New York Throat Hospital Concert. 


Blanche Manley, soprano; Lilla Ormund Dennis, mezzo- 


Paul Reimers, tenor; Bonarios Grimson, violin 
Theodore Flint, accompanist, united in a very en 
joyable concert given at Aeolian Hall, New York, March 
13, for the benefit of the New York Throat, Nose and Lung 
Hospital. Opening the program with a thoroughly musi 
cianly performance of a Grieg sonata for piano and violin, 
by Messrs. Grimson and Flint (the ensemble being above 
reproach), Miss Manley came next, singing the “Jewel 
Song.” Her sympathetic, youthful and unaffected appear 
ance, together with a beautiful natural voice, 


soprano, 
ist, and 


cheracterized 
by free emission and perfect enunciation, led to numerous 
recalls. 
Schubert with finish of detail truly delightful. 

Lilla Ormond, now Mrs. Dennis, retired from the active 
ll her 


own, full of expressive nuance and the piquant facial ex 


Paul Reimers sang lieder by Mendelssohn and 


musical field, sang French sorgs next, in a way 


pressions which belong to the fair lady. Mr. Grimson 
“Viennese Caprice” 
“Gemithlichkeit” 


with true understand- 
of the Austrian 
by Godard with daintisess suf- 


played Kreisler’s 
ing of the abandon and 
mood, and a “Fairy Piece”’ 
ficient to awaken desire to hear much more such playing 
SJutterfly” aria, showing her 
including high tones « 


Miss Manley again sang the “ 
expressive voice to advantage, f true 
pitch and considerable power. This young lady, connected 
with the Boston Opera Company, should persist and event 
ually attain artistic heights and position. Mr. Reimers 
sang French songs with intimate expression, and thre: 
songs in English sung by Lilla Ormond closed the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Flint was a capable accompanist, to whom praises 
are due. 


Madame Dutton Scott's Plans. 

Madame Dutton Scott, contralto, who for the past 
season has made her home in Chicago, where she has been 
heard in concert, has left that city to take up her residence 
in New York City, where she will remain during the spring 
and part of the summer. Madame Scott will return to 





MADAME DUTTON SCOTT 


Chicago in the early fall. Her activities at that time trans 
fer her from the concert field to the operatic stage, and it 
will probably be on the Chicago Auditorium stage that she 
will be heard. She already has at her command many of 
the leading contralto roles in the vernacular, among which 


may be mentioned Azucena, Dalila, Ortrud and Amneris 





Sternberg Pupil Meeting with Success. 
Dorothy 
is already an artist and is studying with Constantin von 
Sternberg in Philadelphia. At a recent concert of the Mat- 
inee Musical Club of Philadelphia, 
N, J., she played with great success. On Tuesday, 
ary 18, Miss Goldsmith 
in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
resulted in other engagements, both private and public 
She will be the piano soloist for the Orpheus Club of Dan 
ville, Pa., on March 24, and will give a recital at the Church 
of Holy Angels, Logan, Pa., April 18. Miss Goldsmith has 


Goldsmith, although a girl in her teens, 


given at Woodbur 

| ebru 
appeared at an important concert 
where her fine p'ayin 




















DOROTHY GOLDSMITH, 
Pupil of Constantin von Sternberg 


advance in her studies with Mr. von 
early fall she is booked for a tour of 
which will be published 
in concerts and 


made remarkable 
Sternberg, and in the 
the Middle West, 
later She will 
recitals. 


an itinerary of 
appear with orchestras, 


EDWARD COLLINS 


On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
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Management: MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tet. 5852 Metrose 
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ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1912-13 
Management: G. ASTRUC 4 CO. 
30 Rue Loutls le Grand Paris 











ELENA 


ERHARDT 


Germany’s Great Lieder Singer 


ERICH WOLF at the Piano 


In America. Jan., Feb., March, April, 1913 


Management: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, New York 


(By special arrangement with DANIEL MAYER, of Lendes, 
Enagtand 
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Song Recitals 


Jenie CAESAR-RICE, at the piano 





“All American” Programs a Specialty 





MARCH AND APRIL IN THE SOUTH 





A Few Open Dates 





ADDRESS: 


2703 TRAVIS ST., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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HELENE MAIGILLE REL, 


Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delna) said: 
“Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices.” 
Yolces Examined and Classified Wednesdays 6.m. and Saturdays p.m. 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


Ernesto Eminent 


CONSOLO "zu" 


Adele 


Broadway & 103d St., New York 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
MANAGEMENT, CONCERT DIRECTION M. HB. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“Gara BUTT 
Kennerley RUMFORD 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRIL, 1913 
MANAGEMENT, LOUDON CHARLTON 
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JOMELLI 


Engaged ALL Season in Europe 





Personal Address: 


8 rue Roquepine, Paris, France 














GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mrs Leaile joet-Haiee, Rein 
hold von Warlich, ario Sammarco 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini ani 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season to 

advanced pupils 
Write for Circulars 


HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Op. 12 


Five Folk-Song 
Paraphrases 


Price met $1.25 
CONTENTS 
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Huka (The birchen taper) 





and now for the 
aphrased by Kurt 
lected from the folktunes 


their artistic perfec 


veliest handel 
MOUSHRE four 
been 


The 
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3 East 43rd Street New York 




















A Boston banker, who attends the Boston Opera, the 
3oston Symphony concerts and other worthy musical en 
deavors at the Athens of North America, recently spent a 
fortnight in New York, and while here missed few per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera House. The visitor 
attended both the matinee performance of “Tannhauser” 
on March 8, and the double bill that evening (“Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”). In speaking his impres- 
sions, he said he marveled at the manner in which the 
operas were staged, but he was less enthusiastic about the 
casts. “I cannot understand,” said the Bostonian, “why 
they plan to have a German prima donna sing such a part 
as Santuzza while a soprano who is heard always to the 
best advantage in the modern Italian role, is permitted t> 
siag the part of the saintly Elizabeth. In Europe there are 
singers who have made a reputation in one role end whi'e 





IULIA CULP 


they may sing cther roles, the public always remembers 
them best by the character which made them famous.” 
nearer, 

Madame Sembrich, assisted by Frank La Forge at the 
piano, will sing the following program at her last New 
York recital, at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday atternoon 
March 25 


Yor a1 
Nymphs and Shepherds.............0.:00ceeceeereereeeeeewens Purce:] 
Willow, Willow Sung im Shakespeare’s Othello 
>. 
Quel ruscelletto ‘ Paradic 
Willst Du Dein Herz mir schenken......... cece een eee eeees Bact 
Mermaid’s Song .. “py -++ee+ Haydn 


Fruhlings@laube . .. Schubert 
Unbefangenheit ie - see» Weber 


Volksliedcher Schumann 


Wie Melodien .. Brahms 
Liebeshymnus . see. Strauss 
Seorehembhotechalt 2... ccc cc cece sewed eceusecenteevtaseoscees Woltt 
Chanson triste wae Dupar« 


..++Dalcroze 
.. Tschaikowsky 
..+«Moniuszko 
...Rubinstem 
Group of folksongs Z — 


RRR, 


Kitty Cheatham, who has returned from the Pac-fic 


L’oiseau bleu 
On tak mienia lubit Russian) 
Przasniczka (in Polish) 


Frihlingslied 


Coast, will give her Easter recital at the Lyceum Theater, 
Monday afternoon, March 24. On this day Miss Cheatham 
will sing ten new songs (in manuscript), which are to 
include settings from Stevenson's “Child Garden of 
Verses,” by a young American composer, Dwight L. Fiske 
There are other songs by Carl Engel, lyrics by Amy Low 
ell, a sister of President Lowell, of Harvard University 
The recitalist is to be assisted by Henry L. Burleigh. 
nRre 

Elear’s new cantata, “The Music Makers,” which the 
Columbia University Festival Chorus will sing at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on the evening of April 16, is scored for 
solo voice (contralto), a large chorus and orchestra. Mil 
dred Potter is to sing the solo part. The New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra is to assist. Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend” will be revived the same evening, with Grace 





Kerns, soprano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and William Hin- 
shaw, baritone, as soloists. Walter Henry Hall, who or- 
ganized this magnificent body of singers, will be the mu- 
sical director of the concert. 
nnre 
Tonight the Musicians’ Club, of New York, will tender 
a reception to Riccardo Martin, the distinguished Ameri 
can tenor of the Metropolitan Company, at the club’s 
rooms, on West Forty-fifth street, near Sixth avenue. 
The committee of arrangements includes Walter Dam- 
rosch, Reginald de Koven, Marshall Kernochan and Oscar 
Saenger. The reception is limited to members of the clu) 
nere 
Sergei Klibansky, the baritone and teacher, is to give a 
musicale tonight at 212 West Fifty-ninth street, at which 
he will present a number of his advanced pupils in the ap- 
pended program: 


Duet— 
O Wert Thou 
Greeting 


fecckieees Mendelssohn 
ivwheae sie dw baie Do eee Mendelssohn 
Eulalia Cannon and Mrs. C. L. Sicard. 
ee Ses es OE een. ss ee she Sa wei hse chee peaeian Reichardt 
DORR. 6 os sictin aod 6 ros wins b cease bus Goring Thomas 
RPE O POET, EE OLE EE TET Eb hes ke $02 00 pike” Vn eee 
eee .- Schumann 
Te DOO Me Ais ci ceca necacoecunce voectuce Ge ae 
Hame to the Hielands................- Gilmour 
\ Slumber Song......... 
An Old Love Song 
Lullaby 


wee uen me . Gilmour 


. Gilmour 


ivebemawens Gilmour 
Der Lindenbaum <b ae eels Uhb waked Schubert 
Frederic Wolkowitz 


Duet, Lacidarem la Mamno..........ceceeee: ion ..++.Mozart 
Mrs. G. W. Hill and Frederic Sniffen 

RA COE 5 ca heads ane tae eee ale 6S Chere ceee™ cceecccce cs sme 

Rose and the Bud......... ere pawl aen Forster 


Jean Vincent Cooper 
ie See Tae PROGINS 6 docs dew oct ei eée2 eager fy Ponchielli 


\ria from La Tosca.. . Puccini 


B. Woolff 
nRrer 
Lucille Miller, the Pittsburgh soprano, has been en- 
gaged for the part of the Queen in a scenic production of 
“Belshazzar,” at Braddock, Pa., April 24 
nre 
Julia Culp’s two special recitals at the Little Theater on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 26, and Friday evening, 
March 28, promise to bring to that artistic playhouse two 
very distinguished audiences. The theatre seats only 300, 
and Antonia Sawyer, manager for the Dutch lieder singer, 
states that even the courtesy tickets to the music critics 
will be reduced to one for each critic in place of the cus- 
tomary two “billets.” In explaining her position Mrs 
Sawyer said: “I am obliged to limit the press tickets in 
order to pay the expenses of these recitals; Culp is a 
high priced singer; the recitals were planned at a fine home 
on Fifth avenue, where we were discussing the hope of 
finding the proper place in which to hear Madame Culp 
sing the two Schumann cycles, “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
and the “Liederkreis.” The Little Theater was suggested 
and this was satisfactory to the singer and to those who 
wished to hear her in these programs. The tickets at 
$3 were selling before I had placed an advertisement in 
the papers.” 
nere 
Marie Aline Mixter and her sister, Lillian Mixter, had a 
long list of patrons for their Doll's Opera (“Cinderella”), 
which they gave at Allyn House, in Hartford, Conn., on 
February 25. Besides the patrons from Hartford, whose 
names were previously published in these columns, these 
clever Philadelphia artists were honored by many of the 
prominent women living at Manchester, Conn., a suburb 
of Hartford, among them being: Mrs. Carl Bengs, Mrs 
Gertrude Boynton, Mrs. William H. Chaffee, Mrs. Austin 
Cheney, Mrs. Clifford Cheney, Mrs. Frank Cheney, Jr., 
Mrs. Herman Cheney, Mrs. Howell Cheney, Mrs. J. Dav- 
enport Cheney, Mrs. John P. Cheney, Mrs. W. B. Cheney, 
Mrs. Albert Crowell, Mrs. George W. Finlay, Mrs. Clay- 
ton Grant, Mrs. William Ely Hibbard, Mrs. Charles FE 
House, Mrs. George H. Miller, Mrs. R. W. Rice, Mrs 
Herbert Robertson. Mrs, LaMott Russell, Mrs. W. W 
Robertson, Mr. E. E. Seegor, Mrs. H. R. Sharpe, Mrs 
Henry C. Smith, Mrs. C. D. Talcott, Jr. Mrs. R. W 
Tinker, Mrs. T. F. Tiffany, Mrs. Mabel Case Viot, Mrs 
Clarence Watkins, Mrs. F. H. Weldon and Mrs. C. O. 
Wolcott 
nRure 
When the season closes at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Saturday evening, April 19, the company will go 
to Atlanta, Ga., for one week, and after that most of the 
singers will flit across the Atlantic on the fast steamers 
Madame Gadski, Riccardo Martin and William Hinshaw 
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of the Metropolitan forces, will sing at the Paterson 
(N. J.) festival on April 28. Other singers to be heard at 
the festival will be Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera 
Company; John McCormack, the Irish tenor; Yvonne de 
Treville, Dan Beddoe, Giuseppe Campanari, Rosa Olitzka 
and Edward McNamara, a local New Jersey baritone. The 
Paterson Festival Chorus of nearly 1,000 voices and the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and the Paterson Sym- 
phony Orchestra, are all engaged for the festival. The 
local orchestra is to play on the last night, April 30, and 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra on Monday and Tues 
day evenings, April 28 and 29, when the centennial of 
Verdi and Wagner will be observed. C. Mortimer Wiske 
is the musical director EMMA L. TRAPPER 


Marie Sundelius Charms in Boston and Portland. 

The universal favor and acclaim which greet Marie Sun- 
delius’ every appearance—and these are many—comes as 
no surprise to those who are acquainted with the charming 
soprano’s beautiful art and gracious personality. Without 
any effort on her part, engagements come to her, and 
these in turn are almost invariably followed by re-engage- 
ments, so completely does she captivate everywhere by the 
nature of her vocal gifts as well as her womanly charm 

The following notices refer to engagements recently 
filled by Mrs. Sundelius with the Longy Club in Boston, 
the Choral Art Society of Portland, Me., and the Swedish 
Singing Society of Boston: 


It was a pleasure to hear again the beautiful voice of Madame 


Sundelius. She has gained greatly in the art of interpretation. 


Last night she showed an intimate knowledge of music and text, 














MARIE SUNDELIUS, 


Sopranc 
and was tortunate in communicating er impressions and convic 
tions to the audience. She sang with delightful purity of tone, with 
refreshing ease and simplicity Boston Herald, March 7, 1913 





The three songs by modern Frenchmen which f nterva 
between the two concert numbers were themselves of unusual in 
terest, especially in view of the production of “La Foret Bleue” at 
the Opera House Saturday afternoon. We have heard Lalo’s “Roi 
d’Ys” before this season, if we mistake not, but not the ballad by 
Villon set to strange, grim music by Debussy These three songs 
Madame Sundelius sang with dignity, sweetnegs and striking effect 
It is needless to add that the ballad is exceedingly difficult to sing; 
Madame Sundelius sang it very beautifully. She has no apparent 
use for those silly tricks of facial expression which most of our 
sopranos so love to excercise in characteristic music, and, singing 
the ballad as it should be sung, she achieved a performance of in 
finite and tragic beauty. She was perhaps more at home in the 
two other songs but this was, to say the least, a tour de force 


which should not soon be forgutter Reston Transcript. Marct 
191% 
Madame Sundelius ntributed three arias as her share in the 


regular program, with an encore number added. Her rich and 
melodious soprano voice was heard with pleasure in the trio of 
songs, the different sentiments being skillfully contrasted without 
mdue exaggeration toston Globe, March 7, 1913 

As for Mrs. Sundelius, she was a delight, both in her personality 
and art. Her soprano is thrilling in its sweetness and throughout 
its wide range there is not a flaw to mar its exquisite and flowing 
ease. With rare artistry and a power of expression equally appeal! 
ing she invests all th she does with charm and distinction. In 
her two groups of songs and in her solos of the Gounod “Moteli,” 
with which the evening came to such lelightful close, she sang ¢ 
iously Her French chansons were particularly enchanting in beauty 
of tone and diction and the Grieg number was a gem of purest 


water, all the plaintive phrases being carried t ttmost fineness of 
expression.—-Portland Daily Press, January 16, ror3 


Mrs. Sundelins was the soloist of the evening, and she proved a 
host in herse'f. She has a soprano voice that simply lovely. . 


Her tone is rich and warm, mellow and tender, and of unusual 


evenness through all the registers, while her technic is impeccable 


It was a treat to hear her sing so exquisitely songs of various 
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moods. Most sympathetic was her singing of the palely passionate 
Franz Liszt “Oh! Quand je dors.” The lovely chanson provencale 
was delivered with a delicacy and perfection of coloratura that were 
rresistible Whelpley’s “Go Not, Happy Day,” a fine setting fo 
rennyson’s song, was sung with a charm that fitted the words, and 
he woncerful Grieg song was given with a fineness of appreciation 
that revealed the artist Exquisite, too, was the “Mor, Min Lille 
Mor,” with the 





beauty of a wild flower in it. Mrs, Sundelius 


:roused much enthusiasm and in response sang two or three encores 





le the hearty applause fo 





owing the singing of Mr. Macfarlane’s 
mgs brought m to the front in acknowledgement I Port 
Me.) Daily Eastern Arg January 1¢ ) 


Mrs, Sundelius’ strong, yet pure nd remarkably flexible voice 


ved a never ending charm as long as she was on the stage, and 
ude a special triump n a selection from Charpentier’s opera 
Louise Boston Globe, February 23, 19013 Advertisement 





From the Shore. 
Brig Eng ‘ 

lo The Musical Courier 

Your paper of February 26 has two interesting iten 
on its editorial page, which I take the liberty to refer t 
here. You say that Adelina Patti was born in 1843, on 
February 10. That is the date which is usually found i 
the musical dictionaries, from which you, no doubt, s« 
cured your date, as you cannot devote your memory t 
the birth dates of musicians and singers, many of whom 
are usually not musicians. Early in the career of Adelina 
Patti her age was set back a number of years, and i 
vestigation will show that she was born in 1838 At her 
ige it is not of any consequence anyway, so far as she is 
concerned, but the facts can be verified on the register 

You also say in another paragraph that Handel was 
born at Halle in Germany. That is true; but you do not 
say that he was the son of a barber, which was not know: 
at that time in Dublin and in London, for he never woul 
have been admitted to society \ barber 1 those days 
stood, in the estimation of society, somewhat as a musi 
stands today. I am speaking of society now; | am not 
referring to people who are in society who are musical 
and who have musicians as guests. I say society does not 
admit musicians any more today than it admitted a barber 
in the days of Handel’s father and of Handel 


Yours respectfully 


Myrtle Elvyn's American Tour. 


Myrtle Elvyn, the brilliant young American pianist, wil 


make her debut under her new managers, Concert Dire 
tion M. H. Hanson, New York, at Mt. Vernon, Ia., o1 
May 24. Miss Elvyn has been secured for the May fes 
tival there, and will play with the Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra After her Iowa appearance Miss Elwyn wil 
sail for Europe, returning to begin her American tour i 
October 

Miss Elvyn will be heard more frequently in the East 
than formerly. The pianist has a large repertory of pra 
concertos at her command, among them being: Beethoven's 
E flat, Brahms’ D minor, Grieg’s A minor, Liszt’s E flat 
and A major, Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor, Saint-Saen 


F major, and Mozart's C minor 





Success of Wilbur H. Embs, Tenor. 


Little less than six months ago, the town of Albany, Ind 
numbered among its inhabitants the subject of the accom 
panying photograph. He was looked upon as a very con 
genial young man with a pleasant voice, was mu 
for whatever happened musically and held tl 


church position Albany could offer, at the very dignifie 


alary of $150 per annum 

Today the same Wilbur H. Embs is known so well im 
New York City that he is being called upon to fill some of 
the most important musical services New York has t 
ffer: in fact, the rise of this splendid tenor reads som 
thing like a tale from “Aladdin's Lamp.” an‘ 1 herewitl 


briefly related for the many aspiring singers throughout 
the country 


It was on the ust day of August, rorz, that this very 
young and energetic man reached New York to try 
fortunes, and he immediately went nscientiously to work 
to learn the requirements of the big metropolis. His first 


good fortune was to fall into the hands of one who thor 


ughly understands the “ins and its f New York's 
musical conditions, and who could in the shortest possible 
time, give him what is required here, and t t how 

im how and where to take it. Within almost less tim: 
than it takes to tell it, young Embs tound himself the 

nor soloist at the large religi meetings held ever 


Sunday in the enormous Carnegie Hall, the seating capacity 


t which is perhaps greater than the entire population of 


itive city A ‘ nd so quick 
y did the new t dy tt beautiful voice 
ind splendid singer spread throughout the m il circl 
f the city, that he was immediately sought for numerou 


ncerts and extra musical services at the different import 


int churches in Brooklyn and New York, and this wor 
yrew within a rt ti to such dimensions that he fou 
it to his best interest to resign from the Carnegie Hal 
position 

Mr. Embs, besides filling numerous neert engagement 
n and ut of New \ i ge M 9 the Clas 
Avenue Chur Br O t t ( ur ndet 
Harry ©. Hirt, director n March 16, evening The 
Crucifixion,” at the Church of the Epiphany, New Y 
Sam Dyer Chapin, director n n March 16, mornir 


and afternoon, at the Fifth Aven 


under the directior f Frank | Sealy and whet 7. ‘ ‘ 
soloists are less important than Madame Hisser 

Moss, soprano, and Frederick Martin, bassé ate 
March 23 and 30 Mr. Embs will sing Gounod Mi 
Solennelle” at the Church of St. James, Williat 


Thayer, director 
Mr. Embs has several very prominant permanen 


itions ffered him eginning May 1, and he ha nder 





nsideration th dvisability f accepting , f ot 
He attributes his quick and ut ‘ ess to the enlend 
tuition and influence &.4 : tructor and . 
Josep Baernstein-Regnea ‘ } , , h 
ice has roadene ind grown richer ! ) 
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\ ij BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn, March 17, 1913. 
Sunday afternoon of this week, March 16, the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, Josef Stransky conductor, 
ve the fifth and last concert of the season in Brooklyn. 


S 


The soloist was the French tenor, Edmond Clement, and 
the program was as follows: 
Overture, Alceste .....0sssccsccees govesecéngccoged sane veent Gluck 
mphony N 6, Pastural, F major, op. 68... ...- Beethoven 
Aria, O Paradis, from 1’ Africaine ..«»Meyerbeer 
Mr. Clement 
Suite, Scenes Alsacienneg .......00csscsccceccccscsscescecces Massenet 


Sunday Morning. 
Under the Lindens 
(Cello and clarinet duet—Mr. Schulz and Mr. Le Roy.) 


At the Tavern 


Ciale de LatOsrccccvecedeccsiessdentonbasccevendessétuvesmvaaeenl Fauré 

Réve de Manon . seveeeess Massenet 
Mr. Clement 

vsebeoters Dvorak 


Overture, Carneva ca keiee el 

It was certainly a varied list, suited to various tastes, and 
the audience greeted each number with signs of warm ap- 
proval. Throughout the concert the playing of the orches- 
tra was smooth and finished, giving evidence of careful re 
hearsing; in fact, this season’s Philharmonic Sunday mat- 
inees in the opera house of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music have been of a marked artistic order, and these fine 
musicians will be thrice welcome here again next season, 
when the usual five concerts will be given on Sunday after- 
noons, November 23, December 14, January 18, February 
1§ and March 15 
ymphony of Beethoven formed the piece de 


Returning to Sunday's concert, the 
Pastoral 
resistance, its rendition being most satisfying, each depart- 
ment of the orchestra coming into prominence, and not a 
lip was detected. Massenet’s melodious “Scenes Alsa- 
ciennes” suite received fine treatment, the cello and clarinet 
duet in the second part of this number so delighting the 
audience that Messrs, Schulz and Le Roy were obliged, at 
the bidding of Conductor Stransky, to rise several times in 
acknowledgment of the plaudits. Mr. Clement was in 
plendid voice and did artistic justice to his part of the 
program, winning in each instance a veritable storm of ap- 
plause that kept the genial singer busy returning numerous 
times to bow to the assemblage. On this occasion of the 
farewell visit to Brooklyn by the Philharmonic Society, 
Felix F. Leifels, manager of the organization, was, as usual, 
in evidence around the lobby and foyer, smilingly greeting 
friends and courteously giving information to those seek 
ing the same Mr. Liefels is the right man in the right 
place, and the Philharmonic is indeed fortunate to possess 
uch a manager, who knows the musical as well as the 
business end of the game, having for many years been a 
player in this time honored New York orchestra. 
nee 
Friday evening of last week the Flonzaley Quartet gav« 
the third concert of the series in the music hall of the 
\cademy of Music, repeating the program played at 
Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, Monday evening, March 10, The 
offerings were the Beethoven quartet in C minor, op. 18; 
the “Sonata a tre” by Sammartini for two violins and cello, 
and the Schumann quartet in A major, op. 41. The artisis 
played with that beauty and individuality that have united 
to bring them before the world as one of the very impor 
tant factors in reproductive musical art he members of 
the quartet are Adolfo Betti, first violin; Alfred Pochon, 
second violin; Ugo Ara, viola, and Iwan d’Archambean 
cello. The Sammartini sonata was played by Messrs. Bett}, 
Pochon and d’Archambeau, The Flonzaley Quartet mem- 
bers will spend their summer in Europe, and when they 
reach Switzerland will devote a part of each day to re 
hearsing programs for next season 
mReR 
Saturday of week before last the New York Symphony 
Orchestra closed its series of concerts for young people 
in Brooklyn with a Wagner program at the Aeademy of 
Musi 
RRR 
Advanced students of the Fiqué Musical Institute at 128 
Dekalb avenue united in the attractive program offered at 
the concert at the institute Saturday evening March 15 
Those contributing their talents were Christine Heingart- 
ner, pianist; Millicent Jeffrey, soprano, and Alice Mulstein, 
contralto. The program follows 


Kammenoi Ostrow ‘ WUTECL  STITiT ey ee: Rubinstein 
Norwegian Dance : biseuses anys Oe 
Wedding Day at Tro'dhaugen... : ‘ . és » . Grieg 
Waltz, G Mat........ Chopin 
Scherzo, B flat minor ceeeeees Chopin 
Christine Heingartner 
Seguidilla, from Carmen.. ‘ TTT) 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt - +e. Tschaikowsky 
Leaves and the Wind.. <uhtechnaunhudeaoheamerunen .... Leoni 
Alice Mulstein 
Elegy binds GAS RRESE SEAR UN chmnOhs +545 4000 MAEM .Fiqué 
Scherz TTT COL ier Cee 
Senen- 2 tel | cv en picaksletusihn’ sabue (bate batce inane Fiqué 
Diane | Cipebek acs <i cadaenun chek oectibaestacaicesugac age Fiqué 


Christine Heingartner. 


Aria from I Vespri Siciliemni.......-...ecsceccccccseseesesssess Verdi 
Auf Fligeln des Gesanges.........scccsescscccsesescceeee Mendelssohn 
atielietle nc ccscderccdcodubucsscsvsrebassangsaressteharnaens Bischoff 
° Millicent Jeffrey. 
Eighth Rhapsody ...0..sccccvsvesscenccccvcccesvncescpeccevceesses Liszt 
Prelude, C sharp Mimor.......seeeeecsereeesenereses Rachmaninoff 
Siegmund’s Love Song from Walkiire.............+++ Bendel-Wagner 
Carreno Waltz ......0.-scccccccersceccccrescesecesacecs +++e+-Kronke 


Christine Heingartner. 
ne 

Members of the Chaminade Club were entertained at the 
home of Mrs. John S. Eakins, 1306 Albermarle road, Tues- 
day evening, March 11. The musical numbers were given 
by Arthur S. Somers, baritone; Mrs. Henry W. Healy, 
contralto; Mrs. Robert Starr Allyn, soprano; Amelia Gray 
Clark, accompanist. Mrs. Henry Firth Wood gave a num- 
ber of readings. The program for the evening follows: 





E Know G€ Two Deight Taye. cc csccsccsccsesicciwvessceccosy Clutsam 
Pemottg” Gee TRAM ci iccccivcsccsesvavecsssencssans vases Stanford 
Denny's TOMS si scksviessncecavicsvcesép) cs0lontiescseceucenn O'Neil 
Arthur S. Somers. 
This TRGRORIIANE nos osc cic pensbessséccdgcevensindegoceet ened Foster 
We DOG Mati nacessccconwetsscekstansonsvbe os sasbeudsanané 
Mrs. Henry Firth Wood. 
Abst Thee: BTR inns okikndbchpevavdnceccinivctndii Liza Lehmann 
Sine Wee TRGB. ooo inves cddnee se dcdoscderséeusivns Liza Lehmann 


(From In a Persian Garden.) 
Love Me if I Live... id Nets deh Balun wo b<kcoleaikdl med bees Wel Se 
Mrs. Henry W. Healy. 
Seah: OF BR WRG oes ech ii dicreswovevisaizise Words by Helen Lee 
Nokomis’ Lullaby ..................0+0++++++++Words by Longfellow 


DEE WF FRc cetccciesncctaiegeiassederee Words by Kipling 


EE ein va dead exe bn e<eenhoaubensaneied Words by Wordsworth 
Music by Mrs, W. A. Prendergast at the piano. 
Mrs. Robert Starr Allen. 
Tih TEE ccvccscccciccesdshicvabicasbssouseeds Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Money MGR ..cicsssscerscvscastavinsvcaverss cakeed ae Eas 
Mrs, Wood. 
TONG. TGs: wisn evi cuccistesanteasescasvasstnsees 
RLM. SinneXedidedntccetercdeeabsases bib Udo av h iste 
Fairy Wedding LohnN eu sa ke eu awe Oe +++++.Marston 
Mr. Somers. 
The voice and singing of Mrs, Healy were especially ad- 
mired by the musical company. 
zre 
Good Friday evening (March 21) Haydn’s oratorio, “The 
Seven Last Words,” will be sung at Zion Lutheran Church, 
Henry street, under the direction of Carl Fiqué. 
Sa ae 
Easter Monday night (March 24) the Brooklyn Quartet 
Club will give a performance of Johann Strauss’ merry 
yperetta, “Prince Methusalem,” with Katherine Noack- 
Fiqué and a strong cast, under the direction of Carl 
Fiqué. 
nee 
Vivian Melhado, a young soprano, is to be presented in 
recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Wednesday 
evening, April 2, assisted by Bedrich Vaska, cellist. 
nRre 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra comes to Brooklyn 
Friday evening of this week, and will give a Wagner pro- 
gram to close the season of five concerts in the borough. 





A Chat with George Hamlin. 

“How did you happen to go into opera, anyway?” I 
asked, frankly curious. The name of George Hamlin had 
long been one to conjure with in connection with song 
recitals, but opera is quite another thing. 

The distinguished tenor mused a moment, “It really 
came about very unexpectedly, although I had always felt 
a keen interest in things dramatic, and had studied a num- 
ber of operatic roles, just for the sheer pleasure of it.” 

“Your first appearance was in ‘Natoma,’ wasn’t it?” 

“It was!"—and a reminiscent smile accompanied the 
words, “Can you remember how you felt as a small child 
when your mother made you let go her dress and shake 
hands with the company—as though your last earthly friend 
had forsaken you? Well, I had something of that 
sensation when Mary Garden dropped my hand and left me 
to my own devices, with a whole ocean of faces blurring 
before me. However, I felt all right when I began to sing.” 

“Victor Herbert, himself, wanted you to have the part of 
the Lieutenant, didn’t he?” I persisted gently but firmly. 

“Yes. You see, I sang it over with him a great deal one 
summer in camp at Lake Placid, and he liked the way I 
did it. It is an extremely difficult part to sing, you know, 
and just as difficult to act because there are so many scenes 
in which the Lieutenant has nothing to do. If one could 
only do something, it wouldn’t be so bad. But just to 
stand around like a wooden post dressed up in uniform 
is not so easy as you might think.” And he paused for 
sympathy. He got it. 

“Extremely difficult,” I agreed with fervor. 
take a West Point man, at the very least.” 

“Another trouble was a suitable wig.” went on Mr. Ham- 
lin. “The Lieutenant is supposed to be a blond, for Na- 
toma asks him in one place, ‘Are all Americans fair and 
good to look upon as you are?’ I tried dozens of blond 


“Tt would 





wigs of all shades and styles, but nature never intended 
me to be fair and each one looked worse than the last. 
At length, in sheer desperation, I selected the least offen- 
sive one of the lot and wore it for two performances, al- 
though even my best friends said I was a fright. But the 
night of the third performance I rebelled! Natoma would 
have to read another meaning into the word ‘fair,’ for I 
decided to use my own natural coloring. 1 did not think 
to mention the change to Miss Garden, however, and when 
she glanced up at me to ask if all Americans were as fair 
as I, and saw before her a brunet of the deepest dye, 
she was so convulsed with laughter that she could hardly 
go on.” 

I laughed, too, at the picture suggested, and then dili- 
gently prodded further: “I don’t want to seem too inquisi- 
tive, Mr. Hamlin, but since your big hit as Gennaro in 
‘The Jewels of the Madonna,’ I have wondered how you 
happened to learn a brand new opera like that?” 

“Well, Gennaro was a part that attracted me strongly 
from the moment I looked it over. I knew I could do it, 
for I felt it so deeply. And then, Mr. Wolf-Ferrari, the 
composer, very kindly permitted me to be present every 
time he rehearsed any member or members of the cast, so 
that I knew exactly what he wanted in the conception of 
the part. And one day Mr. Dippel asked me if I could 
sing Gennaro the next evening without any rehearsal, and 
I said I could. And Idid. That's all.” 

“Without any rehearsal!” I gasped. 
dare?” . 

“Nothing venture, nothing gain!” he responded gayly. 
“Besides, I had studied the role so carefully that I felt 
sure of every detail.” 

“How about the future?” I ventured. 
to learn new roles?” 

“Of course; I am studying all the time,” he replied 
seriously. “But who can tell about the future?” 

“IT can tell that you will be politely asking me to leave,” 
| said, rising reluctantly, “unless I go of my own accord.” 

Which I did. Se 


OBITUARY 


Anton Schertel. 


Anton Schertel, formerly stage manager at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, died at his New York home late on 
Thursday night, March 13. Funeral services were heid 
Sunday at the Stephen Merritt Chapel on Eighth avenue 
and Nineteenth street. A large number of singers and at- 
taches of the Metropolitan Opera forces attended. Maric 
Mattfeld sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with violin 
obbligato played by Frederick Schafer, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, and Hans Steiner at the organ. The 
male chorus sang a hymn, led by Mr. Steiner. Father Pio, 
of the Church of Our Lady of Pompeii, officiated at the 
services. Addresses were made by Professor Tombo, .f 
Columbia University, and Otto Goritz, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Caruso and other prominent 
singers of the company sent flowers. The remains were 
cremated at North Bergen, N. J., and will be sent to the 
widow, who lives in Bremen, Germany, which was the 
home of the deceased. 


“How did you 


“Are you going 











Frederick C. McLewee. 


Frederick C. McLewee, Inspector General on Governor 
Morton’s staff, 1895-1896, died of apoplexy, March 12, 
while at his office in the Indian Refining Company, 30 
Church street, New York. He was general auditor of the 
company, a native of New York, and for some years a 
leading figure in the National Guard. The interest of 
Tue Musicat Courter in his death lies in the fact that his 
widow is Mathilde Hallam McLewee, the contralto, for a 
dozen years member of Trinity P. E, Church choir (Dud- 
ley Buck’s), Brooklyn. She is a representative exponent 
of the Luisa Cappiani method, having a mezzo contralto 
voice of unusual range and color and charming all by her 
personality. 





Louis F. Getchell. 

Louis F. Getchell, business manager of the Sherwood 
Music School, Chicago, Ill, died of pneumonia, Sunday, 
March 9, at his residence, 2717 Giddings street, Chicago. 
For many years he was in the real estate business with his 
uncle, Edwin F. Getchell. Mr. Getchell is survived by his 
widow and his mother, Laura N. Elvridge. 

NE 

A recent performance of Arnold Schoenberg’s “Pierrot 
Lunaire,” at Prague, led to a scandal. The audience of 
the Kammermusik Verein, under whose auspices the con- 
cert was given, refused to accept the music and hissed, 
hooted and shouted without reserve. 
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MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 
Memphis, Tenn., March 10, 1913. 
The Memphis Symphony Orchestra will give another 
concert on next Friday evening, when Mildred Potter, the 
American contralto, will be the soloist. A brilliant pro- 
gram has been arranged by Prof. Arthur Wallerstein, the 
conductor. The orchestra has achieved excellent resu.ts 
through frequent rehearsals under the direction of Pro- 
fesor Wallerstein, and Augusta Semmes has taken for her 
motto as business manager, “Keep everlastingly at it,” and 
she has certainly succeeded in working up the greatest in- 
The program 
in honor of Wagner's centenary birthday will open with 
the prelude to “Lohengrin.” Miss Potter’s opening solo 
will be from “Rienzi.” The fifth symphony by Schubert 
will be the novelty for the evening. Angelo Cortese, 
harpist, will play Thome’s “Legende.” 
nar 
Marie Stapleton-Murray arrived in the city today en 
route to Pine Bluff, Ark., where she goes with Mrs. E. 
Stapleton to give a concert under the auspices of the Pine 
Bluff Music Club. Mrs. Murray has just finished a tour 
including Birmingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga and other 
Southern points, and will return to Memphis later in the 
week to be the guest of Mrs. E. F. Stapleton. 
RRR 
On Wednesday, March 5, at the residence of Mrs. G 
Benham, Marie Greenwood Worden presented in recital 
Marcus Benham, baritone, assisted by Angelo Cortese, 
harpist, and Enoch Walton, pianist. An attractive pro 
gram was rendered. Compositions from Spence, Belotta, 
Hasselmans, Godfried, Lang, Parke, Chopin, Flegier, Zabel, 
Hahn, DeKoven, Liszt and Leoncavallo were enjoyed by 
a select number of invited friends. 
Ree 
Morgan Jones, baritone, will appear at the Orpheum 
Theater this week. Mr. Jones is well known to many 
Memphis musicians, and the opportunity to hear his fine 
baritone voice again is anticipated with much pleasure 
Nota Nance OLIVER 


terest among society people and musicians. 





MUSIC IN MUSKOGEE. 
Muskogee, Okla., March 8, 1913 

The two recent performances of “The Rose Maiden,” 
by Cowen, given by the Saturday Music Club Chorus, 
under the musical direction of J. Morris James, were de 
cided successes from every standpoint. The solos were 
splendidly rendered and the choruses were equally good. 

RRe 

The recent recital given here by Leon Marx, violinist, 
was a rare musical treat. Mr. Marx is an unusually talent 
ed musician, and his technic is most finished 

meme, 

The Seturday Music Club Chorus has begun rehearsals 
on Gaul’s “Holy City,” which will be presented soon after 
Easter. 

zRe 

Many Muskogeeans were visitors in Dallas, Texas, re 
cently to attend the performances there of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, which was en route to the Pacific 
Coast. 

RRe 

Several persons from here will attend the concert soon 
to be given by Bonci, the great tenor, in Oklahoma City. 

nner 

An unusually interesting program of “Folk Songs” of 
different nations will be given soon by the Ladies’ Satur- 
day Music Club. 

RAR 

The Third District Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
hold its regular spring session in Bartlesville next month, 
when an interesting musical program will be given in con 
nection with the other meetings. 

nner 

A most enjoyable feature of the last meeting of the 
Ladies’ Saturday Music Club was a selection from Ed- 
mund Severn’'s violin suite, “Memoria di Venezia,” played 
by Katherine Dietz LE Os. 





Mottl, Saint-Saens and Norah Drewett.. 

Three years before his death the great conductor, Felix 
Mottl, himself an excellent pianist, heard Norah Drewett 
in Munich and wrote to a friend afterwards: “Miss Drew- 
ett has just played to me. She is an immensely interesting, 
enormously gifted pianist. You should hear her. You 
would have only pleasure in doing so. You should hear 
her play Chopin’s B major ballade. You will be astonished 
at her temperament, her power and her musical gifts.” 

Saint-Saéns, after being present at her debut with the 
famous orchestra under him, in Monte Carlo, wrote: “I 
want to hear you play my toccata in Paris; till then play 
it just as you feel it. Everything you do is well done 
I hope to hear you often either in Paris or in London.” 

Why is it that a bum eondieile performer can always 
get a laugh by saying a few words in German?—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 





ANNA CASE ee 
Elsa Deremeaur —ikiiiwe 


Por terms address 
216 West 70th St. as 3082, New York, N. Y. 
“Stelaway Place” 
A LW | * st 4 P 0 ED b The World Famed ’Cellist 
GEORGE EX AA TVA LIEN [enos, io maint Srand Opera Co. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Julius Dalber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
Western Concert .Tour Now Booking 


1426 Broadway ~- - New York 
Address: Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 


THEO. 


STUDIOS: 
21 WEST a SrRast, aw YORK 
Senses 1912-1913 New Booking 
Por Terms and Dates Address: 

FREDERIC SHIPMAN 

3835 Flournoy St., Chicago, Ill. 
sere 1912-13 
MABEL = DD LOUDON. CHARLTON 
Cernegie Ball, New York 


3701 Murray Hi 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Paulo GRUPPE 


**One of the World’s Greatest ’Cellists’’ 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42d Street 


A. CARBON E: 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing trom the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 
Carbene’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 


exercises. Circular sent on application 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 
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FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Tour of 


BONARIOS GRI VISON Violinist 


SEASON 1912-1913 (Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, February 2, 1913) 


WHITEHILL “=== 
Guilmant 
Organ School 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Students Aided in 
Securing Positions 
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44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and — —_ 
a 19 Rue de le Tour vie) . 


= FITZ-RANDOLPH = : 


Weulity) 


L. dAUBIGNE “=: 


1] rue de Magdeboarg, Paris 


CAMILLE DECREUS :2:.- 


Pianist and Accompanist 
WITH YBSAYE IN AMERICA 1912-13 
Address care of RB. E. Johnston 


Frederic PONSOT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
For fourteen years assistant to Mme. Marchesi 


Only teacher in Paris authorized to teach the Marchesi 
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[All inquiries referring to American musician 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.]) 

43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paris, March 4, 1913 

At the second concert of modern French music, given 
last week under the patronage of the publisher Durand, the 
following program was rendered: 


Caprice on Danish and Russien airs (flute, clarinet, oboe 

and piano) Saint-Saens 
Sonata for violin and piano . . Grovlez 
Villanelle for horn and piano ‘ Sustca naga tae 








D’AUBIGNE AND HIS CLASS AT NICE 


Three preludes , ‘ Debussy 
The Hills of Anacapri 
The Sunken Cathedral 
Told by the West Wind 
Lied and scherzo for wind instruments .. Florent Schmitt 
Of these pieces the Saint-Saéns and Debussy numbers are 
too well known to require any comment in this place. The 
Grovlez sonata is a work of little importance from the 
mere fact that it is not likely to be often heard. It 45 











M. E. FANELLI 


“piano made” music and has all the vagueness of the ultra 
modern French school The “Villanelle’ for horn and 
piano by Dukas is a masterly example of good and effective 
writing for the solo horn, but it is not, musically, very at- 
tractive. It always seems to me that Paul Dukas is a very 
much overrated composer; that he lacks ideas, and that, 
without ideas, the best possible technical equipment is of 
Little enough value. 
nae 

lhe “Lied and Scherzo” by Florent Schmitt is quite an- 
other matter. Here we have a piece of really charming 
invention brought out with great force by the ten wind in 
struments for which it is arranged. There are parts of it 
that are too complicated in the arrangement, but even so 
the beauty of the conception is always evident, and we feel 
that we have to do with a real composer. Schmitt, how- 
ever, has a very different idiom from what we recognize 
as modern French, It seems to me that he has been more 
strongly influenced by the German spirit. I wonder if he 


has not some German blood in his veins, as his name sug- 
gests? 
RnRe 

1 am in receipt of a card from Alexander Sébald, who 
writes from Detmold, Germany, to say that he has received 
the honorary title of “Professor” in recognition of his won- 
derful mastery of the violin and his services to the best 
traditions of classical art. No details are at hand up to 
the time of this writing. Our congratulations! 


Ree 


Thuel Burnham gave a recital at his studio on Sunday 
afternoon, playing a Schubert program with his usual mas- 
tery. He was in splendid form and confirmed the impres- 
sion already so often made of his great depth of poetic 
feeling combined with a strong personality and individu- 
ality, a remarkable sense of color and an entire absence of 
anything like sentimentalism.. This combination of poetry 
and intellectuality is certainly unusual and gives Burnham's 
playing a charm which I find no words to express. 


nner 


Kreisler was soloist at the Colonne concert on Sunday, 
and received a tremendous ovation. He played the Bach 
concerto in E major and the Beethoven concerto, treating 
them both with extraordinary depth and yet flexibility and 
freedom. It is useless for me to attempt to say anything 
that has not already been said many times about this in- 
comparable artist. He is the favorite of favorites in this 
city. 

Rae 


Charles Bowes sang at the Students’ Hostel last Sunday. 
The two numbers, an air from Costa’s “Eli” and “Invictus” 
by Huhn, were given with great breadth and dignity, both 
suiting Mr. Bowes’ big basso voice. Mlle. Hermil, his 
studio accompanist, accompanied him. The scholarship at 
the hostel this year was given to one of Mr. Bowes’ pupils, 
Jessie Buchanan, a Scotch girl, with a very beautiful voice. 
In speaking of her work Mr. Bowes is most enthusiastic 
about her future. 


mee 


The Students’ Hostel is an institution to aid girl stu- 
dents in Paris, giving them a good pension, splendid ad- 
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vantages in lectures, concerts, etc., with the best home gaged by the celebrated Bohemian tenor, Leo Slezak, for his 
surroundings, for less than cost, being supported by a band farewell concert tour of America Miss Rochester is also Oeuvres de 


of wealthy American women. The scholarship is given to SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 


an American generally, but Miss Buchanan, being especial- TROIS MELODIES 
chantees dans tous les concerts. 


D'UNE PRISON 
O MA CHARMANTE 
TOUJOURS 


chez R, et M. Lion & Cle.. Editeurs de Musique 
Paria, 17, Place de la Madeleine 








ly talented, was chosen this year. The candidate is chosen 
by a committee after singing and proving that she is 
worthy of the favor 
nne 
I received the following from Nice: “Elinor Dougla 
Wise, the brilliant young chanteuse legére, who, after fii 
teen months’ daily lessons with Monsieur d’Aubigné, was 











engaged for this season at the Opera of Nice as premiere 














chanteuse legére, did not appear at the opening of the sea 
son to fill her engagement, and great disappointment was Yrad He has 
felt by the management and by Miss Wise’s admirers, wh bas ‘ . 
confidently expected her to be another Siby! Sanderson . i e mils j . 
Che reason for Miss Wise’s giving up this much coveted ; ia o ot HW 
engagement has just become known. She was married on Eng i 
the 8th of February to the Duc de Richelieu, and the ‘ Mr. M 
stage’s loss 1s the French nobility’s gain . = on 
“Monsieur d’Aubigné gave a farewell musicale at Nice : " . Ee ae 
on Sunday February 23, in h the American consul, nae , Pol } 
Mr. Dulany-Hunter and Mrs. Dulany-Hunter. The musi & xg ( \ 
cale was largely attended by all the prominent musical pe pike 
ple of the winter colony, and the singing of all of M rh 
d’Aubigne’s pupils was much applauded, special success be ang i 
ing won by Gretchen Hood, Agnes Scott-Longan and Grace ‘ I 
Butte ‘ ‘ 





Henry, three remarkable dramatic sopranos, and Ida Gre 
son for the dramatic authority used in the management o} 
1 really superb contralto voice The four most advanced 


ot M. d’Aubigné’s pupils are singing for the director o! 





rs + ene, 


Lb’ e wit . 1 sw 
Phe Alvar g 
‘ rite a 
e Ma . 
j an } = re 
with the management of Covent Garden Mr. Tait, who sige 


has a fine stage presence, a splendid voice, unbounded en ; 
thusiasm and capacity for work, as well as being an accom ; ev. Of all th . : : 
plished musician, is sure to make his mark ) 5 he n of Miss Niels ‘ 
M. d’Aubigné, after nine weeks’ stay in the glorious ) Any 
. ch a < army ® t ‘ i 
sunshine of the Riviera, returns on March 1 to the Villa - 


the Nice Ope ra next week, and are certain to be heard 
irom 

“Robert L. Tait, the South African baritone, who has 
been taking daily lessons from M. d’Aubigné for the past 
eighteen months, has signed a brilliant three years’ contract 





d’Aubigné at Sévres with his party of eighteen. During ¢ . 

his absence the villa has been completely renovated and th j 

necessary accommodation for extra pupils provided M 

d’Aubigné has engaged a professional French teacher to Caricature de V. STRAUS 

live in the house, and French conversation at the villa wil FRITZ KREISLER ; 

be obligatory wave » fine " Ihe ‘ 1 
‘Léon Deruyz will be in charge of the French singing engaged to assist Kitty Cheatham, the well known diseuse 

diction and repertory work; Frieda Koss will have charge luring her tour on the Pacific slope. 

if the German diction, both being at the villa and always at “M. d’Aubigné’s celebrated pupil, Félice Lyne, has 1 ' 

the disposal of the pupils With these advantages at their turned to London after her well earned rest in her native — 

disposal it is not surprising that every corner of M Missouri Miss Lyne, who declined all offers to sing out wers are equalle 

d'Aubigne’s twenty room house is taken of her native State, consented to sing at half a dozen coa 
‘Marie Louise Rochester, who has been studying for the certs in different cities in Missouri, for which the receipt 


been ¢ over $10,000; not bad for a vacation’ 


past eighteen months with M. d’Aubigne, has 





Valverde nd “Dame Mos" by Onglada Springhel Uni 


Jose Mardones, Basso of Boston Opera Company, 
As a member of the Boston Opera Company since it Me BMantense cane spleadidte the emetienn a “he 
first season, Jose Mardones has, by the beauty and power ucerat from Verd Simon Boccanegr und delighted the 


of his magnificent bass voice, attracted widespread attention 





in varying roles It is not given to every successful oj 
eratic artist, however, to be equally successful in concert, 
but that such is the case with Mr. Mardones is proven by 
the press notices below. During the past season he has ap 
peared, as member of the Alice Nielson Operatic Concert 


Company, in many different cities in all parts of the coun 





try, and has also sung in concerts with Madame Tetrazzini 
in addition to his work at the Boston Opera House \ 
Spaniard by birth and training, Mr. Mardones was princi 
pal bass of the opera in Lisbon before coming to this coun 
try. 

Upon the conclusion of the present operatic season 1m 
Boston, Mr. Mardones will join Madame Scotney and other 
members of the opera company in a six weeks’ concert 





tour. In order to do this the popular bass was obliged to 





refuse a contract offered him for this summer at the opera 
in Buenos Aires The management of La Scala also has 
offered him a contract for next season, but Mr. Mardones 
prefers to remain in this country to continue with his con People’s Symphony Program. 
cert and operatic work tis Crile: atteenn a he P 

The appended notices will be read with imterest 
“The first appearance of Mr. Mardones with 4 ' f \ fr 


“— Receanegro” was bit f dramat Singing at 





scarcely have been improved m for precisiot te < t 2. ‘ 
i the dramatic feeling. The udiene TOSE MARDONES 


were greatly pleased at the “Carmen” “Toreador Song, which wa Bas Hest o » 


splendor of the woice itself ar 


his encore and was a spirited performance f the favorite = 
Ojos Negros.” by F. M. Alvarez, was Mr. Mardones’ second song lience with the “Tore rs Song’ f 
nd the reception accorded to him at his secot appearance wa t rt of the program he « wit h spirit t s sh song 


such that he was obliged to give two « res, singing “Clavelitos’ Lo O Negros,” by A e7 f et ‘ fa Pa ‘ t 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Direction: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Arbatte, Deneshny 32, | 
Moscow, February 28, 1913.5 
Kubelik and Manen, violinists of world wide fame, were 
here nearly at the same time, and appeared on the concert 
platform, each to give his own characteristic performance. 
Kubelik gave two recitals, in which he fully displayed his 
astonishingly finished technic and fascinated his audience 
with the sweet purity of his tone. His concerts were well 
managed by the experienced arranger, Trnyak (Moscow), 
this being a very complicated piece of business in Russia, 
where concert givers have many difficulties to overcome in 
connection with the police and other officials of the town. 
nne 
Joan Manen, the celebrated Spanish violinist, was the 
soloist at the sixth symphony concert of the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society, and did Mozart's concerto in a 
truly classic style. As a second piece he played variations 
on a theme of Tartini, this being his own composition, 
written with exquisite finesse and played with captivating 
ease and spontaneity. 
nRre 
At a recent Kussewitzki concert, Arthur Bodanski con 
ducted the orchestra. This was not the first time we had 
the famous conductor of Mannheim in our town. Last 
winter he conducted Mahler’s fifth symphony, and this 
winter he had on his program Mahler’s seventh symphony, 
one of the most complicated works by the much discussed 
German composer, who has admirers as well as detractors. 
Bodanski was one of Mahler’s disciples and is a follower 
of his principles As a conductor, Bodanski is reposeful, 
dignified in his outward bearing, and thoroughly dominates 
his orchestra. Altogether, this was a virile and impulsive 
reading, that showed the fine quality of Kussewitzki’s 
orchestra 
nme 
[The Philharmonic Society had Willem Mengelberg as 
onductor of its latest subscription concert, and he pre- 
sented two Beethoven symphonies, the first and the sev- 
enth The fervent and lively rendering of these splendid 
works was fascinating, and formed a really brilliant close 
to the Philharmonic concerts of this season, 
nme 
Che Imperial Russian Musical Society was lucky enough 
to secure Bruno Walter, the new general music director, 
successor to Felix Mottl in Munich, as conductor for their 


sixth symphony concert. He is a master in delivering the 
musical message of any composer. His rendering of Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony was marvelous in style and 
spirit. He-was at his best, however, in Wagner’s “Isolden’s 
Tod,” which he handled with particular care and invested 
with a warmly impassioned interpretation. Bruno Walter 
is to be placed in the ranks of famous living conductors. 
nReR 

The Sunday matinees of symphonic music at popular 
prices organized by Kussewitzki are becoming more and 
more interesting as to programs, as well as in regard to 
conductors and soloists. The regular conductor, Al. Or- 
low, is an experienced and highly gifted musician, who has 
the power of catching the spirit of each word he performs, 
and moreover he renders it also with ardor and deep in- 
sight Another conductor, Malko, from St. Petersburg, 
led oné of the concerts of the Sunday matinees, and 
showed himself to be an exacting musician who got the 
fuliest value from the inspired pages of the Russian music 
he performed on this occasion. The soloist, Speranski, 
singer at “Zimin’s Private Opera, delivered the songs of 


Moussorgski with dramatic effect, and the cellist, Deche, 
played Dvorak’s concerto exceedingly well. 
nRe 

Serg. Vassilenko’s Sunday matinee on January 17 was a 
magnificent achievement The performance was remark 
able for power as it was for poetry and finesse. Al. von 
Boecke, a cellist, was the soloist, and he succeeded in fas 

nating his audience by his admirable playing, which was 
notable for marked beauty of tone and phrasing. Many of 

r Russian artists are not known abroad, and yet among 
them are some really great men, worthy of wider popu- 


RRR 

The cheering feature in the development of musical ap 
preciation is the increasing cultivation of chamber music 
in our homes. The lack of regular performers of chamber 
music was thoroughly felt by our musical circles. Since 
the Society of Chamber Music was established two years 
ago we have every Tuesday performances of chamber 
music at the large house of the president, Eugen Gunst 
The society reveals great activity Its members consist 
of first rate artists in our town, and they are the per- 
formers also. At one of these Tuesday gatherings three 
new compositions by members were performed. All three 
are interesting additions to the literature of chamber 
music. The first piece was a ballade for piano and cello 
composed by Gnessin, a young Russian composer of the 


hyper-modern school. This was an interesting and pic- 
turesque composition. The second piece was a piano 
sonata by Eugen Gunst, a thoroughly serious composition, 
interesting in harmony and ardent in feeling, which gained 
much in being artistically performed by our Moscow 








PICTURE OF A ROOM AT THE OLD PALACE OF 
THE TSARS. 





pianist, Alexandre Goldenweiser, professor at the co.- 
servatoire. The third piece was a string quartet by Dr. 
A. Borchmann, a composition to which a prize was 
awarded on the occasion of a competition of string quar- 
tet compositions organized by the Imperial Russian Musi- 
cal Society. It was splendidly performed by a quartet of 
our Moscow artists, with Alex. Moguilewski at the head, 














THE TOWER OF ST. SEVIOUR AT THE KREMLIN 
IN MOSCOW. 


who played the first violin. The Borchmann number really 
is a most remarkable composition, with fine themes and 
finished workmanship even in the smallest details. 
Rene 

Also, I must not forget to mention a trio composed by 
our Moscow composer, Toury Pomeranyew, which was 
performed a few days earlier at one of the assemblies of 
the Society of Chamber Music. This piece may be praised 
for its melody and the nobility of its style, and it might 
well be included with the above mentioned pieces as a 
valuable addition to musical literature. 

ELLEN von TIDEROHL. 





Tour of a Hanson Representative. 

Mrs. Herman Lewis, traveling representative of the Con- 
cert Direction M. H. Hanson, of New York, returned to 
the home office last week after completing a tour of four 
months, during which she visited many of the principal 
cities of the country, as well as many of the smaller towns 
where there are colleges and universities. Six weeks of the 
trip were passed out on the Pacific Coast. 

In speaking with a member of Tae Musicat Courter 


staff Mrs. Lewis said she was much impressed by the ad- 
vancement made in music in the Pacific Coast cities, par- 
ticularly with the trend toward symphonic music and the 
great interest shown in musical composition. 

“All California,” said Mrs. Lewis, smiling, “seems to be 
alive with melody and harmony; there must be something 
in the climate out there that inspires the muse; while I was 
in San Francisco Schneider’s symphony was played by the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Other orchestras and 
string quartets and the singers and choral bodies are doing 
the works by native composers. The orchestras in Seattle 
and Portland are co-operative organizations; the musicians 
have a very personal interest in them, but the musical pub- 
lic has shown itself eager to support the concerts.” 

Mrs. Lewis will remain at the New York office of the 
Hanson bureau, 439 Fifth avenue, for the next six weeks. 





Persinger in San Francisco. 

Louis Persinger, the American violinist, made his Cali- 
fornia debut on March 7 with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. The young violinist’s success was as brilliant 
as it was when he played with the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Cincinnati and the Philadelphia Symphony or- 
chestras earlier in the season. The following notices ap- 
peared in the San Francisco papers the day after his ap- 
pearance: 

They used to say that Americans lacked temperament, and that 
though one might have a beautiful voice and yet have been born 
in the United States, it was necessary to go to Bielokalitvenskaia or 
Ilertogenbosch for soul. This was especially so (they used to in- 
sist) if one wanted the kind of a soul which could express itself 
on the piano or violin. Rochester, Ill, has never been mentioned 
in any book of art agriculture as a likely place for genius to 
sprout. And yet it was at Rochester that Louis Persinger, who 
made his San Francisco debut with the Symprony Orchestra at 
the Cort yesterday afternoon, was born. 

He may not be a genius It’s hardly safe to diagnose any case 
as certainly “genius” until the affected party is dead. But he cer- 
tainly is a very exceptional violinist, with temperament in every 
fiber and no trace of the mechanical in his music making. Roches- 
ter, LIL, ought to be proud of him, as Hertogenbosch or Bielokalit- 
venskaia certainly would be if they had produced his like. 

The Persinger tone is so far from being big that it ought to be 
insignificant. But insignificant it certainly is not. As a matter of 
fact, it is of crystalline clarity, and as firm as steel. He achieves 
the only feat which, in my opinion, is worth an artist’s while—he 
succeeds, by means of his instrument and his chosen composition, in 
expressing himself. 

It is in passages where there is not too much “note splitting” 
and which give an opportunity for a good, full bow that the Per- 
singer nature expresses itself most perfectly. For such passages as 
these permit that silken thread of tone to make itself felt. It is a 
tone something like an aeolian harp, and as peculiar and personal 
as one of Burbank’s newly invented fruits. Persinger’s chief offer- 
ing yesterday was Lalo’s first violin concerto (op. 20). He was 
repeatedly recalled, and will be heard again in a recital at Knights 
ef Columbus Hall on Tuesday evening.—Harvey Wickham in San 
Francisco Chronicle, March 8, 1913. 


Two events as new as a Fraser nickel were held out to brighten 
yesterday's Symphony Orchestra program at the Cort. 

Gustave Strube’s overture, “Puck,” and a stranger violinist. Louis 
Persinger, were the lures. The former was noisy and dissonant; 
the latter was artistic and serene. There was little of Shakespeare's 
“Puck” in the music of Strube, of whom it may be said that he 
leans to Strauss heavily, But Persinger was a real pleasure. 

Persinger, it seems, is an American, and musical. He was born 
in Colorado, I am told, and from there, no doubt, took some of 
the temperamental clarity with which he invests his playing. He 
phrased the Lalo concerto No. 1 with wisdom and drew his bow 
with particular efficacy in the second—the singing—movement. 

While size is lacking in his tone, fervor is not, and he invests his 
interpretation with brilliance modified by sentiment. The first move- 
ment of the Lalo work and the last movement thereof proved him 
possessed of agile technic. The second movement disclosed the 
tenderness of his touch, and was delicious in its melodic appeal. 

Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan” and a Bach number were offered as 
encores.—Walter Anthony in San Francisco Cel, March 8, 1913. 





Louis Persinger, the young American violinist, who has won 
great success in Europe, was the soloist at yesterday's symphony 
concert in the Cort Theater. He played the Lalo concerto, op. 20, 
No. 1, in masterly style, proving to be one of the most successful 
virtuosos who have appeared with the local organization. Director 
Hadley and his sixty-five men carried the orchestral part beautifully, 
making the Lalo number one of the most satisfactory of the year. 

Persinger was received with great enthusiasm by the large audi- 
ence, and in response to repeated encores he played Saint-Saéns’ 
“The Swan,” with harp accompaniment by Joseph Vito, and then 
a Bach gavotte, without accompaniment. 

“The San Francisco Orchestra is a jim-dandy,” he said, after the 
concert. “It was a great pleasure to play with it, and I was aston- 
ished to find so splendid an organization away out here in the re- 
motest part of the West."—San Francisco Examiner, March 8, 1913. 





Louis Persinger, a young American violinist, won high honors as 
soloist ot the fifth of the supplementary symphony concerts given 
at the Cort Theater yesterday afternoon. As a musician, he appears 
painfully and almost terribly in earnest. When he shall have 
learned to suppress to some extent his nervousness, manifestly due 
to his own awe of the greatness of the art he has chosen, or de- 
veloped a faculty of concealing it without marring his faculty of put- 
ting emotional feeling in the tones of his violin, he should take his 
place among the violinists whose careers all lovers of music will 
delight to follow in all parts of the world. 

Persinger’s rendering of Lalo’s violin concerto, especially in the 
second movement, was exquisite. The third movement, designed to 
delight violinists like Ysaye, who love to reveal their amazing dex- 
terity, even if the achievement be lacking somewhat in musical 
charm, was accomplished cleverly by the young violinist. Persinger 
was a pupil of Ysaye. 

As encores, Persinger played Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” accom- 
panied delightfully by Vito on the harp, and a Bach gavotte. He 
was recalled again and again, 

The orchestral accompaniment to the Lalo concerto was flawless, 
and added greatly to its charm.—San Francisco Evening Post, 
March 8, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1913 
A most interesting recital was given by Rosalie Wirthlin 

and Gottfried Galston at the Wednesday Club auditorium 

last Wednesday evening. It was under the local manag, 

ment of Hattie Gooding, who has been instrumental in 

bringing some of the foremost attractions to St. Louis. The 

program was as follows: 

Prelude and Fugue, D major (arr. by Busoni) : ....- Bach 

Gottfried Galston. 
German songs— 


Die Mainacht ........ : ing ; Brahms 
Morgen ..... dade sebaa . ‘ -.. Strauss 
Heimliche Aufforderung ‘ svcncnvanoe 
WED. dnchupacncipsctcnnesedcdesecses ...- Strauss 
Sehnsucht ..... sobwat er ... Hermann 
Rosalie Wirthlin. 
Five Studies, op. 25, Nos. 1, 3; op. 1, Nos. 12, 2, 5 -Chopin 
Ballade in G minor Satins ietestes Chopin 
PON. ODE cc cnccennennentsandancdeeucesbhndevescaceses Chopin 


Gottfried Galston, 
English songs— 
Se De ON, 65 dsanphd4Soandhensdnee seeseses-Marion Bauer 
The Wind .... “r . ....Grant-Schaefer 
Don’t Caire - ni 
The Green River....... venewunkae’ onan -». John Carpenter 
Call Me No More...... ica Wadlet ev inn aktede sthamalpiida Cadman 


.. John Carpenter 


A. I. Epstein, accompanist 


St. Louis is justly proud of Rosalie Wirthlin, who but a 
few years ago was a church choir contralto here. Now 
she is unquestionably one of the leading concert singers in 
this country. Her presence is fine, her enunciation clear, 
and her vocal technic is finely developed. She has a rich 
quality and controls a variety of styles in interpretation 
Of all her songs the Strauss “Wiegenlied” was probably 
the one in which all her resources were best displayed. The 
audience contained many of her old friends, who were cer 
tainly most enthusiastic in applauding her. Mr. Epstein’s 
accompaniments were of the highest artistic merit. This 
was Gottfried Galston’s introduction to St. Louis. In 
everything he does keen intellectuality is in evidence. He 
analyzes his work minutely and plans his method of pes 
formances with the most scrupulous care At the same 
time he possesses a technic of the first order, which 1s 
equal to any emergency. The Bach-Busoni fugue gave him 
a fine opportunity to display the characteristics in which he 
most excels, and it was a gradual progress toward a most 
tremendous climax. On the other hand, the Chopin A 
minor study in chromatics, op. 10, No. 2, was a revela 
tion of delicacy in rapid runs. The “Revolutionary” study 
was a real piece of virtuosity. It was to be regretted that 
Mr. Galston did not place any Brahms on his program, as 
that composer must truly be congenial to him. 


RRR 


The eighteenth “popular” concert took place yesterday 
afternoon, the following program being given: 


Overture to Semiramide....... Le 
Adagio Pathetique ...... , iddebe be eeee cceeunae 
Songs— 
A Memory ; ; sbnkeeus Goring Thomas 
Still wie die Nacht . , -Bohm 
Mattinata ........ Leoncavallo 
Olga Hambuechen 
Three Dances from Henry VIII : German 
Larghetto from quartet Mozart 
Selection from The Enchantress.. <deas Herbert 
Waltz, Roses from the South Strauss 


Miss Hambuechen, a Taussig pupil, made a hit with her 
selections. She has a fine quality of voice, most excel- 
lently trained. 

nner 


Ernest R. Kroeger’s fifth recital in his Lenten Beethoven- 
Schumann-Chopin-Liszt cycle was given on Saturday af 
ternoon at Musical Art Hall. The program was 


Sonata Appassionata, op. 57 Beethoven 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1 Chopin 
Valse, op. 34, No. 2 , Chopin 
Barcarolle, op. 6o.... Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53.... ; oF Chopin 
Romanze, op. 28, No. 3 Schumann 
Ballade, No. 2..... ‘ _ Liszt 


zee 


James T. Quarles, A. A. G. O., gave his sixth organ re 
cital (fifth year) at the Lindell Avenue Methodist Church, 
in which he was assisted by J. Glenn Lee, one of our best 
tenors. The program follows 


Fugue, D major.. : ; Alex Guilmant 
Walter's Prize Song... Wagner 
J. Glenn Lee 
POOR 4B cctavdvissincaven : Felix Borowski 
Autumn ......... ie ‘ Matthews 
Pleading ........ Ss ; ‘ pene Elgar 
J. Glenn Lee 
Piece Heroique ............ cececeeeee César Franck 
A Midsummer Caprice” an : Johnston 
Chant sans Paroles.......... : -J). Frank Preysinger 
DOMES: ccactens oe we sdesscéumbote T. Tertius Noble 


Ae ST. EO 8 


At a piano recital given by pupils of Mrs. Charles Allan 
Cale at her studio, Saturday afternoon, the following pro 


gram was given 


Duet, Raymond Overture Stee ; Phomas 
Mrs, Cale and Marjerie Hutchinson 
Song Without Words-—-Consolation Mendelssohn 
\deune Smith 
Second Mazurka . Godard 
Marguerite Brueggerhoff. 
llumoreske : : : Dvorak 
Anna Marie Brueggerhotl. 
Duet, Tannhbauser March oes Wagner 
Esther Richter and Nancy Taussig 
Old Black Joe (transcription) : ..». Foster 
Marjorie Wolff. 
Waltz, op. 7o, No. 3 , : Chopin 
Ich Liebe Dich Grieg 


Marie Dickie 
Prelude, op. 8, No. 6 Pachulski 
From an Indian Lodge Mac Dowell 
Ethel Dickie 
Duets, Peer Gynt Suite Grieg 
Marie Dickie and Mrs. Cale 
La Sorella .. Borel-Clere- Rosey 


Anna Marie and Marguerite Brueggerhoff 


Serenata . ssvené Moszkowski 
Papillons . Grieg 
Esther Richter. 

Vogel als Prophet . Schumann 
Lucile >impson 
Salut d'Amour .... ee Elgar 
Norwegian Bridal Procession ° Grieg 
Nancy Taussig 
Romance Rubinstein 
Shepherd and Shepherdes Godard 
\'pharetta ( a 
Quartet, Invitation to Dance Von Weber 


Gertrude Walther, Alpharetta Choisel, Marjorie Hutchinson 


Kk. R. Krorcer 


Yolanda Méro in Chicago and Kansas City. 

The appended press tributes to Yolanda Méré, the Hun 
garian pianist, attest to her brilliant success in Chicago aud 
Kansas City: 

Yolanda Méré has matured greatly since she was heard here three 


led breadth of emotional expression t her 








years ag She has ad 

characteristic Hungarian vitality and the ariety { her tone in 
itself puts her ng the greatest ssters of the instrument Her 
use of it is hi orchestral in coloring and she could tea au 
orchestra something in the way of maintaining the singing quainy 
of a pianissimo No more thoroughly pleasing pianist has been 
heard in Kansas City since Busoni was here Kansas City Times, 
March 5, 1913. 

It was fun to listen to Yolanda Méré play the second concerto 
of Rachmaninoff for piano. She had the big sweep, with a power 
that apparently knew no limit, and two or three times Mr. Stock 
put her to the extreme test of sonority by the way he piled up the 
orchestral tone back of her, but he had gauged the thing properly, 
for Madame Méré rose buoyant on the crest of the billow This 
music of Rachmaninoff may be barbarian music, with all the ob 
viousness of purpose, and everything else which the learned have 
urged against ‘t, but it good human music, with heart's blood 
in it, which the re n why it appeals to u 

To some it is a matter of supreme importance that a man has 
tortured out of the orchestra ye combination which no other 
had ever lighted on, and for this he will gladly plow through hi 
locks of musical sand, but we are of those who would wiltingly 
give some tons’ weight of mventive ingenuity for a spark of human 
feeling In that the “barbarians” have preserved some { the ele 


mental instincts of man, in place of an atrophy of all bodily func 





tions in the search after the most rarefied mentally we heerf 
enroll ourself with the aforesaid barbarians.” Madame Mér 
just the one to play this music, with the wild Magyar strain in her 
pulsing to every throb, and fingers attuned to the very spirit of it 
yet superbly indifferent to the k f a note here and there. ne 
as the hery meaning shone it clear It was wholesome t ten t 
eupeptic for those of norn gor, tl g possibly trying to thos 
of frail habit inclining to the dyspeptic Madame Méré was recalled 
many times, but adhered to the custom of declining to ma 
the effect of a big thing t uiding an unnecessary encore.—Chicago 
Evening Post, March 8, 1913 

Madame Méré made an unavailing struggle against the limitation 
of her concerto. She is a brilliant artist. She plays with virility 


fire, suavity and an abundant technic, but most of her good qualities 
were wasted on Rachmaninoff’s composition. Outside of the las 


‘ 
movement, it is a means of producing the greatest number of note 
in the shortest possible time, and for little else. It requires much 
industry, both on the part of the soloist and the orchestra, and all 
this industry creates much sound and fury, signifying n thing 
She gave an excellent performance of an ungrateful work, which is 
unfortunate, for she deserves better things.--Chicago Daily Journal, 
March 8, 1913 

The soloist of the concert was Yolanda Méré, who made a dis 
tinctly favorable impression here several years ago at the Rabinoff 
concerts in the Auditorium Since that time she has grown in 


with power. She selected Sergie Rachman 


grace and impressed 
noff’s second piano concerto in C minor, op. 18, the one he utilized 
at his own appearance here as a s loist, a fact that did not lessen 


her power by comparison.—Chicago Daily News, March & tora 





The program of the day brought forth Yolanda Me the ng 
Hungarian pianist, as soloiet in Rachmaninoff’s C mir coneert 
for piano and orchestra, the second of the Russian composer's 


works of this class. In its performance Madame Méré disclosed 
temperamental traits of high order, a technic which is particularly 


well developed in the playing of rapid finger passages and arpeggio 
figures and a tone of considerable breadth and power. The con- 
certo itself suggests in its first two movements the same com> 
poser’s symphonic poem, “The Isle of Death,” in its sinister and 
drab musical tone painting, but in the last movement, the rhythmic 
throb and virile Russian dance form, it is well written and affords 
a fine medium for virtuosity. Madame Méré scored a distinct suc 
cess with her performance of the work.—Chicago Examiner, March 
8, 1913 

Yolanda Méré was put forward as the interpreter of Rachman- 
noff’s second concerto for pian This piece impressed one as be- 


ng Of greater artistic value when the composer played it in Of 


chestra Hall e years ago than it did at the concert yesterday 
Yet Madame Méré gave an excellent account of it. She played with 


brilliant execution, with power of tone, with fervidity of expression. 








Her presentation of the piece was one imbued with authority.— 
Chicago Record Herald, March 8 1913 


The soloist of the day, Yolanda Méré, was cordially received, de- 


spite the concerto she selected to play--Rachmaninoff’s second piano 


concerto in C minor, Whether or not one ascribes great spiritual 
iplift to this ereation, it must be granted that its breadth and 
swing, its peculiarly Russian dabs of color and rhythm, its obvious 
Peut mic earnestness and ts eterna: dr amatic tension make na 
most desirable medium for a pianist of power. This, Miss Méré is 


She came here three or four seasons ago entirely unknown, and 


has won her way legitimately from her debut at the Auditorium 








during a “Sunday pop” concert At that time she impressed one as 
a great talent whose characteristic was the sense of big effects and 
the technical skill to produce them. Her tone is large. Her grasp 
of the most tumultuous phrase is authoritative. Of sentimental 
leanings she revealed not a whit yesterday-—a fact due as much to 
the concerto, doubtless, as t er own feeling in the matter Hence, 
as Rachmaninoff has expressed himself in fistiuls of smashing 
chords and taxing octave passages, in varied but always fervid or 
chestral idiom, in studied!y theatric harmonic progressions and in 
heroic, vibrant melodies of gusty carnestness, Miss Méré found ma 
terial to her liking. Her success is a matter of record.—Chicago 
Inter Ocean, March 8, 1913 

Yolanda Mér shared the program's tendency toward conform 
ance to a type She affects succe y the sustained and hysterical 
intensity of delivery much ir gue at present It is & manner en 
tirely suited to the work, just as the work itself ig suited to a public 
that yoen 1 1 by trenuous pianists, playing strenuous 
conce s. It is no longer demanded that piano playing be beavti 
ful In the orchestral environment, at least, it is only expected 
that the pianist be able to play ud and fast Madame Méré is a 
sturdy young woman and amply al to compete with any of her 
colleagues in the matter of sonorit In mere precision, facility, 
and clarity she seemed somewhat deficient; nor was her a 
marked by a sense of beauty A portion of the audience received 
her with persistent applause but t wah re ed seven times she 
declined an encore Chicago Daily Tribune, March 8, 1913. (Ad 


vertisement.) 


The town of Riga has decided to erect a memorial on 
the grave of Konradin Kreutzer, the composer of the 
“Nachtlager in Granada.” The memorial will consist of a 
tablet with a relief portrait of the composer Kreutzer 
was born in Baden but he died and was buried in Riga, 
and it was there that he composed the opera 














We hear much regarding the “soul” of the 
piano. Whether this “soul” is found in the 
soundboard or the action, or in the combina 
tion of both, is fully described in literature 
prepared by Kranich & Bach. It is well to 
know something about the grand piano, if one 
is going to purchase one. Study the claims 
of the Kranich & Bach, which present many 
inventions that place these instruments in a 
position strictly individual. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 
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Chicago, IIL, March 16, 1913 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford gave their postpone:l 
estra Hall last Thursday evening, March 13. 
following numbers were sung, and at the conclusion 
f each group the audience insisted upon an encore: 

- ..R. Strauss 

I lurch die Dammerung ‘ RK, Strauss 
Gartner . , ..Hugo Wolf 

lit « r Primula veri aeet 20pe een 
Mit einer Wasserlilie f TET Ty Grieg 
Zur Jj nisnacht > » . . Grieg 


Rendi’l Sereno (Sosarme) - Handel 
I ghe pit care (Alessandro) PS Handel 

ewiger Liebe ; pena < Brahms 
- Schumann 
De Wanderer>. , .++++- Schubert 


! Beaming Eyes ve ° . MacDowell 
W Pale and Wan 7 ‘ C. H. Parry 
The Gentle Maiden ' Arr. by Somervell 
Molleen Oge Arr. by C. V. Stanford 
When the Swaliows Homeward Fly ..M. V. White 
| g Charle (Cavalier Song) ‘ .-.»M. V. White 
Mr. Rumford 
Duet, Night Hymn at Sea : . 
Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford 
L’Angelus (Old Breton Air) Arr. by L. Bourgault-Decoudray 
Mandoline : , . ....++Debussy 


Goring Thomas 


The Early Morning ... Graham Peel 
The Leaves and the Wind -Franco Leom 
The Lost Chord (by request) -seee Sir A. Sullivan 
Madame Butt 
fadame Butt is one of the world’s greatest singers. She 
a voice of wonderful range and luscious quality, and 
her artistic interpretations made her singing a joy. All the 
uperlative expressions that have been written on her pre 
us appearances elsewhere were well deserved tributes. 
\ir, Rumford in his two groups showed himself possessed 
a baritone voice of pleasing quality. His diction and 
enunciation were excellent 


nnre 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernest Kun- 








BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 
The Leading School of 

MUSIC, ACTING, 
LANGUAGES, EXPRESSION 
A Facalty of Over 50 Teachers of National 
Reputation Including: 
Mme. Julle Rive-King Harold von Mickwitz 
Guy Woodard Edgar A. Nelson 
ieartin balimann 
Emil Lecierog 





May Julla Riley 
Edward Dvorak 
Charles Elander 


Eleanor Smith 
Ernest 9. Todd 

The Department of PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC a special feature. 
SCHOOL OF ACTING-—The most thoroughly equipped School 
of Acting in Chicago. Offers students practical stage training 
ORCHESTRAL TRAINING under the conductorship of Mr. Balimann. 
A complete faculty for all orchestral instruments. 

The only incorporated conservatory in Chicago with a 
Boarding Department. 

As special catalogues are issued for each department, please 
mention the course in which you are interested. Fall term 
begins Sept. oth. For further information address: 

E. SCHWENKER, Registrar. 
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wald, conductor, will give a concert, Sunday afternoon, 
April 6, at the Studebaker Theater ,under the direction of 
F. Wight Neumann. This will be Dr. Kunwald’s first ap- 
pearance in Chicago. 
nere 
The Paulist Choristers, comprising small boys and young 
men, under the guidance of the Rev. William J. Finn, an 
able musician, gave a concert at the Studebaker Theater 
last Sunday afternoon, March 9. The effects Father Finn 
achieves with these boys are really remarkable. The light- 
ness of attacks, the precision with which they sing, and 
the variety of shading given each number are unusual in 
an organization of this kind. The Studebaker Theater 
was filled to capacity by an audience that has grown from 
year to year, and this clientele is a deserved tribute to 
Father Finn’s ability. He is a conductor of rare merit 
and unusual attainment. 
nee 
lhe Chicago Madrigal Club gave its second concert in 
the Fine Arts Theater on Thursday evening, March 13. 
The program was made up of compositions by Chicagoans. 
Particularly interesting was “The De’il’s Awa’,” by Eric 
Delamarter, the able critic of the Chicago Inter Ocean. 
This number has achieved a deserved place on several pro- 
grams this season, and was, as usual, accorded an encore. 
The chorus, under*Mr. Clippinger, sang with effects worthy 
of special comment. 
ere 
Mischa Elman, the Russian violin virtuoso, will give a 
recital next Sunday afternoon, March 23, at Orchestra 
Hall, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
nme 
Emma Menke, pianist of the Mary Wood Chase School 
of Musical Arts, assisted by Flora Hromatko, violinist, and 
Virginia Paul, accompanist, gave a program Saturday after- 
noon, March 29, in the Little Theater. The orchestral 
parts for the second piano were played by Miss Chase. 
The three young musicians enlisted on the program showed 
musical knowledge and excellent training. 
nner 
The large festival chorus of 600 singers for the North 
Shore Music Festival at Evanston, Ill, May 26, 27, 29 and 
31, is now fully organized, and rehearsals have begun on 
Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade” and the Wagner anniversary 
program. There are still a few vacancies in the male sec- 
tions of the chorus. Tenors and basses desiring to become 
members should make application to Carl D. Kinsey, busi- 
ness manager, at Lyon & Healy’s, or to P. C. Lutkin, 
Evanston, II, 
a 
The Amateur Musical Club gave a concert last Monday 
afternoon, March 10, in the Assembly Room, Fine Arts 
Building. Among the subjects were Mabel Sharp Herdier, 
soprano, and Marion Green, basso. Mrs. Herdien’s offer- 
ings were “When I am Dead, My Dearest,” by Borowski, 
and “Der Lenz Ist Da,” by Foerster. Mr. Green was 
heard in an aria from “Louise,” by Charpentier, and in a 
group of English and American songs by Bantock, Homer 
and Goodhart. 
nd 
The Swedish National Festival was held in Orchestra 
Hall last Sunday afternoon, March 9. The principal solo- 
ist was Marie Sidenius Zendit, soprano. 
Ree 
\lice Nielsen gave a recital at Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall under the auspices of the University Orchestral As- 
sociation of the University of Chicago last Tuesday after- 
noon, March 11. The program was made up of arias by 
Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakow, Landon Ronald, Spross, Grieg, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Chabrier, Bemberg, A. L. 
Arne, Leoni, Parker and Puccini. 
ReRe 
The Apollo Musical Club, Harrison M. Wild, conductor, 
will give its last concert of this season Monday night, 
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Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES, Assistant 


April 7, at the Auditorium Theater. The work to be sung 
is Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” which has not been 
heard in Chicago in eleven years. Tickets for the ““Dam- 
nation of Faust” are now on sale at the Apollo Club box 
office in Lyon & Healy’s. 

nme 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave a piano recital at the 
Evanston Theater, Evanston, LIL, last Wednesday after- 
noon, March 12. 

\ nd 

Leon Sametini, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
both instructors at the Chicago Musical College, were heard 
in a joint recital in the Fine Arts Theater last Tuesday 
evening, March 11. 

nere 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler and Jennie Johnson, teach- 
ers at the American Conservatory of Music, gave a joint 
recital in the Fine Arts Theater last Wednesday evening, 
March 12. 

mere”, 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, presented the following program Friday afternoon, 
March 14, and Saturday evening, March 15, in Orches- 
tra Hall: 


Ce SE ib brea Rann Reker 60 ace wadve tacackbdeces Dvorak 

Serenade No. 3, D minor. aad eeane walsh st eceyscees ee 

Suite for thirteen wind instruments........................Strauss 

Symphony No, 6, Pathetic............+0.+, Veustnes Techaikowsky 
nRe 


At the second recital that Mrs. Herman Devries will 
give in her studio in the Fine Arts Building with her pu- 
pils, only Chicago composers will be represented. Among 
them are Felix Borowski, Adolf Weidig, Adolf Brune, 
Eric Delamarter, Olaf Anderson, Grant Schaefer, Ervin 
Schneider, William Lester, Herman Devries, Lulu Jones 
Downing, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Helena Bingham and Dan- 
iel Protheroe, 

nRre 

The Marshall Field & Co. Choral Society, Thomas A. 
Pape conductor, will end its sixth season with the presenta- 
tion of two numbers, “The Swan and Skylark,” by A, Gor- 
ing Thomas, and “The Light of Life,” by Sir Edward 
Elgar, in Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, April 10. The 
soloists will be Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; H. Evan 
Williams, tenor; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and Al- 
bert Borroff, bass. The society will also be assisted by 
Katherine Howard Ward at the organ, and members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

nRR 

Owing to the fact that hundreds of people were turned 
away unable to secure tickets for the Paulist Choristers’ 
concert last Sunday, the Choristers, under the leadership 
of Father W. J. Finn, will give a third concert at the 
Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, May 11, under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann. The Choristers will sing 
for the first time Spanish choral classics, which music has 
just arrived from Spain. The balance of the program will 
be made up of modern Russian and Grecian music. 

RRR 

Frank Parker, baritone, assisted by Clarence E. Loomis 
at the piano, will give a song recital under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory of Music, next Thursday even 
ing, March 20, in the conservatory lecture room, Kimball 
Hall. This is the first of a series of four recitals to be 
given by Mr. Parker, 

RRR 

Monday evening, March 24, Helen Manchee Barnett, 
prano, and Walter Diederich, tenor, assisted by William 
Lester, accompanist, will give “An Evening of Song” ir 
the MacBurney studios. Following is the program in de- 
tail: 


Where’ere Ye Walk (Semele)........ ve nyheh ecus ened ena eeee 
Caro mio ben......... iWewanieme ve pews ...+...-Giordam 
Fert Gee. Tee OE ORS 5 ona sc Hades odoses cwack enaeeee » = cae 
Sell. wie Gle NatRt..c.. csesckisccvsesss ye Ow ey 
Mr. Diederich 
Mit Myrthen und Rosen... aed ies we Scan eévee + ene 
Rath cpm MBIA 3s she wa gg din ceccé ues cbdavcqgtecerecesse Schumann 
Der Arme Peter Cycle .... , Sibich aia criss vicee eee 


Der Hans und die Grete | tanzen. 
In meiner Brust, da sitzt. 
Der arme Peter wankt vorbei. 
WE ~ ac cccccvceusess cee eeatives eee .....Schumann 
Mrs. Barnett. 


I Hear You Calling Me..... Coane Kae hhenkaweneys Marshall 
The Voices of the Rain............- dees eee 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby... is pecseeee aaewe Clay 
Onaway, Awake .........seeseeeseues decease Coleridge Taylor 
Mr. Diederich 
Viel GAstS CTSA)  c cccisiasvsdecovescs ion és Sake Eee eee Puccini 
Un bel di vedremo (Madame Butterfly)....... cctwadyecee Puccint 
Depuis le jour (Louise). ........-..0.60+5- . Charpentier 
Mrs. Barnett. 
Were I a Prince Egyptian........... cha iw a kena ...- Chadwick 
The Nightingale ...........+. vankews Ficdatet . Ward-Stephens 
Out of the Dusky Midnight... ..........0.-ce cece ences cess Leach 
The Call of Spring........ Oe cae dane eaad ow cee We Oaks ~«+e~- Daniels 
Mr. Diederich. 
nre 


Lina Cavalieri will give a concert,Sunday afternoon, 
March 30, at Orchestra Hall, under the direction of F 
Wight Neumann. Lucien Muratore, tenor, of the Paris 





-—_ ft 2 a 








Opera House, will assist, and Edouard Tournon, also of 
the Paris Opera House, will be the pianist. 
nner 
Another press notice follows regarding the success of the 
Beethoven Trio’s appearance in Chicago: 


This ensemble has met with considerable 
tours of the Middle West, and its debut 


success on extended 


among Chicago concert 


institutions yesterday afternoon at the Fine Arts Theater gives 
flattering portent for the future. 
First of all, the new trio boasts of such an “ensemble” technic 


as comes only with persevering study and unity of idea In this 
respect it compares most favorably with the chamber music organi 
zations heard this season In rhythmic precision, unanimity 


of aim, balance of tone and of shading, the reading was an excellent 


accomplishment. The “Beethoven mood” was realized in the last 
three movements particularly 
The new trio won a deserved success on its initial appearance 
and deserves to go far. 
nue 


Pupils of Hanna Butler and Grace Hickox rendered the 
following program at a tea given in their studio, 512 Fine 
Arts Building, on Saturday, March 15: 


Die Lotus Blume Schumann 
Villanelle ae ‘ Dell Acqua 
Miss Barry 

Scene from Julius Cesar. 

Mrs. Fierline and Miss Niell. 
In a warden Rosary... Hildach 
Her Rose Coombs 
A Memory Parks 


Otis Adams 
If I Knew You and You Knew Me 
Wiegenlied 


Mac Dermiad 
, 


Humperdinck 


Miss Rothlisberger 


What's in the Air Today? Eder 
Mary Harris 
nner 
Genevieve Barry sang the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” at 
the Englewood Woman's Club on March 5, and will sing 


the “Spring Song” from “Natoma” on March 14 for the 
Dorothy Meadows Drama Circle at the La Salle Hotel 
RneRe 
Last Friday evening, March 14, the Friday Evening Club 
of the Lewis Institute gave a grand concert by the chorus 
orchestra and glee club at the Lewis Institute Auditorium 
The concert was under the direction of George L. 
nner 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederik Frederiksen appeared with great 
success before the Illinois Athletic Club on February 23. 
nner 
Pupils of Carolyn Willard will give a recital in Chicago 
Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, 
March 29. Clara Len, one of the assistants in Carolyn 
Willard’s studio, has left for a three weeks’ tour under the 
Redpath management in the Northwest 
nner 


Gertrude O'Hanlon, the well known impresaria, was iv 
Chicago last week and paid a visit to this office Miss 
O’Hanlon reported splendid bookings for the balance of tlic 
season for her artists, and was looking over the field, se 
curing some of the best known artists for next season. Her 
list will soon be published in these columns 

RRR 

Raymond Eckert, of Indianapolis, and formerly of Chi 

cago, was in this office last week, 


Tenney 


Saturday evening, 


and announced that he 
had left the managerial field to enter as supervisor of mu 
sic in Indiana. 
zeae 
Rene Devries was in the Northwest last week, and re 
ports that the musical activities, especially in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, will soon come to a close after one of the 
most successful seasons ever witnessed in the Twin Citics 
Dr. Storrs, of the Minneapolis Tribune, has been appointed 
correspondent for THe Musicat Courier in Minneapoli« 
while J. McClure Bellows, of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, wili remain as the St. Paul correspondent 
RAR 


Rose Lutiger Gannon gave a concert recently at Litch 


field, Minn., for the Music Club, and also at Luverne, 
Minn. From both cities come splendid reports of her work 
and requests for return engagements. Mrs. Gannon goes 


out to Bismarck, N. D., the latter part of this month for 
a recital, and en route home will give recitals at Osago, Ia., 
and Rochester, Minn Rene Devrtes. 


Susanne Oldberg Scholarship. 
few short months Madame 
School of Music, at Washington, D. C., will open for the 
benefit of those teachers and advanced pupils wishing to 
secure the best of training and take, at the same time, ad 
vantage of the beauties of Washington during the spring 
and summer months. There is attached to this school a 
scholarship called the Susanne Oldberg Scholarship, which 


In a Oldberg’s Summer 


gives to the one selected the necessary cultivation of the 
voice in this country, provided some service is given Ma 
dame Oldberg in return. This is to emphasize the fact 
that personal effort is requisite to success in any art, and 
to efface, if possible, the debasing habit of seeking money 


for education through undesirable channels. Madame Old 
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berg’s coaching (especially in the art of voice and breath 
technic) have produced remarkable results. 

For the teacher or advanced student Madame Oldberg’s 
Summer School, in Washington D. C., is ideal, with its 





SUZANNE OLDI 


} 


surroundings for pleasure and study, there being attached 


to the school a gymnasium, tennis courts and automo! 


and the place is within easy walking distance of beautiful 


Creek Park 


Rock 


Snapshots of Irma Seydel's Western Trip. 
The accompanying snapshots are but two of a score ot 


pictorial reminders of her delightful stay in San Fra 








IRMA SEYDEI VIOLINIST AND 
DUCTOR Of rHE SAN FRAN 
CHESTRA 


HENRY 


isco 


HADLEY CoD 
YMPHONY ¢ 


Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 


Seydel, the young 


cisco, where Irma violinist 


Mis 


played with the San Francisco 





Seydel enthusiastic over the 


Hadley, its 


herself as 


expressed 


most 
splendid work of this orchestra and Henry 
capable director 
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GREAT IRISH TENOR 


Act PRESTON 


SOPRANO 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


GIUSEPPE ABB Rl NI ee “EEE 


Minneapolis 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE "2: 


LILLIAN 
suzrwooo WEVVKRIRK 
VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tene production. 
1485 Broadway, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
Mail address, Norwalk, Conn. 





104 West 
79th St, 
New York 


Management, 

















BARITONE 
Management, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Awe... New York 


NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
In America Until June 
Management: - Chas. L. Wagner 
Associate manager with R, E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway 
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SEASON OF 1913 


SOUSA AND HIS 


BAND 


| FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Olfice: 1 West 34th Street 





New York 





EDNA BLANCHE 


SHOWALTER 


PRIMA DONNA 


Now appearing in Sousa’s New Opera, “The American Maid” 





BAERNSTEIN- RECNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 1833 Vest 80th Street 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler 








JULIA 


CULP 


in America 
Till May 20th 


Management: Mrs. Antonia Sawyer 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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Harriet Foster in Opera. 

For the past two years little has been heard of Harriet 
Foster, the mezzo soprano, who formerly delighted us in 
oncert and oratorio. All the while that Mrs. Foster ab- 
sd herself from public appearance she has been dili- 
ently at work preparing herself for opera, a field in which 
her voice and talents are best suited. The singer has been 
g in New York with Oscar Saenger, and the wis- 
dom of her decision, as well as the faithfulness of her 


dyin 

rk and the beauty of her voice, were shown to a repre- 
entative musical audience (the Bohemians), when at the 
Hotel Astor on Sunday evening, March 9, she Originated 





HARRIET FOSTER AS DONNA ANGELICA, “THE LOVERS 
QUARREL,” 

in English the part of Donna Angelica in Parelli’s one act 

The Lovers Quarrel.” 


iss Foster met with an unqualified success most grati 


fying to so young and ambitious an artist. This coming 
operatic star has been soloist with the Pittsburgh Orchcs 
tra and with orchestra in London under Sir Henry 
Wood. In Washington last season she sang in “Martha.” 
In the last two years, however, the singer’s time has been 
very much occupied by study and effort toward the oper 
atic career which, judging by her performance of March 
9, promises to be an unusual one. 

M Foster is going on a spring tour with “The Lovers 
Quarrel,” under the management of the Redpath Lyceun 
Bureau 





Sachs-Hirsch Plays Before President Wilson. 


Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, the gifted young pianist, who 


lives in Newark, N. J:, is quite elated because he was hon 
ored in receiving an invitation to play at the first musicale 
in the White House since President Wilson’s inauguration 
It was fitting that an artist who lives in the Garden State 
where the Wilsons have lived for many years, should ap 
pear at the initial musicale in the executive mansion 


under the new administration. Mr. Sachs-Hirsch played 
a program ot classical and romantic compositions, and was 
obliged to add five encores. Everybody was very en- 


} 
thusiast 


‘resident Wilson presented the young pianist with his 
wutograph, and the Misses Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, who 
are all artistic, seemed delighted with the affair. The 


musicale took place Monday evening, March 10. 


NEW ORLEANS MUSICAL EVENTS. 


New Orleans, La., March s, 10:3 

One of the most remarkable piano recitals heard in this 
ity within the past decade was that of Gottfried Galston, 
whom the Young Men’s Hebrew Association presented on 
February 24. To say that Mr. Galston “won” his select 
audience would be stating too mildly the complete con 
qucst which the remarkable young pianist made. After 
his playing of the Chopin polonaise in A flat, there was a 


thrilling demonstration, and time and again Mr. Galston 
bowed his acknowledgments. During the evening the de 
lighted auditors elicited four extra numbers. It is safe to 
say that when the name Galston. is again announced the 
Athenzum will be taxed to its capacity 
mre 

Leopold Godowsky was introduced to this city Monday 
evening by the Philharmonic Society for the third attrac 
tion of its series. As at the previous Philharmonic con 
Mr. Godowsky 
revealed himself a “master” in the fullest sinse of the 


term. There were moments when the listener was almost 


certs, the audience was an immense onc 


led to believe that the pianist was equipped with twenty 
fingers, so marvelous was the tonal lacework which he 
fabricated. Never has more exquisite phrasing, more sub- 
tlety of dynamics, or more clean-cut polophony been heard 
here. As a Liszt, Beethoven and Chopin interpreter Mr. 
Godowsky is magnificent. And yet it seems unjust to 
single out any interpretation as better than the other, for 
his entire program was played in superb style 
anne 

The Saturday Music Circle presented a fine program at 
its last “afternoon.” Mrs. F. W. Bott, an accomplished 
singer, was heard in several songs which displayed the 
qualities of her rich contralto voice. Harry B. Loéb read 
a paper on “Chamber Music,” and Messrs. Leide, Wehr- 
man, Geoffray, Pinski, and Miss V. Moloney furnished the 
instrumental part of the program Harry B. Logs. 


Leefson-Hille Conservatory Concert. 

Several weeks ago, the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of 
Music, of Philadelphia, gave its eightieth students’ con- 
cert at Griffith Hall, 1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
The following program was presented: 

Dae, Tesesta Bethamte. 226 occ cstdee cesvaes jiniece cease . Ashton 
Elsa Loeb, Ida Witkin. 


POOMGS 6siéceces ve 


Forest Scene sane ineedsccndietheunesatxcaued Bortz 
Fanny Loos. 

Bridal Procession 5 Fis ahsiealeh diene ama 
WUE civic oedunh a damaew ade oe OER EE ETS I 
Helen Cubbage. 

Vocal, Cavatina from Der Freischiitz .........ccsscocceesesces Weber 
Agnes A. Ruefer 
LS ER ns vic cence nd bu cletdy bnahe ko poneune bien sdanubaeeestete Thoma 


Sella Podolin. 
Silence of Night aes 6 scksivsle uaa un Tarenghi 


Song of Joy cipawais peewee veceees Darenghi 
Mollie Goldberg. 
Vocal— 
Rae Geet kee OF DEG. do aksibdeccdvvscskcdacuansbant Chadwick 
Time Enough ......... ; } vogosn bended denne verses 
Willard Cornman 
Paes TS: | 6 cdi cnas ccksha eden Gentes eka vee ehends ease Klein 











In America Season 1912-13 





lise Veda 


UTTLINGER 


Violinist 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


- NEW YORK 











1451 BROADWAY ° 




















. Saint-Saéns 
Elsa Loeb 
The Loveley ese . sreeseesseees Liszt 
J. Virginia Brown 
Violin, Caprice Basque...... éscvesnccodcdds ++++s Sarasate 
Jacob Simkins 
A La Bién Aimé oncccecesce sees 
Sarah Cherry 
The Bee ° oan notices skemeneeeee 
Helen Buchanan 
Vocal trio, The Flower Greeting Curschmann 


Alberta Morris, Florence Cornman and Mrs. Robert Schurig. 


Theme and Variations.. Sted ate .sseeees T8chaikowsky 
Marion Shapir 

OROUEG dni 5 stan ds basin WavheeeR odd wos eedteacebehacaneba Grodsky 

Music Box .....Liadow 


Cracovienne Paderewski 


Ida Witkin 


Vict, Teme CUOMO ois cows ies kseseccncseacdduune Saint-Saéns 
David Cohen, 
Ove TO ion ie cp taany Ces sb odindenin kc. cekede Tschaikowsky 
SOOT CIID, eisai wis < cucune Vc diss Wbdaksbawee Leefson 
Toccata Jeon ae wns o eek va ebnevekoneeel Chaminade 
Elizabeth Harrison, . 
COMCCTUS: CHTUE  OONED:: sccwa dude ess ccdicintdceewss Recckaeeeuibeneneus Grieg 


Mariha Pettit 
Second piano, Maurits Leefson. 
The playing of Helen Buchanan, Ida Witkin, Elizabeth 
Harrison and Martha Pettit was deserving of special men- 
tion. Clean cut technical fluency and rhythm, as well as 
intelligence, marked the playing of al! the pupils. The 
audience was very enthusiastic 





Mischa Elman's Spokane Recital. 
Spokane, Wash., March 10, 1913 
One of Spokane’s largest and most appreciative audi- 
ences greeted Mischa Elman on his appearance Wednes- 
day evening, March 5, at the Auditorium, his recital being 
the fourth of the series of world’s famous artists concerts 
given in this city by Mrs. H. W. Allen. The program of 
five numbers was most pleasing in selection. The grace 





of skill displayed in the rendition of the Ernst concerto, in 
F sharp minor, brought forth for Mr. Elman long and 
continuous applause; another popular number was Sara- 
sate’s ‘“Zigeunerweisen” toward the end of the program, 
with which he convinced his hearers of his wonderful 
genius and mastery of his instrument. The enthusiasm 
of the audience was responded to by the violinist most 
kindly, he giving throughout the evening five charming en- 
cores, among which was Couperin’s “Chanson et Pavane,” 
played exquisitely. The last encore, Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque,” which he gave after many recalls, so delighted the 
audience that at the first few strains the applause was for 
a moment unrestrained. The violinist was ably assisted by 
Percy Kahn, whose accompaniments were most satisfying. 
This was Elman’s second visit to Spokane, and we trust he 
has but begun to play for us. Ei_mo M. MINesart. 





Tonkunstler Program. 

Tuesday evening, March. 18 (yesterday), the Tonkinst- 
ler Society presented the following program at its semi- 
monthly meeting in Assembly Hall, 109 East Twenty- 
second street, New York: 


Sonata for piano and violin, D minor, op. 108.........+++- Brahms 
Mrs. August Roebbelen (piano), Alois Trnka (violin). 
Songs for soprano— 


Meine Seele, op. 36, No. 1.22. ..c0-cecceeeeeeuee Adolf Gunkel 
Tian COE) inane cane cases cudcccscessh Alfred Reisenauer 
Dahei, Op. 93. NOs 820..0.cccccaveccccsccccsseess Hugo Kaun 
Ah! Love but a Day............ Edavkasbucheneieeak Mrs. Beach 
Ferry Me Across the Water.........-.-+--+0005 Sidney Homer 
The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold.......-..-++++++. Whelply 


Leontine de Ahna. 
Accompanied by Ward C. Lewis. 
Violin solos— 
Quasi Ballata, op. 2.......cccsccccveccccssecs ...-Alois Reiser 
Danse Caprice, Op. 10.......+secceeccccccresseues .. Alois Reiser 
Alois Trnka. 
Accompanied by Ludmila Vojacek. 
Septet for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, bassoon, violoncello 
and double bass (E flat major, op. 20)......-.+..0+. Beethoven 
Maurice Kaufman (violin), Herbert Borodkin (viola), Rich- 
ard Lindenhahn (horn), Gustave Langenus (clarinet), 
Adolph Weiss (bassvon), Jacques Renard (violoncello), 
Ludwig E. Manoly (double bass). 





Earnest in Concert and Oratorio. 

Walter C. Earnest, tenor, of Pittsburgh, Pa. has met 
with gratifying success in the cities where he has made his 
appearances this season, as the following press noticcs 
testify. 

Walter Earnest as a tenor soloist of the evening received a cor- 
dial welcome, his voice being a clear musical one, tone production 
easy and interpretations in good taste.—Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


Mr. Earnest will probably be remembered as the best tenor we 
have ever had. His voice is powerful, but sweet and absolutely 
true and his singing is marked by a rare perfection in detail.— 
Newark (Ohio) Tribune. 





Mr. Earnest is a stranger to Portland audiences, but judging by 
his reception of last night he will not long remain so. He has a 





WALTER C. EARNEST 


tenor voice of wide range and unusual clarity of tone and his every 
selection was a vocal treat.—Portland Daily Press. 





Mr. Earnest is an exceptional tenor singer and surpassed the 
expectation of the large audience. Particularly noteworthy was his 
rendition of the solo “Then Shall the Righteous Shine.”—Globe. 





Mr. Earnest’s singing was a revelation to his hearers. He proved 
himself a master in whom technical skill, imaginative force and rare 
artistic insight were marvelously combined with a magnificent tenor 
voice.—Louisville (Ky.) Times. 

Walter Earnest had the best style for Rossini’s music, his phras- 
ing of the music was done with unfailing intelligence and his sing- 
ing of the “Cujus Animam” was very good.—Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times. (Advertisement.) 
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MUSIC IN SAN DIEGO. 
San Diego, Cal., March 3, 1913. 

Angela O'Byrne, a new arrival here, gave a delightful 
program last week at the Wednesday Club House, and 
met with a most gratifying success, which her personality, 
art and program merited. Miss O'Byrne was assisted by 
Helen Engel Bosworth, violinist, also a new arrival here 
and a decided acquisition. 

nee 

The Chamber Music Society presented its second pro- 
gram on February 27 to an audience composed largely of 
local prominent musicians, the following numbers being 
rendered with true conscientious effort and evident en- 
joyment to all: String quartet, op. 41, No. 3. Schumann; 
trio, No. 4, in C, Mozart; string quartet, op. 96, A. 
Dvorak. The organization’s personnel is as follows: 
Florence Schinkel Gray, piano; Jacques Sternberg, violin; 
Emil C. Reinbold, violin; Richard Schliewen, violin and 
viola; George Dille, cello. 

nnre 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in a musical way 
was the Mendelssohn Club’s presentation of local artists 
at its club rooms last week. At a time when we are all 
interested in the development of the native composer it ‘s 
a matter of some pride to be able to publish the program 
Nearly every composition showed a high standard of mu 
sical thought, and in two or three cases marked individ- 
uality was prominent. In the case of John Vance Cheney, 
the well known poet, an interesting note should be made 
to the effect that this music that Mr. Cheney is now com- 
posing is being done in the latter years of his life, for the 
first time, and directly following the example of his father. 
who in his later days collected so admirably the songs of 
the wild birds, now an authority, Other interesting num- 
bers were submitted by Marian Bird Barbour in selections 
from her “Undine,” a music drama which this lady has re- 
cently completed, while Alice Barnett Price, in her “Son- 
net,” again compelled the heartiest applause. 
McCarty 


Song Cycle of the Seasons - Paul 


(Words by 


Mrs. Henry E 
Dean Blake. 


Mills.) 


Piano— 
Venmation’s Beat Sem@. .ccccccccccvegcesecsus .Lydia Frank 


swenticetes Lydia Frank 


Boat Song. 
The Ocean’s Reverie...... ; 
Lydia Frank. 


Am Easter Canticle... .ssccccsce Josephine Roberts 
(Words by Charles Hanson Towne.) 
Mrs. alph G. Rohrer 
Quartet, Shepherd, Show Me How to Go ‘ 
(Words by Mary Baker Eddy.) 
Mendelssohn Quartet—Lili Hanssen, Inez Anderson, Arthur 
Ruff and Frederic Galloway 
Selection from Undine (music drama) 
Lenora ..... chawaes ‘ 
When Love Is For the Taking 
The Star Pine 
Nora Mac Cree 


Albert F. Conant 


Bird Barbour 
Vance Cheney 


Marian 
John 
John 
John 
John 


Vance Cheney 
Vance Cheney 
conte Vance Cheney 
Mrs. D 

Romance for violin and piano me eeseeeeeesS. Camillo Engel 
Played by Richard Schliewen. Mr. Engel at the 

A Sonnet (words by Mrs. 


Harry Budlong. 
piano. 


Browning) .-Mrs. Samuel Price 


From a song cycle, On a Gondola ..... Mrs. Samuel Price 
(Words by Robert Browning.) 

Serenade in Venice....... Mrs. Samuel Price 

Pe TE. chabavicckecne Mrs. Samuel Price 

Renunciation Mrs. Samuel Price 


Dean Blake. 

Ld 

Mischa Elman recently appeared in San Diego before 

one of the largest audiences ever gathered together in this 
city. Tynpatt Gray, 





National Association of Organists. 

Tali Esen Morgan, national superintendent of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, writes that a most enthu- 
siastic meeting of the national committee was held at the 
headquarters, Hotel McAlpin, New York, on Saturday 
night. 

The “get together” dollar dinners are to be resumed, the 
first one to be given at the Hotel Gerard, West Forty- 
fourth street, New York, on Monday evening, March 31. 

© this first dinner the organists are asked to invite their 
church soloists and any other musical friends they wish 
Names must be sent to Mr. Morgan, Hotel McAlpin, at 
once. 

The complimentary dinner to T. Tertius Noble. to be 
tendered by the leading organists of New York, will be 
held at the Hotel McAlpin the latter part of April or the 
first part of May, the cost to be $4 a plate. Names are to 
be sent to Dr. J. Christoplier Marks, 234 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York, or to Frederick Schlieder, Hotel 
McAIpin. 

Several letters were read from organists from different 
parts-of the nation askifig if the N. A. O. had any official 
connection with a publication socicty which is sending out 
advertising matter in the name of the National Association 
of Organists from Chicago. The secretary was requested 
to reply that the N. A. O. had no such connection and that 
the name of the association was being used without any 
authority whatever. 

Five hundred thousand artistic stickers have been or- 
dered to advertise the sixth annual convention, which js 
to be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., August 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 


1913. This convention will be the most successful yet held 
Noted organists from the United States and Canada al- 
ready have signified their intention to be present. 

Regular meetings of the national committee will now be 
held at the headquarters, the Hotel McAlpin, where all 
correspondence should be addressed. 





Ernest Schelling’s New York Program. 

Ernest Schelling will give his fourth New York recital 
at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday afternoon, March 26. The 
pianist will play the following program: 

Mendelssohn 

Beethoven 


Prelude and Fugue, E minor. 
Sonata, op. 31, No, 3.... 


Goyescas (first performance in America) Granados 
Los reguiebros. 
Coloquios en la reja, 


E! Fandango de candil 


Biceterme, € Mie. occ cece ccces seccesncccucceccceceeseces Chopin 
Etude, A flat, op. 25........-. Chopin 
Valen, © cham Gebees coccvcccciccs coccscscccccnseuseses Chopin 
Schesee, C Garp WMO. .ccceccsescccccscccvcccecvesecses -Chopin 
PUGGRUEMS cavcccoseccccceccccenccccccsccsvccecscceeees Paderewski 
Barcarolle .......+.++. mitbnds tebe $teguseteasseuneackenden Rubinstein 
empertons Teese, FIG. ticccccsyccccscccececsecsecetesees Liszt 


De Cisneros and the Railroad Wreck. 
Eleanora de Cisneros, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany, now filling an engagement in San Francisco, has 











DINING CAR OF DERAILED TRAIN 


written to her friends in the East describing the thrilling 
scenes during the recent railroad wreck, in which a num 
ber of the choristers and members of the ballet were in 














LAST SLEEPER, IN WHICH THE AMERICAN CHORUS 


TRAVELED 


jured. A sand bank prevented the cars from turning 
over completely. 

The accompanying cuts are snapshots of the 
cars. 

Madame de 


derailed 


Cisneros sang the role of Fricka in 











MUSICIANS WAITING 
THEY HAVE LAID A NEW TRACK, THE RAILS OF 


UNTH 
THE 


THESE ARE ARTISTS AND 


OTHER HAVING BROKE IN SEVEN PIECES 


“Walkiire” in Dallas, Texas, and Brangane in “Tristan and 
Isolde” in Los Angeles. She also sung at one opera con 
cert in 
every performance. 


Los Angeles, where the houses were crowded at 


Ernesto Consolo in Chamber Music. 

The Olive Mead Quartet, consisting of Olive Mead, Vera 
Fonaroff, Gladys North and Lillian Littlehales, gave on 
Wednesday evening, March 12, ove of the concerts of their 
series in Rumford Hall, New York 
Mozart's C 


flat major quartet and the 


The program on this 


occasion consisted of Ditters 
dort’s E 


minor, op. 34, by Brahms. 


major quartet 
superb quintet in F 


rhe fifth instrument was the piano, which the composer 


las so skillfully blended and contrasted with the string 


quartet. The assisting artist engaged by the ladies for this 
occasion was Ernesto Consolo, whose art was never more 
in evidence than when lent to the interpretation of the 


greatest chamber since Beethoven 


Against a 
Steinway 


composer 


man’s strength and the volume of tone of a 
grand four ladies playing stringed instruments would have 
had little chance of being heard if the pianist had not let 
his judgment guide him. Hence the beautiful, soft, round 
and mellow tone with which Ernesto Consolo accompanied 
the strings for the greater part of the time, allowing the 
piano to itself manifest that 
Brahms had intended it to d 

In this 


music exponent 


assert only where it was 
» so and had given it the theme. 
respect Ernesto Consolo was a perfect chamber 
His phrasing, nuances and other qualities 
which go to make a fine artist were of course, in evidence 
This number was one of the most en 


joyable items ever Olive Mead Quartet con 


as usual Brahms 
heard at the 
certs, thanks principally to the dominating personality and 
Erne sto Consolo 


high musical intelligence of 


Haense! @ Jones Artists in Florida. 
Haensel & Jones, the New York concert 
the tribute to 


artists who recently made a successful 


managers, are 


in receipt of following several of thei 


appearance in De 


Land, Fla.: 


JOHN W. PHILLIPS 
Director of e College of Music 
JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY 
DeLand, Fla, Ma . 191g. 
Messrs. Hacnsel & Jones, Acolian Hal New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen—It gives me the keenest pleasure to report that our 
music festival just closed was by far the most success! 


artistically and financially, ever held here The success is due in a 





large measure to the splet { tists you sent dow t 8 

Nina Dimitrieff is a »prar of superlative quality ar " 
artist of distinction Everybody was pleased with her And then 
what shall I say of the wonderful little harpist, Mrs. David. She 
proved a very enjoyable feature of the festival, and created a great 
amount of enthusiasm 

Beatric McCue, the contralt excelied all expectations, She 
captivated everybody with her glorious v ¢ and charming per 
sonality, 

Marcus Kellerman will always he aclcome DeLand He is 
a fine artist with a big, beautiful voice, which he uses skillfully, 
artistically and sincerely. 

Ellison Van Hoose is a tenor of fine quality H singing in the 
artists’ concert was a delight t eat His vet wit Madame PD 
mitrieff and his aria from “Aida” brought him vations from the 
audience I have heard nothing but expressions of pleasure and 
enthusiasn Everybody is pleased, very much pleased 

Cordially yours 
Sig 1) Jounw W. Puicoirs 


To Arthar Hartmann. 
Yes, | heard Hartmann play 
In his peculiar 
And I could 
He played to 


way; 
understand 
band 


beat the 


Upon the violin 

If I might just begin 
To imitate that cuss 
My Stradivarius 
Would hid 
As it is done today, 

But | earth 
And play for all I'm worth. 


not be away 


would the 


The poor and weak and bent 


Need 


Sut they 


never pay a cent, 
might come to me 
And I'd admit them free; 


And to all such I'd say 


Come in and hear me play, 
For I can make the sad 
Feel comforted and glad 

The hunger pinched and poor 
Who tramp from door to door 
Would rather mi a meal 
Than fail to hear me spiel, 
And so from State State 
On cities small and great 

I'd show my wondrov kill 


And do my best to 


The air from earth to sk 
With tones that never dic 
And when so old and sick 


a lick 
I'd call some good friend in 


I couldn't bow 


To take my violin 

And 

Of cheering those who sob, 

While I should go and mix 

Ashes to Brx, 
Daily State Journal, January 26, 1913, Lincoln, Neb. 


carry on the job 


ashes 
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‘Phone, 5554 B. B., ) 
98 Hemenway Street, 
Boston, Mass., March 15, 191 j 
pension fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
d be materially increased by the concert of Sunday 
rnoon, March 9, since the hall was not only filled to the 
t, but there were many standees as well. For this 


Dr. Muck very wisely arranged a program of 
musical appeal and unquestioned merit, consisting 
lid of Wagner’s overture to “Tannhauser” and “Sieg 
ll,” Strauss’ superb tone poem, “Don Juan,” and 


l'schaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony. Even in these days 
Dr Muck, when “memorable” performances by the or- 
hestra are of almost weekly occurrence, the concert stood 


long to be remembered Both the conductor and 


i 


under him were keyed up to the highest pitch and 


tant achievement was of unsurpassable beauty 
RRs 
Since his notable performance at the symphony concerts 


past, which awakened the Boston public toa 
of M Pauer’s great art, curiosity and desire 
£ 7 


“ 


ir the pianist in a recital of his own were every 
|. When this opportunity came therefore 


ifternoon, March 10, at Jordan Hall, there 
uudience of good size sembled to renew further 
impression created by the pianist at his first 
Though his choice of program on this occa 
iltogether a happy one, there was much to 
pensate one in the fine qualities of Mr 
uch as the wonderfully luminous and 
utiful texture f his tone, the polish and ea y fluency of 
nical mastery which quite conceals all difficulties in 
d the sound, musical intelligence and sense ot 

iding all 

nRe*e 

ent neert of the New England Conserva 


t Jordan Hall, March 14, was given by the 
Conservatory Orchestr George W. Chadwick, conductor 
thee Adamowski, violinist, and F. Morse Wem 


ritone of the faculty, as assisting soloists 


nme 
\ ent assembly of pupils of the Fox-Buonamici 
took place at Steinert Hall Annex, March &, in 
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TON 


which the following participated: Guido Pereram, Glenn 
Walker, Jean MacKinlay, Constance Turner, Florence Lee, 
May Simmons, Harriet Crozier, Nellie Gahm, Jennie Cor- 
vin, Edith Giles, Irving Snow, Ruth Turner, Marion Ban- 
fill and Ruth Lavers. 
nme 

Maida Huff, a young singer of unusual voice and talent, 
was heard in an interesting and well contrasted program at 
the third of Anna Miller Wood’s studio recitals on March 
12, At each of these recitals Miss Wood has introduced 
a pupil who possessed something distinctive in art and per- 
sonality in addition to her vocal equipment. With Miss 
Huff, however, it is the voice in and for itself which com- 
mands instant attention. Rarely does one hear a contralto 
of such lovely smooth quality, perfectly even throughout 
its register and without a trace of thickness, It is a big 
oice with power and resonance and yet is of a most sym- 
pathetic timbre, but what is most remarkable of allin a con- 
tralto of this kind is its extreme flexibility. Her program 
here appended, served to display all phases of her vocal 
equipment, and revealed also her keen musical instinct and 
temperament. Though in several cases her interpretation 
lacked the requisite finish and poise, it was always intelli- 
gent and imaginatively conceived. Beginning next October 
Miss Huff goes on a concert tour of thirty weeks, under 
the direction of the Redpath Musical Bureau: 


Placer d’amor (1741-1816) Martim 
Se tu m'‘ami (1710-1736) Pergolesi 
Serenata . . see Ciebebc oONeD 
\ria, O Love, Thy Aid (Samson) Saint-Saéns 
Eye Hath Not Seen : a . Savive kate Gaul 
Recitative and air, He Shall Feed His Flock ( Messiah) . Handel 
Prayer bbabene ‘ ... Neidlinger 
Will o’ the Wisp és Gilbert Spross 
The Unforeseen ; ; R ; -+seeeCyril Scott 
In the Dark ..Mabel Daniels 


RR 

rhe building fund of the Boston Music School Settle- 
ment was substantially increased by the concert given on 
Tuesday evening, March 11, at Fenway Court. So favor- 
ible was the impression made by the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, Jacques Hoffmann, conductor, and the pupils of 
the Music School at their concert in the Tuileries last 
winter, that Mrs. Gardner generously offered the use of 
her beautiful music room for the second concert in this 
worthy cause 

nner, 

Francis Snow, pianist, pupil of Antoinette Szumowska, 
gave a recital at Steinert Hall on the evening of March 11, 
in which he displayed more than average musical ability. 
Though not yet sufficiently mature musically to be judged 
from the standpoint of a professional artist, his playing 
revealed indisputable talent and contained that individual- 
ity which is an enviable asset in a young musician fresh 
from his studies. 

nnre 
The third and last concert of the Boston season, by the 


Flonzaley Quartet, took place at Jordan Hall, March 13, 
and, as is customary at these concerts, brought out a large 
audience, whose recognition of the unsurpassed merits of 
this remarkable organization was most sincerely and heart- 
ily appreciative. It is a pleasure to look forward to the 
return next season of these artists, who have done so much 
to re-establish chamber music to the deservedly high rank 
and favor it now enjoys in this city. 
R 
A concert of contrasts is the way the Boston Transcript 
labeled the one given by George Harris, tenor, and Cor- 
nelia Rider-Possart, pianist, at Jordan Hall, March 13. 
nner 
The second of Charles Anthony’s subscription recitals at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, March 11, was unusually interest- 
ing and enjoyable, and quite rivaled in artistic success his 
former one given earlier in the season. The pianist had 
on this occasion the assistance of Miss Drummond, a gift- 
ed young singer and pupil of Georg Henschel, who made a 
very favorable impression in her two song groups. Mr. 
Anthony, in his best musical vein, played three groups, 
consisting of the first movement of Beethoven sonata, op. 
go, and pieces by Scarlatto, Bach, Leschetizky, Chopin, Bar- 
ratt, Debussy and Albeniz. Two coming orchestral engage- 
ments of the young pianist are with the Hartford Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, March 20, and Washington Symphony 
Orchestra, April 15. 
nee 
The much heralded “Max and Moritz” symphonic bur- 
lesque, by Joseph Mraczek, which opened the program of 
the Boston Symphony concerts this week, proved to be 
interesting and mildly amusing, but failed to convince with 
its humor. It is undoubtedly a clever work and has unique 
merits, but for a piece of this broadly farcical nature the 
humor is too labored and the orchestral effects too obvi 
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“Mr. Johns has succeeded admirably in 
setting forth clearly and concisely the points 


considered and I believe the student who 
studies this book will do so with great advan- 


tage.” 
----SERGEI RACHMANINOFF. 
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ously contrived. Charpentier’s wonderful suite, “Impres- 
sions of Italy,” was the feature of these concerts, with its 
entrancingly languorous rhythms, wealth of color and sen- 
suous melodies, and was given a well nigh perfect render- 
ing by Dr. Muck and his men. In between these two came 


Liszt’s ingenious and weirdly fascinating “Mephisto” waltz 





Nordica's Triumphal Tour Continues. 

Glowing accounts of the reception being accorded Lillian 
Nordica on her present Pacific Coast tour have been re- 
ceived continuously since the opening concert on January 
31 Immense audiences, intense enthusiasm, rapturous re 
views have prevailed throughout the entire tournec 

It has remained for Arizona to demonstrate that it can 
rival the Coast States in its welcome to a great singer. It 





was Nordica’s first visit to Arizona, and the event had been 
anticipated with great interest and a variety of feelings 
Would Nordica fulfill expectations and live up to her repu 


tation? Would the glory of her song equal the glory of 
her name. 

The Arizona Republican states unvarnished fact in the 
opening paragraph of its review, saying, “Too often when 
a once great artist visits this Western country, it is the old, 

P ; ' 


old story, ‘How have the mighty fallen! But,” con 


tinues the critic, “it is a real pleasure to be able to say of 
Madame Nordica, after her wonderful recital last night, 
‘How marvelous are the mighty!’ 

The Arizona Gazette describes the expectation and ful 
fillment of Nordica’s visit thus For days have the peopk 
awaited her coming, and as she entered, a big woman and 
tall, with a mighty physique and a wonderfully compelling 
personality—eyes that see things and a heart which tak 
in the multitude—a great wave of applause swept the 
house 

“She smiled; she was gracious, and the wave grew in 
strength—it swept everything before it 

“And when the wave had subsided somewhat, it wa 
Nordica, world known, the greatest of prima donnas, wh 
took the people of Arizona by the hand and led them int 
new fields, into cooling and fragrant woodlands and hesidk 
refreshing rivers.” 

Appreciations of the great diva voiced by the Arizona 


critics appear below 

















An at vated by Lillia Nordica’s singing 
declined to leave ast ht unt t great dra 
matic soprano to just one more encore She ng 
Brinnhilde’s battle cry in a truly tremendous way 

When an audience as at for an hour and three-quarters 
cramped in the hugely uncomfortable seats of the Auditoriun nti 
ts bones are aching, and still calls for encores, it constitutes some 
thing of a tribute, nt in artist of song so gr as Nordica 
Howeve she ri deserved it Tucson Citizen, Mar 6, 1913 

For more than tw r Madame Nordica stirred the heart 
strings { an « rr rt ‘ er t “ nm case that ‘ b tf mar 

t s and enthralling 

I specialize in endatior f the ibers of the artist 
program last evening would be i n injustice to those accorded 
secondary remark Captivated from the first the unmitigated de 
votion of the vast audience was complete ere Madame Nordica had 
concluded the first of her numbers Time and again the storms 


1 applause swept tumultuously over her, so insistent at times that 
¢ was forced to respond with an encore before proceeding to an 
other masterpiece which should have been given immediately, and 
the many encores accorded by the madame seemed rather to in 
tensify instead of quieting the insatiable desire for more Arizor 


Democrat, March 8 1913 


Society and the people heard Lillian Nordica at the Elks ast 


night—society in the boxes and in the pit, and the pe 





upper gallery, in the back rows, crowded against the wall, almost 


against the roof, but within hearing 


And the enthusiasm and appreciation which has begun to gre 
in Phoenix spread fort t eaves from the desert sand and b 
somed luxuriantly in the glory of a profound acknowledgment 


It was a notable gathering; stripped of the semblance of world 


gain, the people became as a mighty brotherhood whose senses 
were trained to one vantage point, and that surrounded the per 
sonality of the great singer And Nordica in turn gave to this 


listening band all that was best in her world of song.—Arizona 
Gazette, March 8 1913 


She held the immense audience enthralled in a grip of tonal 
beauty, sublime in its sweetness There were no depths u 
With all the passing f 


} 


sounded—she rose to supreme 





the years Madame Nordica remains the greatest dramatic soprar 
which this country has given to the lyric world 
dificult to pick out any nur 


for special mentior Fron r Butterfly'’s tragik f 


From the great program it 


into the simple beauty and sweetness of Ethelbert Nevin’s cl 
Mighty Lak a Rose” on to the ringing battle cry of Briinnhilde 
from Wagner's “Walkire,” each number stood out clear and 





; 


efiled as a cameo; perfect in diction and phrasing; now delicate 


pastel, 





ova in ring as uinted by 
publican, March 8, i913 


wonder 





Advertisement.) 


Fabbrini’s Success in Minneapolis. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s Club of Minneap 
olis, Giuseppe Fabbrini, pianist, assisted by Heinric! 
Hoevel, violinist, and Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, gave 
recital at the Handicraft Guild Hall, Minneapolis, Min: 
on Friday, March 7, which audience of 
musicians and music lovers. The program wes as follows 


attracted a large 


Ciaceona Variata Hande 
Le Caquet 
Le Tambourin 


Dandrier 


Rameau 


Sonata in A 


Suite in Stile Antico (for piano, violin and cello) F 


Etude in A flat, op. 25 
Etude in C minor, op. ro 
Etude in G flat, op. 25 
Nocturne in C minor, op. 
Polonaise in F sharp, op. 44 


Sonata for cello and piano 


Serenata Napoletana ’ F 


Mazeppa 


Pr 


Words of commendation were uttered by the press of 





Ss 


carlatti 


‘abbrini 


Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 


Valentini-Piatt 
‘abbrini 


Liszt 


Minneapolis, as may be seen from the following notices 
One of the most interesting of te any recttals give Ss seas 
in Minneapolis was that presented last evening in Handicraft Guild 
Hall under the auspices of the Woman's Club of Minneapolis, by 

Giuseppe Fabbrir the st f ser wh $ r f 
ef members of the faculty of the Minneay Ss { Mus 
and Dramatic Art. Signor Fabbrini was assisted by Car 





USEPPE FARBRINI 

















P ' P . entr ng 
Signor Fabbrini make c rings of enta i ha 
n r fror t and € mig he 
without ally eakening the rh ] ‘ t 
teresting ind the final herzando . 
nd strained invention Grammatically the work pec 
contains mu melod nvention of true t 1 be 
Four pieces of early music, by Handel, Dandric Rar 
Scarlatt pened the we halanced progras Ther me t 
followed by group of ( be ‘ 
by Signor Fabbrini, wt » technician of note 1 
preter of many fine parte The Valentini-Piatt : for 
ello and piano and the final piano numbers I » nable 
Minneapolis Tribune 
The Woman's Club exercised one of its at reatile 
st evening by furthering piar recital by P ; . 
pianists, ppe Fabbrir The Handicraft ¢ 1 Ha 
ave been complete filled for t ¢ n gare eve ‘ 
ecital and by the high standard which Mr. Fat t 
ains on his appearances in public 
His histerica ntroductory gr the q r 
ya Variata f Handel, tw i Frene bit Dandr 
Rameau, and f ature sonat f Scarlatti were fitting 
wr Suite in Stile Ar for ft - 
With the assistance of Karl Scheurer and Corne n V 
gracefully flowing melodies of it f 1 ad andant 
trasted in a masterly manner with the tivating bright 
jelicate vivacity of its vivace and scherzar In t wor 
us in the program's later “Serenata Napoletana™” of |} yw 
Fabbrini shows the best traita f ; native Ttaly P 
usic, enlarged by the composer morn fe 
The Chopin group of thre sendiie aac 
was enthusiastically re | ! ‘ h treat ¢ ser 
irtly old Italian ce \ 
tist Ml 


was & ry 


tisement.) 


Minneapolis Daily News. (Ad: 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 8Y 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 





Marion Bauer. 


New York City 
New York City 





Mme. Hildegarde Hoffman Huss, Faribault, Minn 





Send Me a Drean Paul Althouse, New York City 
The Mill Mrs. Phoebe Crosby, New York City 
Were I a Bird on Wing Mrs. Phoebe Crosby, New York City 
Over the Hills G. Harold Mallory, New York City 
Coyote Song Harold Mallory, New York City 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Fornia, New York City 
Spring Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Bost 
Miss Mary Powell, Boston 





ing 

ng Miss Amelia Goetzinger, New York City 

ng M J. L. Yule, Owen Sound, Ont 

ng Percy Hemus, New York City 
y Miss Lueille Stevenson, Paris, France 


Myron W. Whitney, Atlanta, Ga 
Miss Amelia Goetzinger, New York City 


Gena Branscombe. 


Frank Ormsby, Hartford, Conn 
Mone Luella ¢ 0 in, Chicage Tit 
ke a Dew } nk © st New York City 
H tl to Thee) 
Miss Charlot 1, New York ¢ 
i tl to The 
M Art a Milwaukee, Wis 
Mis U ( D> els, S cuse, N. ¥ 
M \. ( Jackson, Detroit 
Ha B t 
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Leipsic, February 22, 1913. 

The nineteenth Gewandhaus morning public rehearsal 
and evening concert under Arthur Nikisch were given at 
ten thirty and seven o'clock on the same Thursday, be- 
cause the preceding Wednesday was a Saxon church holi- 
The program had the Bruckner sixth symphony; 
the “Prayer” from Puccini's “Tosca,” sung by Eva von Osten, 
of Dresden; the Strauss “Till Eulenspiegel’; the Eugen 
d’Albert songs with orchestra, “Wie wir die Natur 
erleben,” “Wiegenlied” and his “Medizval Venushymn,” 
from “The Queen of Cypress.” The Bruckner symphony 
easily drew prime interest on this program. ‘The d’Albert 
ongs were of more character and better interest than 
the Puccini aria, and Frau von Osten sang finely, but for 
her enunciation. There were German music critics present 
and reporting who first actually suspected that she was 
inging the aria in Italian. The Italians present thought 
he was singing in German. ‘The guesses finally fell to 





the credit of those who thought she sang German. As 
against the hour and seven minutes needed to play Bruck- 
ner's fourth symphony, only fifty-four minutes are needed 
for the sixth, and one may say that the sixth is in more 
cheerful content than any of the composer’s nine. Still, 
the sixth indicates the inevitable death in the family—just 
as with every one of Gustav Mahler's nine—and this 
eighteen minutes adagio is a funeral song of very unusual 
power. It is relieved by a beautifully romantic episode, 
only to return to accumulated sorrow to close. For the 
other three movements, they. are not only in Bruckner’s 
brightest spirit, they are composed in much more direct, 
concise sequence than is found anywhere else with Bruck- 
ner. For compositional disorder the composer’s fifth is 
doubtless entitled to the world’s record, yet it is just in 
the fifth that he has come into the greatest magnificence 
of musical discourse. The intensity and the full mood 
strength and clear head of a Nikisch are needed, however, 
to convey the message in its full power. Among the most 
pronounced technical features of the sixth is the incessant 


play of the horns, which are employed much more than 

inywhere el even by Bruckner or Mahler. But they 

come into unusually beautiful combinations, and since the 

Gewandhaus men were in superb playing humor, the whole 

performance was one of great if not thrilling enjoyment. 
RRR, 

The Bach Verein, under Karl Straube, gave five can- 
tatas by Bach Du wahrer Gott und David's Sohn,” 
“Schlage doch gewiinschte Stunde,” “Schauet doch und 
sehet,” “Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende” and “O 
Jesu Christ, mein’s Lebens Licht.” The solo soprano was 


Thyra Harding; the contralto was Emmy Leisner; the 
tenor, Rudolph Jager; basso, Julius von Raatz; the or- 
chestra and the solo and obbligato instruments represented 
were those of the City Opera and Gewandhaus. It was an 
evening of prompt animated singing in pertect quality, 
in some nuance, vet entirely free from modernisms or 
probable that Bach choral works 
will be heard anywhere in a better type of interpretation 
eRe 

The third concert of the Riedel Verein, under Georg 

Gohler, included Verdi's “Stabat Mater” and “Te Deum” 


sentimentality It is not 


and Enrico Bossi’s “Canticum cantorum” or “Hohes Lied.” 
Only a part of the last named work could be heard, but 
that was sufficient to find occasional weakness in the Bossi 
inspiratior he last of the three parts is laid out on a 
plan of great magnificence, freely driving for tremendous 
effects by chorus and orchestra. Much of this is actually 
successful, in full musical spirit; yet in consideration of 
this work, the composer's orchestral variations recently 


heard in the Gewandhaus and a violin sonata of some 
years ago, Bossi ts not entitled to rank among the more 
‘ tul of contemporary composers \ concertstick 
for organ and orchestra, founded on a motive of four 
tones, is one of the best Bossi works that has been heard 
1 Leipsi 
nre*e 


The usual winter concert of the Lehrer-Gesangverein 
nder Hans Sitt brought out a very long program. Th 
cleven male choruses were by H. Koessler, Schubert, 
Jleyle, Hegar (“Komgin Bertha’), A. Stubbe, Gastoldi 
and Aumann, Pianist Alice Ripper played two groups of 
solos and soprano Ilse Helling gave songs by Grieg, Schu 
mann, Erich Wolff, Sitt and Strauss. The chorus sang 
splendidly, as at any time for years; Miss Ripper aroused 
enthusiasm with brilliant playing, and Miss Helling sang 
unusually well, showing improvement in a lighter, easier, 
yet more potent giving of the high voice 

RRR 

The fifth and concluding concert of the Bohemian 
Quartet season had to be played with a new cellist in place 
of Professor Wihan who is ill. The substitute was L. 


Zelenka, who has been for years with the Sevcik Quartet. 
The program further had the help of violist Bernhard 
Unkenstein and pianist Josef Pembaur in the Brahms G 
major string quintet, the Fritz Volbach D minor piano 
quintet, op. 36, and the Dvorak string quintet, op. 97. 
The Volbach quintet was new to Leipsic. It proved to be 
ore of steady inspiration, always closely written in good 
classic procedure and in unfailing adherence to its chosen 
style. The Volbach composer voice is not one of unusual 
originality, neither is there ever an imposing musical con- 
tent, yet the above cited characteristics give an impression 
of logic and complete control over the musical message, 
so that musicians are still permitted to take much pleasure 
from the work. It was given finest possible rendition, in 
which Pembaur played in perfect balance, while finding 
every imaginable shade of expression and tonal relief. 
Unkenstein was a valuable member of the string quintet 
personnel, as he is a chamber music player of fine spirit 
and life long routine. 


Pianist Eugene Holliday, of the faculty of the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, gave one recital of Liszt com- 
positions and transcriptions and another of miscellaneous 
composers. There were Scriabine’s F minor sonata, op. 6; 
solo pieces by Rachmaninoff, Medtner and Arensky; the 
Liadoff variations, op. 51, on a Polish theme, and seven 
selections by Chopin, Brahms and Rubinstein. The artist 
left a most agreeable impression, as of a finely musical 
nature, supported by admirable pianistic accomplishment, 
with considerable impulse. The Russian works could not 
be heard for this report. 

nre 

The first of two piano recitals by Maria Carreras had 
the Chopin B minor sonata and other works by Chopin 
and Liszt, including the “Dante” sonata. The second re- 
cital brought the Beethoven C major sonata, op. 2, five 
numbers by Chopin, the Grieg ballade, a Sgambati toccata, 
Sinding’s “Marche Grotesque” and Saint-Saéns’ etude en 
forme de valse. The artist is disposed to play brilliantly, 
for which task she has intensity and much facility. Her 
playing is not wholly satisfying, probably because of a slight 
unrepose and inability to hold to continuous mood lines. 

Rene 

One of the most unconventional piano programs of re- 
cent seasons in Leipsic was that of Mathilde Strauss’ 
recital. There were the Handel chaconne, Scarlatti pas- 
torale and capriccio, Mozart D minor fantaisie, Schubert 
F minor impromptu, Mendelssohn G _ major song 
without words and fF sharp minor capriccio; a 
Chopin group, with C major mazurka, D flat nocturne, G 
flat etude and B flat variations brillantes; also selections 
by Krehl Juon, Balakirew, Liszt, concluding with the Mac- 
Dowell “Hexentanz.” Though this was a debut for 
Leipsic, the young artist played in full maturity of her 
pronounced style for genre interpreting. She has tech- 
nical facility in unusual degree and her entire treatment of 
the piano is easy and agreeable. She has been for years 
under Robert Teichmiiller at Leipsic Conservatory. 

RRR 

Carl Friedberg and the Finnish cellist, Lennart von 
Zweygberg, gave sonatas for piano and cello, to include the 
Brahms F major, op. 99; Beethoven D major, op. 102, and 
A major, op. 69. The artists played superbly, in the fin- 
ished manner of master musicians. Von Zweygberg is an 
unusually gifted cellist, and here he was playing a rare 
Guadagnini instrument of great value. For some years 
he has lived principally in Switzerland. The Brahms F 
major sonata is one of great beauty, and it is somewhat 
strange, in that the composer has again lapsed into mood 
relationship with Mendelssohn. In some of the earlier 
Brahms chamber music, and particularly in the F minor 
piano sonata, the composer has shown a spirit that is only 
enlarged Mendelssohn; but one did not expect another 
relapse when Brahms had reached the op. 99 of this cello 
sonata. 

nRre 

The piano recital of Erika von Binzer, of Munich, in- 
cluded the Liszt-Bach “Weinen, Klagen” variations; the 
Walter Niemann Hebbel suite, op. 23; a Leandro Schlegel 
passacaglia and Chopin rondo for two pianos (second 
piano by Kathe Tietze); the Liszt piano setting of the 
Robert Franz’s “Schilflieder”; also six compositions by 
Chopin. Miss Von Binzer is a thoroughly musical person 
who has previously shown her fine routine here in cham- 
ber music. In recital she plays in great reflection and 
earnestness, in very beautiful pianistic procedure and fine 
observance of the musical forms. Miss Tietze is likewise 
an agreeable pianist of talent and good school. The Nie- 
mann five movement suite is of good music, entirely 


pianistic and carefully composed throughout. The ballade 

may have the best content, since it continues bringing new 

treatment. Though the main harmonic fabric of the suite 

is not unduly complex, the composer often secures a bit 

of added color through some unexpected leading. 
nee 


In Joan Manen’s violin recital with the Winderstein 
Orchestra, the pianist, Felix Dyck, gave the Strauss D 
minor burleske, and Manen played the Bruch “Scotch” 
fantasie, his own “Lied” and “Etude” from op. 8, with 
string orchestra, also the Saint-Saéns introduction and 
rondo. Manen is an artist of genuinely musical nature, 
depending on his fine nerves and taste rather than on im- 
pulse. He has very unusual facility of the left hand, so 
that everything comes plainly to the ear. He is always 
a welcome guest in Leipsic. The pianist also proved ac- 
complishment of a very high order, according to talent 
much finer than the average, so that his playing was wholly 
satisfying and enjoyable in a high degree. 

Eucene E. Simpson. 





MUSICAL ST. AUGUSTINE. 
St. Augustine, Fla., March 5, 1913. 

The recital given on February 28 by José de Urgellés, 
of the Royal Theater, Madrid, Spain, and the Liceo, of 
Barcelona, assisted by Olivet Gandy, at the Jefferson, was 
an interesting event. Mr. Urgellés has a good baritone 
voice, and his selections, most of which were from the 
operas, showed off his voice to advantage. Miss Gandy 1s 
a coming vocalist and has a splendid voice. She is pre- 
paring for the opera stage. Mrs. W. M. Hutson and Mrs. 
Charles Curtis Bagwell were the accompanists for the even- 
ing. Lillian Colee, one of the city’s leading sopranos, was 
to have assisted also at this recital, but on account of be- 
ing indisposed was unable to do so. : 


RRR 
Last Sunday evening's concert at the Ponce was very 
fine indeed. The program consisted of such numbers as 
the “Coronation March” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophet,” 
Keler Bela’s “Hungarian Lustspiel” overture, the “Medita- 
tion” from Massenet’s “Thais,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
Nevin’s “The Rosary,” cornet solo (by request), played by 
Claude Barker; string quinet, “Evening Breeze,” Langey, 
by Messrs. Shaw, Sugerman, Sennott, Edson and Epstein, 
and the “Andante Molto” from Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony.” The concerts grow more popular each Sun- 
day, and the crowd last Sunday evening was very large and 

enthusiastic. The orchestra is fine. 


RRR 
At the last regular meeting of the St. Cecelia Club a 
study of MacDowell was made and thoroughly enjoyed. 
nere 
The program at the last Epworth League social of the 
Southern M. E. Church included that ever enjoyable ber- 
ceuse from “Jocelyn,” Godard, piayed as a cello so!o by 
Mr. Perry, from the Alcazar Orchestra, accompanied by 
Mr. Bacon, pianist, also from this orchestra. The inter- 
pretation of Mr. Perry was fine and as an encore the an- 
dante cantiléna from a standard concerto was played. 
ere 
An informal musical tea was given at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. I. Leighton on the evening of March 4 for the 
benefit of the Flagler Hospital. Numbers were contrih- 
uted by Miss Bruch, of Cleveland; Messrs. Leighton, Jen- 
kins, Prosser and Hendrix. The accompanist for the even- 
ing is from Cleveland, and is a pleasing pianist. 
nme 
The Crescendo Club held a deferred meeting last Sat- 
urday. A study of Chopin was enjoyed. At the next 
regular meeting, on March 8, there will be a study made af 
Liszt. eh 
mnRe 
At the Alcazar, where Philip S. Johnson is regular di- 
rector, with the Shaw Boston Orchestra, such numbers as 
the “Tannhauser” march, “Magic Flute” overture, selec- 
tions from “Pagliacci,” sextet from “Lucia” and “Medi- 
tation” from “Thais,” played as a violin solo by Mr. John- 
son, appeared on the program Sunday evening, March 2. 
The numbers were well rendered and brought forth great 
applause from the appreciative audience, The Alcazar Or- 
chestra is a well balanced one, and under Mr. Johnson's 
leadership is a treat to hear. J. HerMann Yooer. 





A New Concert Trio. 

The Mendelssohn Trio, a new concert organization, played 
last week at the Regent Theater in New York, and was well 
received, as the artists deserved to be. The members of 
the Trio are Hans, Bruno Meyer, who played the violin 
in the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra under Arthur 
Nikisch; James Henry Gordon, cellist, formerly with the 
Kaim Orchestra in Munich and the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, and Thomas Musgrove, pianist, who toured 
with Maud Powell this season. Mr. Musgrove also for a 
time was organist at the estate of George Vanderbilt at 
Biltmore, N. C. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
sIcAL Courmer reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusicaL 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
ii merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Twetve Soncs. By Clarence Debussy. 


The works of this composer have never been treated 


with indifference. The musical public is divided into two 


camps—friends or foes. The latter cannot abide the vague, 
disconnected harmonies of this modern Frenchman, and 
the friends are rapturously enthusiastic of the “half tints 
of pearl-gray mists, violet twilights, and sunshine the hue 
of pale primroses,” as Charles Fonteyn Manney expresses 
it in his preface to this present edition of “Twelve Songs,’ 
by Claude Debussy, Needless to say, such language as 
that is borders on nonsense if the reader has not felt the 
subtle charm of this wayward composer's weird and orig 


Whatever 


the value of this work, and however lacking they may be 


inal works opinion one may hold concerning 


in virility, power and constructive they never 


theless draw the attention of the musical world to them 


ingenuity 


because of the note of individuality which sounds on every 
page that Debussy has written. It is the quality of gen 
uineness in them which appeals to certain natures who 


are attune to that kind of message Technically these 


of license and flaws to the raw 


has learne | 


works might seem full 
student. But the more mature musician whe 
| a glance that all De 


the lore of the schools will see at 


bussy’s harmonic freedom is under the guidance of a 
brain that has been trained in the classical rules and which 
has a cultured taste formed by the study of all the mas 
terpieces in music. A composer who compares Schubert's 
works to faded lace put away in lavender, and who calls 
the composer of “Tristan” insupportable, must either be 
talking to make a theatrical effect or endowed with super 
sensitive nerves which nnot withstand the battery of 
such dynamic strength. Now, we do not for a moment 


make 


The entire output of his musical mind reveals 


believe that Claud 
an effect 
nothing that is not dainty 

Some of the 
strength, though none of them ha 
ff the list of the 


Debussy is posing or trying to 
subtle, evasive and feminine in 
the extreme female composers have more 
the personal note which 
has taken his name from thousand and 
one composers of the day and inscribed it on the tablets 
in the House of Fame 
“THe INTERPRETATION OF PIANO Musk By Mary Ven 
able. 

The preface of this small but compact and very full 

volume says 


The prime object of the w 





assist him in acquiring a 





guage of music; to gather 





of a notation which must he 











the music can he conveyed to the ear by means of the mecha 
of the piano. Very little attenti as been given to the subject 
printed publications, and these pages are intende to set forth 
the principles involved, i: way th erely f theore 
interest but is also of practical ature 
It is believed that this bricf treatise is first w adegq 
nsiders the matters brought to the reader's attention under 
topics lowing Signs. Musi Symbols and Their Meaning; H 
to Find a Hidden Melody; Harmon Duration and Dynamics 
Tones in the Different Voices \ Theme f Chopin Interpreted 
nd Orchestration at the Pia Some portions of the scuss 
f the Appoggiatura and the Acciaccatura e f 1 at ia 
with the explanations ofien giver f these terms, « ure sor 
mes confused even by high aut! tres The apter n 7 
the substance f which w re te ef 
lectures, considers the tof wit special refere et Notat 
stress on the necessary f € ger th the feet 
gives a bibliography f w : g with r i brief 
explains various methods of pedal notation formerly in 


This brief and succinct preface describes the work 


well as any words of ours could. All we can add is that 


we have carefully examined the book and find it an ad 


mirable treatise, not only entertaining to read, but useful 


to the pupil. Of course, it would be an exaggeration to 


say that no pianist can do without it. But we cannot assert 


too strongly that no piano teacher or pupil can read the 
work intelligently without a great deal of profit. 


John Church Company, Cincinnati. 


“BarcaroLa.” Song. Written and composed by Lionel 


Robsarte. 


This song is evidently the work of a writer who under 
stands the voice. It will prove of value to teachers of 
modern declamation, such as employed on the operati 
stage. But this music has the advantage of being written 
to fit the English words and differs from the distorted 
effects we usually find in translated versions of foreig 
operas 
“Tet. Me, O Love Star.” Song. Written and composed 

by Lionel Robsarte 

This brilliant concert number requires an artist to d 
it justice rhe cadenza, however, may be omitted witl 


out doing much injury to the song. The melody is smooth 
and flowing, and of that peculiar vocal nature which sing 
ers look for in a song. The accompaniment, likewise, is 
musically interesting. We recommend both of these songs 
by Lionel Robsarte to the notice of teachers of advanced 


singing. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston. 
We are reminded that Easter is at hand by the number 
of anthems for that joyous occasion which have mad 


fair to single out 


their appearance. It would hardly be 
any one particular anthem from so select a list as that 


published by the White-Smith Company, and yet it is im 





possible to find space even to say a word for eacl The 
composers given herewith need little recommendation from 
us, for most of the names are household words The last 
three anthems on the list are new, however, and we fin 


them worthy in every way to rank with the werks 
Stainer, Tours, Vincent, Barnby and Sullivan, which pre 


cede them on the list 


\s Began to Daw ( s Vince 
G Ilath Ag nt a Day Berthold T 
The Lord Is Risen (Light of the W \. S. Sulliva 
\wake, Thou that Sleepest (Daughter f Jairus J]. Staine 
( t Our Passover Is Sacrificed f l Bert iT rs 
King All Glos J. Barnby 
I ak | th ir J 1. | nt 
Awake Up, My Glory J. Barnhy 
\wake, 7 that Sleepest C. D, Underhil 
The Day of Re ‘ CRAofa Demare 
We e, Happy M Bra Campbe 
Sing \ r ( ( Der 
\ W he The Had I eS RK 
\wake I t em ‘ ge A. 
ry Swe ‘ Py ’ ) < I! 
I W See | l l 
l k | } Toy ! \I 
C. W. Thompson @ Co., Boston. 
CaNnTi Poporari Irauiant,” a collection of Tuscan Stor 
nell. With music by Blair Fairchild 

These are four vocal duets with the oriein talia: 
words and English translation They are of moderate 
difficulty Blair Fairchild, an American composer, by the 
way, has kept his music more or less in the spirit of th 
Italian verses and as Italian in manner as would be con 


genial to modern audiences, which are accustomed t 


richer harmonics than those of the Italian folksong un 


adorned 


nee 

We have received a copy of “The Daisy Chair Sift 
ple naffected and melodiously pleasing y Vv ritte 

mposed and published by Marion Ghent | 
Cleveland 

The wor re enou to warrant us in | gt 
n the due progress f ¢ ition the triune f ‘ 
poet, mt " ul publisher w eparate n tl 
specialists whose mbined efforts will prod " atter 
broadca over the land a t better comr t t 


‘The Daisy Chain 


The William Maxwell Music Company, New York. 





\ Sons For tHe Grew I Love Addison F. Andrew 

This song requires a vocalist of experience. Th 
dinary amateur will find the elaborate vocal phrases m 
what trying It bas plenty of animation d will pr 
effective whet pr perly sung 

Sometimes.” Song. By Charles T. Ferry 

This i a sentiment y { hig! | 
part te ! le and singable and t ent 
s grateful to the pianist The harn t ri 

ull t¢ tional warmt 
IN HE Lom Hi if STAB H W alt n 
Music by Hallett Gilberte 

rl ; t! ce or lese ent type of ; 
waltz f whicl Arditi | acc the best know? 
Phe il phras re short llowing tl nger it 
ot re th n the ng { Save not d t 
pli iter I he pial a t anit nt is sti vy | val 
song Ww picas¢ tl ll f th t esa hea 
the g proper! ng 

THe Seeinc Has | ‘L Song. By Helen ( 

This song will be of service to teacher The voice part 


is effective as a natural and easy melody, and the accon 


paniment is sparkling and suggestive of the birds, which 





the author says are t 
“Break, Licr 


ling her that spring has arrived 
DIvINE Sacred song to words by S. E 
Music by Alfred Wooler 


For a well written 


Mekin 
vocally effective song, and one in 
which the sentiment of the words and the expression of 
the music are in perfect accord, we highly recommend this 


‘Break, Light Divine,” to the attention of singers 


The Studio Publishing Company, Chicago. 
“Two Snort Sones to Wort 
William Leste: 


These little songs are, first 


or SHetuey.” Music by 


illy melodious: secondly 


very simple to play; thirdl hort and to the point. The 


omposer might have made the piano part a little fuller 





without hurting the voice part in the least, and thereby 
have given the a mpanist a more interesting occ ipati 
But this, of course, is of secondary importance to vocal 
melody) 
, 
SE S 


Vv ; Ref or > Rerlin Performan 


“ e ” 
A Choral Service 
By OTTO TAUBMANN 
First Performas n America 
rnegie Hall, 1 y, Mar, 28, 8.15 shar 
Oratorio Society of New York 
Pounded by Leopold Damrosch, 1873 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Conductor 
with 
Mr. Putnam Griswold (Metropolitan 
Opera Co.), Miss Mildred Potter, Miss 
Inez Barbour, Mr. John Young, Choir 
of Boys, N. Y. Symphony Orchestra. 
Also 
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A book containing fects 
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Max Jacobs Plays for Society. 

Max Jacobs, the prominent. young violinist, who is heard 
in many concerts and recitals this season, was the violin 
soloist at a private musicale given in the home of Mrs. 
Burley, of West End avenue, New York, March 9. Unique 
programs, of very artistic makeup, had these as his num- 


bers 

Chanson Meditation .......+eecceeecercenscecevecs ...-Cottenet 
Caprice ViemMoise ..ccccscccvcccecesecccsttssecse . Kreisler 
Waltz, Liebesfreude ........ Kreisler 
ET 5 ccccevbccsvcscntdcuscebostcamcbevwess . Tschaikowsky 


...+-Zimbalist 
shbangeiduskeun Wieniawski 


Orientale 
Polonaise , jiae va pees 

Mrs. Burley, the hostess, sang songs by Arditi, Ronald, 
Leoni, Puccini, Strauss, Debussy and Bishop; several of 
these with flute obbligato. 


NORDICA’S FAREWELL FOR A YEAR. 

Lillian Nordica, the famous American prima donna, who 
is to begin a trip around the world this summer under the 
direction of Frederic Shipman, give her farewell 
New York concert at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 


will 


April 23. This concert will be under the special manage- 
ment of Antonia Sawyer, a friend of many years’ standing 
of the distinguished singer. Madame Nordica promises to 
present an unusual program on this day, and doubtless will 
be deluged for “request numbers.” 

All the criticisms received from the Nordica tour in the 
West She 
has had many honors paid her in the far West, and every- 


indicate that the soprano is in glorious voice. 





LILLIAN 


NORDICA. 


has been hailed like a veritable queen. Nordica’s 
matchless voice, her beauty and her personality, have in 
turn been used by interviewers and reviewers to point to 


her as one of the great women of this age. 


where 





Horatio Connell’s Active Season. 

Horatio Connell, the well known baritone, has been ex 
tremely busy this season, and on March 26 he will leave 
for another tour in the West, where he will appear with 
the Alton (Ill.) Choral Club, and give recitals in 
Sedalia, Mo. and Appleton, Wis. going from the latter 
where he sings for the Arion 


will 


place to Providence, R. L., 
Mr. Connell made an unusually successful 
appearance at Harrisburg, Pa., last Wednesday, where he 
sang for the Mid-Winter Club, and the Harrisburg Patriot 
has this to say regarding his success: 

Mr the the first time and dis- 
played in his selection of representative songs, a knowledge of the 
that, combined with his voice of most ex- 


Club concert 


Connell was heard in city for 


finest in things musical 
cellent timbre and range and enunciation little short of perfect, 
called for a deal of favorable comment from his hearers. All his 


numbers were marked by that elusive resonant tone, firm and true, 
nd his version of “Tom the Rhymer,” a Scotch ballad which drew 

much praise from the critics in London and Paris, where Mr 
(Advertise 


Connell appeared recently, was especially well received 


ent.) 





Advance Notice. 
Melsa, the violinist, is to play at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Sunday night, November 30, as booked by his 


manager, Hugo Gérlitz. 
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Dr. Carl Demonstrates Beauty of New Organ. 

Of the formal inaugural of the new organ in the Church 
af the Good Shepherd, Scranton, Pa., a few weeks ago, by 
Dr. William C. Carl, of New York, the Republican of 
that city said: 


Dr. Carl has the unique distinction of having “opened” more new 
organs than any other living organists. As the pupil and personal 
friend of the lamented Alexandre Guilmant, and the representative 
of that famous composer’s music in the United States, he is known 
from coast to coast, and as the director of a large and influential 
organ school in New York City, he is better known to the pre- 
fessional organists of the country than any other. He is a most 
versatile exponent of organ music Possessing a brilliant, 
marvelous technic of manuals and pedals, and a resource of regis- 
tration which is at once bewildering and wonderful, his mastery ot 
the “king of instruments” is absolute and complete, and there are 
few organists so well adapted for the display of the possibilities ot 
a new organ than he. But more to be admired in Dr. Carl's playing 
than novel effects of reeds and strings is his clear and convincing 
interpretation of the composer and his music, and thus, while per 
formances of the Widor toccata, Guilmant’s caprice and Bonnett's 
variations were dazzling and scintillating, there was profoundness 
of expression in the grand D major fugue of Bach, the sonata by 
Salome and Wagner’s perennial overture to “Tannhauser.”” Although 
no applause was permitted, it was very clear that the selections most 
agreeable to the audience were the Christmas the 
Netherland, Composer Da Lange; the “Cradle Song” of MacFarlane 
and the famous “Clock Movement” of Haydn. But these were not 
more inspiring that the Guilmant numbers and the Borowski “Spring 
Song.” (Advertisement.) 


even 


pastorale of 





Austin Hughes in ‘‘A Lovers’ Quarrel”. 

Austin Hughes, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, achieved a triumph in the role of Florindo in Attilio 
Parelli’s opera, “A Lover’s Quarrel.” 

This opera was performed March 9 
New York, at a reception given by 
honor of Leopold Godowsky, before an audience which 
included many noted musicians. It was produced and 
directed by Oscar Saenger. The distinguished audience 
showed its appreciation of the artistic work of Mr. Hughes 
by unrestrained applause. 

The Evening Mail of March 10 said: “Austin Hughes, 
who achieved a brilliant success both vocally and in finish 


at the Hotel Astor, 
The Bohemians, in 





Photo by Mishkin Studio. New York. 


AS FLORINDO IN “A LOVERS’ 


QUARREL.”” 


AUSTIN HUGHES 


of dramatic style. A delightful performance of the 
‘Quarreling Lovers.’ 

Tue Musica Courter of March 12 said: “Austin 
Hughes is the possessor of a robust tenor, expressive, de- 
lightfully sweet and marked by unusual flexibility and 
and acted the part with all the fire 


finish and 


abandon of youth,” 
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\ jf PITTSBURGH jf / 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 7, 1913. 
Clara Butt, the famous English contralto, and her hus- 
band, Kennerley Rumford, appeared before a crowded 
house in Carnegie Hali Friday evening, February 28. The 
audience was a most enthusiastic one, many having heard 
Madame Butt when she appeared here about twelve or fif- 
teen years ago. This was the occasion of Mr. Rumford’s 
first appearance in Pittsburgh, and he was given a cordial 
He possesses a fine baritone voice of a very 
He has a very distinguished stage pres- 
His ar 


recepiion, 
clear, rich quality 
ence and sings with a legato that is delightful. 
tistic singing of a group of-Wolf and Grieg songs left a 
Madame Butt is the same wonderful 
Her voice seems to have lost none of 


splendid impression. 
contralto as of old. 
its warmth, and she still possesses an exquisite personal 
charm. The program was varied and enjoyable through 
out, their duet singing also being greatly appreciated. Ma 
dame Butt and Mr. Rumford have been re-engaged for 
The program follows 

Verborgenheit --Hugo Wolf 
Der Gartner - .Hugo Wolf 
Traum durch die Dammerung covccedee SOURS 


another appearance in 1914 


Mit einer Primula veris one doves nbn 

Mit einer Wasserlilie bcecceseceoeseesecesee 

Zur Johannisnacht vinn'evbaphewt Grieg 
Kennerley Rumford 

en, NE OD ki.ccis saens 06 0cckncqsueebbausneel Handel 


Lusinghe piu care (Allessandro) oc ccccees ov ameel 
Der Nussbaum 
Der Wanderer 


Schumann 

eeieaws Schubert 
Clara Butt. 

Thy Beaming Eyes .-MacDowell 
Why So Pale and Wan? 


Liane ..Sir Hubert Parry 
rhe Gentle Maiden (old Irish j air). Arr. by A. Somerveil 


Molleen Oge (old Irish air) ................Arr. by C. V. Stanford 
King Charles (Cavalier song) M. V. White 


Kennerley Rumford. 
Duet, Night Hymn at Sea ... his qeeaih 
Madame Butt and Mr. Rumfor 
Ag RP “EEE SR Pe oe ee Old Breton Air 
Mandoline , sc chnud wn dheeeet eed dbdenbate 
The Early Morning | poege ob 990646000006 seseseae 
Leaves and the Wind ...... see ws ee 
The Lost Chord (by request) se 
Clara Butt. 
nnre 
George Copeland, the Boston pianist, made his first ay 
pearance in Pittsburgh on Thursday evening, March 6, in a 
recital at Carnegie Music Hall. His playing was a delight, 
especially the Debussy numbers. The program was a fine 


.-Goring Thomas 


Debussy 


--Graham Pee! 


-Sullivan 


one frem every standpoint. 
nRre 
Much interest has been manifested in the appearance of 
Alice Nielsen as soloist at the next concert of the Pitts 


It will be remembered that a couple 


burgh Male Chorus 
of years ago at the testimonial recital for Charles Wake 
rhis gen- 
crous disposition on her part has not been forgotten by 
people, and a large crowd will be on hand to 


held Cadman Miss Nielsen offered her services 


Pittsburgh 
on this her first appearance in Pittsburgh since 
Hoius Epison Davenny 


reet het 

that time 
BALTIMORE MUSIC FESTIVAL NEWS. 

Balt re, M March 1 913 


in Cincinnati gave Jo 





The laurels of Van der Stucken 
seph Pache no rest He thought if Cincinnati can have a 
musical festival Baltimore can have one too 

Mr. Pache set to work and interested a committee of th« 
most influential business men in his plans. These gentle 
mx | approved, and Mr. Pache engaged the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as early as last May, Ile enlisted the co-opera 
tion of the United German Singing Societies, the Woman's 
Philharmonic Chorus, and David S. Melamet; likewise the 
, director of the Peabody 
Institute. At the beginning of the season these whok 
hearted artists went to work, and rehearsals were started; 


co-operation of Howard Randolph 


the preparations for the festival were on. 

Mr. Pache engaged soloists of international fame, and at 
the present time he is putting on the finishing touches, and, 
enthusiastic as he is, he looks for nothing less than a tri 
umph for Baltimore and all co-operating bodies. 

The chorus of the Baltimore Oratorio Society has gaingd 
tremendously in musical standing as well as in prestige 
Max Fiedler, for three seasons, enlisted the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society in his concerts. For two consecutive sea 
sons Mr. Fiedler gave in Baltimore 
phony, and the last year of his stay in this country he ren 


Jeethoven’s ninth sym 
dered in Baltimore the “Dante” symphony by Liszt 

Mr. Pache has been director of the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society for nineteen years, and it is due to him that this 
organization today takes so eminent a place He 1s also 
the father of the Oratorio Society in York, Pa.; likewise 
of the Woman's Philharmonic Chorus in Baltimore. Mr 
Pache conducted very successful festivals in York, Pa., un- 
til overwork compelled him to stop his activities there. At 
the present time he conducts but these two organizations, 


the Oratorio Society and the Woman's Philharmonic 
Chorus, and the latter, though only a few years old, is one 
of the most delightful organizations south of New York 

The list of European and American artists who have 
ppeared under Mr. Pache’s baton is too long to be men 
tioned in these columns 

As was stated in Tue Musican Courter previously, the 
coming music festival in Baltimore will take place at the 
Lyric, April 7, 8 and 9. Handel’s oratorio, “The Mes 
siah,” will be sung on the first evening, with Laura Louise 
‘ombs, Anna Taylor Jones, Reed Miller and Frederick 
sunther as the soloists. The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
he Baltimore Oratorio Society are the forces uniting in the 
performance. 

Tuesday afternoon (April 8) the 
by the Woman's 


concert will be given 


Philharmonic Chorus, the soloists to be 


announced later. 
with the following program: 


Tuesday evening will be symphony night, 


. Tschaikowsky 
Beethoven 


Symphony No, 
Concerto in E flat major 
Soloist, Harold Randolph 


Columbus Cantata evece David Melamet 
Soloists, Camille Seygard, Anna Taylor Jones, Reed Miller 
and Arthur Philiy 
On the closing night of the festival, Wednesday, April 9 
Nowowiejski’s “Quo Vadis” will be sung, with Frances 


Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Edward Lan- 


kow, of the Boston Opera Company, and Arthur Philips, 
of the London Opera Company, as the artists. The United 
German Singing Societies of Baltimore, of which David S 
Melamet is the musical director, will participate in the fes 
tival, singing with the Baltimore Oratorio Society and the 
Woman's Philharmonic Chorus of Baltimore 

The special committee for the music festival is as fol 


lows: William B. Hurst, chairman; John Black, Charles 
r. Crane, George T. M. Gibson, William Ingle, H. S 
Dulaney, Stuart Olivier, Thomas O'Neill, Rev. Dr. William 
Rosenau, Pohn B. Ramsay, Hon. Edwin Warfield and Rt 
2 


Rev. Bishop John Gardner Murray 
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New York, March 17, 1913 
Marie Cross Newhaus has given several delightful musi- 
programs at the Waldorf-Astoria within the past few 



































































weck Oley Speaks was heard on one of the programs, 
group of songs by Schumann, Tschaikowsky and his 
ompositions, the last-named recently published. Eliz- 
abeth Murray, contralto, artist-pupil of Madame New 
haus, sang two Hugo Wolf numbers, and several by 
Strauss. She has been singing with great success through 
it New Jerscy in concert, and has a spring tour booked 
March 6 Harriet Vilette Brown was the soprano soloist 
it the Beaux Arts, and sang a group of French, German 
and Italian songs; Anna C. Byme, was accompanist. March 
11 Miss Brown again appeared as the principal singer at 
the musicale given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by the 
Canadian Club, and was repeatedly recalled. The success 
of this pupil of Madame Newhaus is most gratifying; she 
holds two important church positions, and is constantly in 
demand for concerts and musicales. Madame Newhaus is 
to give a recital next month with her pupils, dt her new 
studio apartment in The Nevada, Broadway and Seven 
tieth street, assisted by one or two artists from the Metro- 
jlitan Opera House 
nerme*e 
Celeste D. Heckscher’s compositions for voice, violin, 
and orchestra were performed March 14, at Aeolian 
Hall, by the following combined forces: Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Efrem Zimbalist, violin; Hans Kronold, cel.o, 
he New York Symphony Orchestra, Alexander Sas 
conductor. All the works showed facility in melodic 
united with understanding of smaller forms. One 
it say that what Mrs. Heckscher has to say in music 
brief and to the point. ‘Norse Maiden’s Lament” was 
sung by Miss Hinkle so well that she had to repeat it, and 
“Music of Hungary” (with orchestra) has genuine Mag- 
yar spirit, and was sung with splendid abandon. Efrem 
Zimbalist was encored for his playing of a suite, ‘To the 
Forest,” and Hans Kronold earned and received his share 
of public plaudits. The orchestral numbers included 
“Dances of the Pyrenees” and two character dances, all 
very melodious and of compact, understandable contents 
A splendid audience attended the concert, and enthusiasm 
over the music of our Philadelphia countrywoman was 
pronounced 
RRe 
Hallett Gilberté’s compositions were sung by Adelaide 
Gescheidt, soprano; Charlotte-Guyer-George, contralto, 
and played as solos by the composer (who accompamed 
everything from memory), assisted by Mrs. Gilberté, who 
recited a monologue, “Studio Recitals,” at the Gescheidt 
studio, Carnegie Hall, March 12. Knowledge and apprecia 
tion of the Gilberté works are fast increasing, for they are 
singable, playable, effective and the work of one who is 
himself singer, pianist and poet This is an altogether 
inque combination, resulting in what might be called 
“practical music.” 
Fourteen songs figured on this program, and a survey 
of the page printed in Ture Musicat Courter under the 
caption of “The Progress of American Music,” will show 
how frequently the Gilberté works appear on public pro 
gram. The composer himself was much pleased with the 


singing of Miss Gescheidt and Mrs. George, saying, “it was 


done beautifully.” At a Sunday musicale given by Mrs 
Irvine, Gilberté works figured 

neRre 

Robert J. Winterbottom has probably never played bet 
ter at Trinity Church than he did March 12, when Bach, 
Widor, Mendelssohn, Wolstenholme and Buck's works 
were perfoftmed The church is so large that one hardly 
grasps the sum of the numbers seated and standing; it is 
evident, however, that there were hundreds, many of them 
business men, clerks, Wall Street employees, etc, They lis- 
tened with close attention, the song-like melody of Widor's 
andante (from the Fourth Organ Symphony) catchi-g in 
terest The full wer of the instrument came out in 
Mendelssohn's first sonata, tremendous pedal effects falling 
on the ear Then the dainty conception and playing of 
the blind composer, Wolstenholme’s “Question and An- 
swer” with its varied registration as played by organist 
Winterbottom, demanded interest, received it, and was 
heard with exclamations of pleasure Dudley Buck’s 
“Wedding March” closed the program brilliantly. The 
next recital at Trinity Church by Mr. Winterbottom is to 
take place Wednesday, April 0, at 12.30 noon. 

Rane 

James P. Dunn, organist and choirmaster of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Jersey City, and his choir of seventy singers, sang 
The Seven Last Words of Christ,” oratorio by Rev. Dr 
Hartmann, the Franciscan monk, March 9, an orchestra 
f thirty pieces and piano collaborating with the organ 
The soloists were Trene McCabe, Charles Gallagher, David 


[GREATER NEW YORK 


Sheehan and Frank Bonner. Of these, special praise is 
due Miss McCabe and Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Dunn had pre- 
pared and printed an eight-page folder containing pro- 
gram notes, written in terse style, right to the point, the 
text of the work, musical analysis, list of singers and pa- 
trons, all showing comprehensive knowledge of the way 
to interest an audience. The performance, which brought 
large credit to Organist Dunn, was highly successful, the 
Jersey Journal of March 10 devoting much space to a de- 
scription of the work and the manner of performance. 
This leading Roman Catholic Church should keep up the 
good work, and give James P. Dunn a free hand in his 
musical plans, all of which brings interest to that particu- 
lar church, and calls attention to the music, the choir, and 
the religious work in its broader lines. 
nRra 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Pulitzer gave the last of their 
series of literary and musical “at homes,’ March 13, at 
their residence, 57 West Fifty-eighth street. The attend- 
ance was large and many persons prominent in the social 
and artistic world were present. The musical program was 
furnished by Alfred Goulden and J. D. Samuels. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Murray Whiting Ferris, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Greeley Hart, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Heyder, Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Velez, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Becker, Mrs. Charles Peck, Miss Elizabeth Herring, Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, Madame Mejia and Miss Mejia, Madame 
Von Schiliing and Miss Von Schilling, His Excellency 
Aram Mourad Shah Mir, General Kneeland, Col. W. J. 
Lampton, Count Von Strench, Mr. Doubleday, Max Jac- 
obs, Signor Giorigio Sulli, Miss Marie Illington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Blackall, Miss Glentworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Willis, Jerome Schaeffer and others. 
RRR 
Harriet M. Dwight played Salome’s “Grand Chorus” in 
G. and Faulkes’ “Berceuse” at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, March 13, at the concluding recital of a series. 
She displayed ample technic, good taste in registration, and 
the rhythmic impulse which brings out the character of the 
music. 
ane 
Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk sang for the “Deutscher 
Verein” of Montclair, N. J., recently, substituting on a 
day’s notice, in songs by Homer N. Bartlett. The fair 
singer knew the songs, however, because .of her similar 
program given before the Chopin Society two months ago, 
and their success was her success as much as that of Com- 
poser Bartlett. 
nRre 
Mabel Vollman is a young soprano, pupil of Christine 
\dler, who has recently sung with pleasing success in 
public. March 5 she was soloist for the Rainy Day Club, 
Hotel Astor, singing a song by Arditi and a Scotch ballad 
These pleased everybody. At the annual ladies’ night of 
Ocean Lodge of Masons, New York, March 10, Miss Voll- 
" very brilliant- 
ly, with true and flexible voice. She followed with “A 


man sang the waltz song, “Se Saran Rose, 


Birthday Song,” which sounded most joyous, and drew 
such loud and continued applause that she had to sing 
again, this time “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” She is so young 
and slight that one wonders where she gets so much voice. 
Her range and power are unusual, and her appearance is 
sweet and sympathetic, all of which, with continued study, 
prognosticates a fine future. 
RRR 

Michel Sciapiro, when a student in Vienna, played at a 
concert which attracted much attention because of his ven- 
turing to perform the Brahms concerto at the tender age 
of eighteen years. Following the concert the following 
appeared in a Chicago paper: 

In Michel Sciapiro I was pleased to find a compatriot. He was 
not afraid—had no need to be. As he came on the stage TI saw a 
slight young man of some eighteen years, with a sympathetic face 
encircled by a halo of sunny hair. Apparently free from all ner- 
vousness, he rendered finely the various movements of the unavoid 
able “Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo. But the Brahms concerto, 
that composition which makes one regret that it is the only one 
for the violin written by the great composer, went straight to the 
hearts of the audience and elicited a storm of applause, to which 
the young virtuoso responded with an encore.—(Vienna correspon- 
dent) Chicago Weekly 

Rn Re 

Annie Friedberg, who gave a series of national concerts 
at the beginning of the season with great success, is en- 
gaged to give her entire Russian program with Betty 
Askenasy and Enrico Alessandro before the Philomucian 
Club of Philadelphia, April ro. 

nee, 

Holger Birkerod, Danish baritone, is engaged to sing at 
Skald Singverein, Sunday, March 30, in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. He sings the baritone part in “Olaf 
Trygvason,” by Grieg, and other numbers. Mr. Birkerod 


Lie Pee oe Ahrntrte+~1/~:e* 





achieved great success at his recent recital at the Waldorf, 
and immediately received very flattering offers for appear- 
ances in concerts and musicales. 
a 

Moritz E. Schwartz plays the program of organ pieces 
at Trinity Church today, Wednesday, March 19, at 12.30, 
announced last week. For next Wednesday, March 26, 
the program is as follows: 


EE TUE, idatewre sdusknccaes gucdsctedegacascstecusetyes -.+..Allen 
CACHE, SOCURE PONDER. i ccercevenssccencesiaksccccc devbebe . Beethoven 
Game Chet te Ge WRG eo ncn vo sdnns cncdpccteccnes ccccsse ..»Hollins 
GN. nowdeatbcovesoenters apa anges tatbekucgtsntsceeababeaelael Reger 
CoO CHORE. BON BE vc arbiiecAcncenditeeedice baud sass np sae ne Guilmant 
Theme, variations and finale. 
nd 


John W. Nichols has been engaged to sing the tenor 
solos of Haydn’s “Creation” for the Monday Night Musi- 
cal Club ci Alliance, Ohio, on March 28. 

nee 

Manfred Malkin’s success at the recital he gave in con- 
junction with Ysaye, at Carnegie Hall, was so pronounced 
that he plans to appear frequently in concerts next season. 
A large audience heard him, evincing great enthusiasm 
over his playing. Many who had never heard Malkin, the 
pianist, came obviously to hear Ysaye, but before the pro- 
gram had progressed very far the audience showed im- 
mense interest in Mr. Malkin. He found recognition as an 
artist of the first order. Critics comment on his musician- 
ly qualities, beautiful singing tone, and clear, distinct 
toucn, combined with a technic which is dazzling. Remark- 
able ease characterizes his playing, all his technical powers 
evidently being used to bring out the inner meaning of the 
compositions played. He was forced to add several en- 
cores. He should be heard in conjunction with one of our 
standard orchestras. Several press notices follow: 

Malkin again proved himself a thorough musician. His work was 
replete with color, expression and feeling.—-The World. 





Ysaye and Malkin shared honors; both gave splendid exhibitions, 
and the audience was aroused to great enthusiasm throughout.— 
American. 





Mr. Malkin plays with brilliant technic and singing tone, and 
works to his climaxes with true understanding. He proved a de- 
lightful Chopin player. He added an encore by the same composer. 
The Schumann “Carnaval” taxes the most proficient artists, but 
Malkin had no difficulty in meeting its requirements, giving the 
whole number brilliantly. He was rewarded with numerous recalls 
and gave two encores.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Malkin showed himself to be an artist of refinement as well as a 
pianist to whom technic presents no difficulties.Staats Zeitung. 





The pianist played with sound technic, and a wholesome, musical 
conception. The audience applauded in a most enthusiastic manner. 

Deutsches Journal. 

mre 

The American Academy of Dramatic Arts, Franklin H. 
Sargent, president, gave the closing performance of this, 
its twenty-ninth year, at the Empire Theater, March 13. 
The senior members presented a revival of the four-act 
comedy called “Tartuffe,” by Moliere. Carree Clarke, 
Elsa Howard, Ellen Langdon, Donald Cameron and Lang- 
don Gillet, who impersonated the principal characters, all 
did exceptionally fine work. The entire performance was 
a creditable finale to the series of the winter. This year 
the plays were unusually well selected, well acted, and the 
class exhibited much talent, rightly directed, and last but 
not least, the entire class was unusually good-looking. This 
was the complete cast of “Tartuffe” : 
Orgon (husband of Elmire) .........cccescesevseess Donald Cameron 
Datsls Coon a8 Gepee) oii ivciscisveccivesis .... Joseph H. Graham 
Cléante (brother-in-law of Orgon) ....... ..Benton W. L. Groce 





WORM Rive vecdtices bnkdeetesnseedenee pas : --Langdon Gillet 
Wee TS: 0. MERIT ni nas ceecidisiv<ainsichonvets Karl Ritter 
lh Te iva cen cies ucknviaredseceoueanmend Griffith Lusky 
M. Loyal (sheriff’s officer) ..........ccessecess Edward G. Robinson 
Madame Pernelle (mother of Orgon) ...Carree Clarke 
I CNR Or MED ii vin vckcewasperessvcesiveses Ellen Langdon 
Mariane (daughter of Orgon) ................se000: Madeleine King 
Dorine (companion to Mariane) ............ 60 ceeeeeee Else Howard 
Flipote (maid to Madame Pernelle) ...............000005 Gilda Leary 





The annual graduation exercises of the American Aca- 
demy took place at the Empire Theater, March 14, when, 
despite the bad weather the theater was well filled with 
friends of the school, managers, some noted actors, and 
playwrights. President Sargent was chairman, as usual, 
making a short address of appropriate significance, grace- 
ful and dignified in delivery. Laura S. Collins, president 
of the Alumni Association, followed, concluding a talk de- 
livered in her own pure English and style, with an invita- 
tion to attend the twenty-third annual greeting of the 
alumni to the graduates, this week. President Sargent took 
occasion fo declare the indebtedness of the school to such 
good friends as Daniel Frohmann, Charles Frohmann and 
David Belasco, and concluded by introducing the speaker 
of the afternoon, William Gillette. The well known actor 
and playwright delivered an address containing much phil- 
osophy, wit and reminiscence, and all in an entirely im- 
promptu manner. Following this, President Sargent called 
the name of each of the twenty-eight graduates, fourteen 
men and fourteen women, handed each the diploma, where- 
upon the audience gave a warm greeting of hand-claps to 
each. Following is the list of gradwates: Ardelle Cleaves, 
Oil City, Pa.; Carree Rosalind Clarke, New York; Ricca 
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Gruska, New York; Maud Heilner, New York; Mary be sung by Grace Kerns, soprano; Mrs. Benedict-Jones Mecque und Beethove K \ 
Keener, Denver, Colo.; Madeleine King, Los Angeles, Cal.; alto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass N Fd gat - Ji , 

Ellen Margaret Langdon, Copenhagen, Denmark; Elinore cards of admission are necessary voip 7. ¥ ae " ' an - 
Lilley, New York; Gilda Kathleen Leary, London, England ; zee an r 

Virginia Norden, Washington, D. C.; Margaret Vryling Umberto Sorrentino, made up as Chopin, bears a strik icin : 
Putnam, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Else Elizabeth Howard, Mil ing resemblance to the poetic composer. Orefice wrote an : ae ; “e ry 
waukee, Wis.; Florence Eleanor Vliet, Newark, N. J opera built around the life of the great Polish composer st . . 

Florence Ethel Wollersen, London, England; Ledyard and Mr. Sorrentino sings these arias, along with Neapoli ye Acolian H 

Blake, Grand Rapids, Micl Raymond Bramley tan street songs, and all in costume. He is to sing at Hotel oes x 

El Reno, Oklahoma; Donald Cameron, St. Stephen Plaza at an important concert, March 27 camiaeedl ae t ! 

New Brunswick, Canada; Joseph Hunter Graham, Rane that was least s , i ‘ . . 
New York; Langdon Gillett, New York; Benton Walton Tomijiro Asai, the Japanese tenor, who lectures and lesired a little less \ . 
Loverin Groce, Galveston, Texas; Raymond Lockwood, sings melodies of his homeland, and some of the Cadman ~ bert ps ting ‘ 

New York; Giles Low, Passaic, N. J.; Griffith Lusky, Japanese songs, when last heard from was at Hampton he 2 ; - . ~ : ’ - 
Huntingdon, Tenn.; Karl Ritter, Sandusky, Ohio; Edward errace, North Augusta, Ga., on a Southern tour » ‘ M nb s . ( Un R 


Gould Robinson, New York; Joseph Schildkraut, New nRue en clair” was ked with fine k 4 ssic 5 
York; William Stief, Mt. Carmel, Pa., and Willard We Craig Campbell, tenor of “The Firefly’ company, is t song. In fact w ‘ Mr. W 





ster, Minneapolis, Minn. sing solos on the coming Easter Sunday, at the four o'clock (V" gerlupae 7 
zneRre,e service. Church f the Transfiguration West Twenty a a 

The Russell Studios, Carnegie Hall, plan a variety of ninth street, where he was solo tenor for some years. This ct t 
important activities for the spring season. Among the an is “The Litthke Church Around the Corner,” Rev. Dr Marc 
nouncements are the following: Song recital, Jessie Mar Houghton, rector Hert W ren ' 
shall, soprano, Wissner Hall, April 2; repeated in Manhat nere politan, appe ‘ i ‘ 
tan, April 7. Recital, “Ensemble Circle” of the piano What might really be called a recital was given by Diana eter of songs. H : . {M 
department, Russell Studios, Peddie Memorial Auditorium, Yorke (Saenger pupil) at the entertainment following the paprendinres —— 
April 9. Recital of compositions by L. A. Russell, for three hundred and fortieth dinner of the Hungry Club pa ae ew kK ’ : 
chorus, organ, piano, violin and vocal soios, in Manhattan Hotel Marseilles, March 15 The young singer made a , for Mr. W Herbert H 
and Newark, N. J.; first recital, April 16 At all of these delightful impression in twelve songs, the first six being Mr. Withe 
the professional students of Mr. Russell will appear. Apri Italian folksongs, which she sang in the becoming costume — oe , 
23 the Oratorio Society of Newark, N. J., under the direc f an Italian peasant The others were a cycle of chil ; a ‘an : 
tion of Mr. Russell, will give its thirty-fourth annual  dren’s songs, charmingly rendered. Next Saturday Dick with praise 
spring festival concert, celebrating the one hundredth an Hartley, the artist, will be chairman of entertainment, and = >y Carpenter with s Hlis ¢ ‘ 
niversary of Wagner's birth. The program will be largely among those on his program will be Christine Knudset —" . : 
made up of Wagner numbers “The Creation” will be soprano; Margaret Crawford, dancer; Siegfried Schul 
sung in Peddie Auditorium Easter Sunday evening by the _ cellist, and Emilie von Schettka, of Bohemia, who will re Herbert W 
Memorial choir. The soloists are from the Russell stu cite a poem written by Mr. Hartley A song rec't \ H 


dios, including Jessie Marshall, S. Craig and E. Van Nalts zee se ent 
































nee Mr. and Mrs. Hallett Gilberté were the guests of honor “% tn 
! W it 
There will be a performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew it the reception given by Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, March Ge; : 
Passion”’ under the direction of Arthur S. Hyde. organist 2, at the Harrison-Irvine studios, in Carnegie Hall. Mr . 
and choirmaster, Wednesday, March 19, at 8:15 p.m. The Gilberté played the accompaniments for his songs, whicl Be \ M 
_ ’ ° - ‘ a Eng 
choir of St. Bartholomew's Church will be assisted by the were sung by Charlotte Lund and Frederick Gunther. Mrs 
4 r a 2 ¥ = 4 ; nor . & li 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and the Gilberté gave some readings and Blanche Cobacker, th ake 
Junior Choir of St. Bartholomew's Chapel. The solos will twelve-year-old piano prodigy, played a group of numbers tw urka . , 
N 
Witherspoon's New York Recital Notices. cital enabled him to display those ¢ intimate features of vo athe . \ lerber 
, , . hich are lost in the voracious space ft politan Opera ayes, = : 
Herbert Witherspoon, the eminent basso of the Metro " ys : ; ‘ for the ast . ‘ 
: House His singing ha its ¢ r eadth of phrase, sk 
politan Opera Company, New York, and equally well the management of tonal tints a asin at intidadiome: tien a is of It 
+1 , , Ru Italy and | 
known throughout America and Europe as a concert and York Sun, March 12, 19 , 
° 1 1 a tent n nd 7 ‘ | 
oratorio singer, showed his great ver atility and art in hi or. Wither ial ciliata: aula Ae ain iii ails ae Mr. W 
recital last week at Aeolian Hall, New York, Among the Here was forthright and vig 18 expressiveness, always tempers four languag« ‘ tang 
prominent male singers of this day and generation Mr nd Beethoven to § , 
Witherspoon stands most prominently. He is experienced nigaglia, Ra ; ‘ 
i l | 
any ‘ { ! 
thoroughly trained with a fine voice and consummate art ee : 
He knows his business and is therefore able to present not von Vas % . 
only an interesting program, but one that delights the con _— 
noisseur of high class art The following press com Herbert Wit ; Met: ( f R 
’ . . ng \e i 
ments attest to Mr. Witherspoon’s powers in a forceful > Serre wae 
manner tas ‘ | 
Herbert Withers] lifferent case, when he appears it Before : 
1 song recita t ert f fr any ther pera © At ‘ ss 
singers, for he beg Ss caree and ntir 1 it a good while on er nger 1 I D 
the concert platforn and he t yet s ibituated to the stage activite k 
f the Metropolitar 1 othe pera houses as to have forgotten the 
art of song si g, which he practiced with much success. He gave “ t ‘ 
a recital yesterday aftert mim Ae an Hall that tered renewed nnua 
evidence of this Mr. Withersr t ing wit true command ot There 
the style and techni f ede nging, which demands something tag ' ] 
different from the operatic and dramatic style. He was in excellent 
voice, and that meant e yment with ar W 
organ of truly noble quality, more flexible and adapted to a variety tan Opera H t 
of expression t m many bass ces S8E8S His singifg f songs if 
shows tell d artist sig! the purpose of expressing the tume ar 
Same spirit ¢ ne Q ng “ 
His program was long, varied a teresting He began with ger f 
airs by Mozart, “Per questa be Gluck, “Un Ruisselet bic i 
clair,” and Beethoven's ng Prifung des Kiussens which he Herbert W 
sang with unusual command of style 1 beauty of phrasing His egat ging 
choice of songs by Schubert included some that are littl known, as eague 
the “Liebeslauschen”; nor are \r ic Leyer the “Gesang des resuits if ' rf i 
Harfners” and “An Schwager Kronos’ among the more familiar were w hy of 
ones Br s’ noble T odesschne he a wit re el ence . © eq K 
His last group were dialect and nges——h bethar Scot at he « 
Irish—for which Mr. Withers As special taste —New York s er Kror I H i 
Times, March 12, 19 rey 2 
I : M i 
After ar bse € f € tw scas He « Withers % the noff r j ! 
, ar basso, returned yesterday afte at Aeolian Hall to ¢ Not W Ange 
oneert stage in recital In recent winters he has devoted himsec!t n Carpenter ) ‘ 
chiefly to operatic singing, appearing occas ally ratori His } r nd " 
recitals were formerly among the most interesting and thoroughly es ‘ 
artistic features f musical seasons i not a few were grieved f scteriz 
when he sacrificed them for the doubtf ' s of the lyric dran ta ng 
As in other Mr. Withers n showed skill in arranging his rar 1 f 
progran Not only did he + ¢ his songs so that there was an n fail t ar a 
agreeable variety of moods a styles, but he also contrived to four nguag r ‘ ‘ . 
wher into the light of public notice some delightful compositio: liction wa ace ' 
which are seldom heard Among those nm yesterday's list wer« shed French or fluent It 
Mozart's “Per questa bella mano.” Gluck’s “‘Un Ruisselet bien clai HERBERT WITHERSPOON style of de ery 
Beethoven's “Prifang des KG .”” which constituted the first oO fine t ar g y ° 
grou All three f these Mr. Witherspoon sang admirably, + y th tates of telligence ght fee e f he detailed ment than be giver Herber 
first exhibiting most favorably his mmand of the old style an t he inner requirements of what was cung Witherspoon stand juit ne af g Pa 
floridity, while the last scope for s humor and finesse Withers t g was exces ally we ade. § uw W it t the r ' 
Other unhackneyed mbers were Schubert's “Liebeslauscher gement and select It began with thre« sires writte er, whose beautil a ' er sf 
Hermann’s “Helle Nacht, Sinigaglia’s “Stornello” and Rachma for bass ice—Mozart’s concert aria Per questa be man noon, the singer I sve t et 
fi’s “Oh, Thou Billowy Harvest Field.” Mr. Witherspoon's re Gluck’s “Un Ruisselet bien clair,” from “Les Pelerins de la satisfying.—New York Pre March r \dvertisement.) 
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William Hinshaw’s Great German Program. 





Metro 

whose singing in the Wagner 
ealed him to be one of the very 
irtists, presented himself in his first 


the American baritone of the 


(om t 
ompan 


plished native 
York lieder recital at Carnegie Hall, Sunday after- 
f this week. Mr. Hinshaw, let it be stated, made 
vers who heard him on this day feel grateful be 
f € prog which was all in German and in 
some unfamiliar songs by Schubert, Schu 
Jenser group of lieder by Hugo Briickler, the 


se premature death was greatly de 
ir. Hinshaw was accompanied at the piano by 


I man, one of the assisting conductors of th 


The program follows: 


mpany 


Robert Schumann 

. Robert Schumann 

. Robert Schumann 

. Robert Schumann 

Franz Schubert 

Franz Schubert 

I Franz Schubert 
k Franz Schubert 
Hugo Bruckler 

Hugo Brickler 

Hugo Briickler 

Hugo Brickler 

Hugo Brickler 

Lerche Hugo Brickler 

Adolph Jensen 

Adolph Jensen 

Adolph Jensen 

Adolph Jensen 


dramat ver and ringing, vibrant quality of Mr 

W e were shown in such numbers as Schu 

\ Schwager Kronos.”’ Rarerely, indeed, has a 

( sweeter and more tender pianissimi than 
iw revealed in such numbers as the first of the 

kler n hese songs awakened real interest as 
nterpreted one after the other, and after the 


Lerche,” 
Briickler lieder 


Hell Schmetternd ruft dic the house 
pla dit These 
+] 0} ' , ' 
rth while and they have only been sung in 


me other singer, Max Heinrich, Mr. Hin 


tatior nust be rewarded as novelties. 
nterpretatio f the Jensen songs dis 
keen appr ition of their humor and in these, as 
e, tl sudience manifested its keenest de 


dignity, a feeling for the 
with all of these he 


intelligence, 


dramatn 


power, and 


must also be praised for his beautiful enunciation of the 
German text; he sang his entire program from memory 
and he sang it with such purity in expressing the lan 
guage as to lead some to conclude he had lived many years 
in Germany. He has on occasions visited the Fatherland 
and may have studied there, too, but he is an American 
trained artist and he is manly enough to proclaim this fact 





WILLIAM HINSHAW 


to the world. When he sings in a foreign language, this 
artist always’ makes one feel that he has absorbed its at 
mosphere, and that is one of the causes that have helped 
to make his art convincing 

\ fine audience heard the singer on Sunday and re- 
warded him with a genuine ovation. 

Mr. Hinshaw will sing at several spring music festivals 
before he sails for Europe. 








nt pplauded enthusiastically 


Becker Pupils’ Musicale. 


fternoon of thi week, Gustav L. Becker's 
interesting musicale at his studio in the 

Burldis New York. ‘They showed by their play 
e of met ing, knowledge of ensemble music, 


e form and content of compositions, besides 
ittenti t technical worl The audience, 
fashionabl 


after most of the num 


both the musically erttical and the 


Che program included compositions by Bach, Haydn, 
ewski, I ng, Sartorio, Friml, Rhode, Baumfelder, 
ws Scharwenka and Godard Among the best 
\ may be mentioned the French suite No. 4 
ed by Charlotte Jaeckle (fifteen years old); 
in G minor (Bach), played by Agnes Kirby, and 
fantasie, from “Idle Thoughts” (Perlet), played by 
Wagner 
tween numbers, Mr. Becker made appropriate com- 
rding the compositions just played or about to 
aye thereby greatly aiding the audience in under 
ind appreciating what they heard After the 
was finished, several persons requested that 
ker sl d also play umething, to which he re 
ving the A flat polonatse by Chopin (op. §3), 
was vigg y applauded and praised as a br*Want 
Christine Miller Going to Europe. 
tine Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto, whose origi 
d ‘ ive attracted nearly as much interest 
her beautiful voice and art, will sail for Europe 
ge the t week in June, Miss Miller sings her fare 
the season at. the North Shore Music Festival in 
ton, Il, M 
Mi is the ger wl has practically managed 
lf, generally by correspondence, and her success ha 
thing ¢ than phenomenal; but in order to do this 
nger had to go without a vacation; but she has at last 
{1 to go under management, in order that she may 
ter take holiday each summer as all hard workiny 
rs do 


s,” said Miss Miller, “I need some vacation this sum- 


mér; for the past four season I-have led such a strenuous 
life because | managed my own engagenients that I have 
practically had no vacation at all during this time, You 
cee it is impossible to take a real vacation in the sum- 
mer time, for it is then that bookings for the coming sea- 
son are made; as L have had all the responsibility in this 





CHRISTINE MILLER. 


work, I could only take a day off now and then; this sum- 
mer, however, I shall be wholly free, as I have placed my 
management with Haensel & Jones, of New York; these 
managers have occasionally closed contracts for me on a 
percentage, but I was, in fact, my own manager. 

“From the 1st of June until the rst of November I have 


planned to remain in Europe resting and looking about for 
novelties; I shall do some coaching in Paris, Berlin and 
possibly Florence, and you may rest assured I shall return 
well equipped for the season of 1913-1914. 

“The business side of my profession was beginning to 
require more time than I care to take from the artistic 
side; under the management of Haensel & Jones I expect 
to have a bigger season than ever; requests for dates are 
coming in fast, and many of the demands are for oratorio 
as well as for concerts and recitals.” 





Harpsichord Recital. 


Frances Pelton-Jones gave her annual harpsichord re 
cital, assisted by George Barrére, flutist; William Wheeler, 
tenor; Margaret Crawford and John Murray-Anderson, 
English dancers, in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, last Wednesday afternoon. The stage was 
very artistically arranged, in old Spanish style, and every- 
thing was in keeping with the period in which the harpsi- 
chord was popular. Miss Pelton-Jones revealed a very 
fine technic and musical command of the instrument. Mr. 
Wheeler, attired in costume, sang several selections very 
effectively. This tenor is fast growing in popular favor. 

The program was as follows: 

Emanuel Bach (1714) 


Solfeggietto (in prelude form), C minor. .Ph. 


Dead March from Saul............. Seg Ta ia a Handel (1685) 
Gavotte and Musette from English Suite 3........J. S. Bach (1685) 
Miss Pelton-Jones. 

Avia Erean Bama. «civic vccvcvcavessctsecddsesvages Hancwel (1685) 


Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow? Music anonymous (1614) 
(Words by Ben Jonson.) 
I Attempt From Love’s Sickness to Fly (from The Indian Queen), 
Purcell (1658) 
Mr. Wheeler. 


Pastorale and Capriccio, in E minor........ geenece Scarlatti (1683) 
Miss Pelton-Jones. 
The Pavane........ Words and music from Arbeau’s Orchesographie 


Lyrics by Henry III of France. 
(introduced into England by Queen Elizabeth.) 
The Gavotte .......ccceeceececeeeeses++ Music from Gluck (1714) 
Margaret Crawford and John Murray Anderson. 


L'Insinuante (romdesa) 2... ncccccsccccceveccssctoncesecsess 
Le Mondorge (tambourin) ........-.0.eeeee05 Michel Blavet (1700) 
Le Rossignol en Amour (The Nightingale in Love), 

Fr. Couperin (1668) 


Presto (from sonata No. 23) .......6+. Frederick the Great (1712) 
Mr. Barrére. 

Mary Of Asttyle. 2. cc civcccvewsbesdssescivccssccens oueevess Scotch 

ee “BOO a. cc caxke ences Cea Vb Sh bn Cadac au chee ae ote cee 

The Zacks is the Cheer Alls ox ci vicanpe digas comecsssansn ceccceckSn 

Ute DRS! CIEE oc ccs 550 bo vdad sn tcsveseies sas uceenecnenaee 
Mr. Wheeler. 

Marcia Funebre (from sonata op. 26)..........+- Beethoven (1770) 

Scherzo, Op. 70, Ne. S200. sccccevecenes Heinrich Hotmann (1842) 


(Arranged for harpsichord by Pelton-Jones.) 
Miss Pelton-Jones. 
Two traditional dances of Scotland 
The Marquis of Huntley’s Highland Fling. 
Whistle O’er the Lave O't (sword dance). 
Miss Crawford. 
seceseeeJ. M. Le Clair lainé (1694) 


Suite eo ereereneseceees 
Miss Pelton-Jones and Mr. 


SJarrére. 

The following is a list of patronesses: Mrs. John W. 
Alexander, Mrs. Oscar F. Alleman, Mrs. Bartlett Arkell, 
Mildred Armour, Mrs. Dewitt Clinton Blair, Mrs. Cler 
mont L. Best, Mrs. Charles S. Berry, Mrs. Albert W. 
Buel, Mrs. Albert de Cernea, Mrs. T. R. Crawford, Mrs 
Charles H. Ditson, Susan E. Daniels, Mrs. Samuel Gardner 


Estabrock, Mrs. Charles A. Fulle, Mrs. C. Catlin-Graves, 


Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs 
Henry A. Hubbard, Mrs. Frank F. Holbrook, Mrs. Al- 
cinous Berton Jamison, Mrs. Frank Jordan, Mrs. William 


B. Keller, Mrs. George E. Kilgore, Mrs. Lauterbach, Dr. 
Ble J. Macdonald, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Mrs. Mount- 
fort Mills, Mrs. James A. Mahoney, Mrs. Sidney Z. Mitch- 
ell, Mrs. John Hall McClement, Martha J. Moody, Mrs 
Noble McConnell, Dr. Rosalie S. Morton, Mrs. R. C. New 
man, Miss Norwood, Mrs. Frederic B. Pratt, Mrs. Joseph 
T. Ryan, Mrs. Claude Montague Rivers, Mrs. Russell Sage, 
Mrs. Jordan Smith, Mrs. Thomas F. Somers, Mrs. J. Al 
fonso Sterns, Mrs. William Blake Upperman, Mrs. Edgar 
Van Etten, Mrs. Rawson L. Wood, Mrs. Tobias Wolfson 
and Mrs. Reginald de Koven. 





Huss Recital in Delaware, Ohio. 

Henry Holden Huss, the composer-pianist, and Hilde 
garde Hoffmann-Huss, soprano, will give the closing con 
cert in the artists’ series at the Wesleyan School of Music, 
in Delaware, Ohio, on March 20. The program includes 
some of Mr. Huss’ piano compositions and a group of 
songs by American composers, which Mrs. Huss sang at 
the recent recital in Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
trooklyn Institute. 





Netherrhenish Festival. 


The dates of the Netherrhenish music festival are June 
7, 8 and 9, at the Cologne Opera. Mahler's Eighth and 
Beethoven's Ninth symphonies, and Beethoven's E flat and 
Brahms’ B flat concertos are to be played, the last two by 
d’Albert. Fritz Stembach will be general conductor; the 
orchestra will be enlarged to 150. and surrounding towns 
will help to increase the chorus forces. 
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Philad a, Pa.. March 10, 1913 

Stanford's “Irish” symphony was given its first Philadel 
phia performance by the Philade!phia Orchestra this week 
in a somewhat unusual program, of which it was the most 


i 
unusual fcature. A second modern European master rep 
resented on the program was Debussy, whose “Afternoon 
of a Faun” was substituted for “Iberia” at a late hour, on 


account of the failure of all tl 


le instruments necessary for 
the latter work, to arrive The Gluck-Mottl suite No. 1, 
Dvorak’s 


Banks of the Moldau” constituted the remainder of tl 


“Carneval” overture, and Smetana’s “On the 
program. The Stanford symphony was well receive! 
Prohably it fails to catch one of the most distinctive phases 


of the Celtic character—the wild melancholy, which prob 


\ @ PHILADELPHIA [ / 


Peer Gynt Suite N I Grieg 
Incidental music to A M mer Night's Drean Mendelssohu 
Traume .-Mueller 


Le Ronde des Lutins Bazzini 


Introduction t¢ Act LI, Lohengrin Wagne 

The appearance of Thaddeus Rich, who is heard here all 
too frequently as soloist, will be much appreciated. With 
the appearance of Herman Sandby in the regular symphony 
concert next Friday and Saturday, two of the finest artists 
ever connected with the orchestra will have been heard in 
one week. Sandby, it is announced, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Washington Symphony Orchestra for March 
25. The program for next week's concert follows 


fess pretentious feature wt the program will indoubtedly 


' : 4 ‘ ‘ 


be popularly regarded as by far the more important, mad 


so, of course, by the widely recognized ability and thorcug! 
training of the society's ballet corps. The ability of these 
dancers and of C. Ellwood Carpenter, their instructor 


ving more widely realized with their every appearance 
minced for April 24 


RRR 


\ second important event, also announced this week 


Che performance is an 


the Choral Society's presentation of “Elijah” on April 1 
Under the baton of Henry Gordon Thunder, this organiza 
tion has done much for oratorio in Philadelphia, but un 
usual interest attaches to this performance by the presenec: 
mong the soloists of Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metr 


pohtan Opera Company; Florence Hinkle, sopran Clara 


S. Weslev Sears will 





Crucis,” and Lenten « 








Symphony No n C major, « 61 Schumat ' +) \ ‘ , , 
: : ’ ‘ FIVE under 1uspices of . meri ' 
ably lends itself to the purposes of music more than any Concerto in B minor, op 104, for cello and orchestra Dvorak given uncer the auspice t the me rt t ( i 
ete 7} Se mes’ hurch. ne Sunk P ing \l 
other national trait—but there is nevertheless the strong Herman Sandby ists, iM Jame Churel xt inday evening MI 
. , sas ebesscene ers Strauss Sears ssisted b rt ? iden. of } 
stamp of national character on the work, exquisitely re Liebesscene, Feuersnot 4 irs will be assisted by Warren R. Hedd vew Yor 
; ’ 1 I t time t these « certs 
fined, and developed with great skill. It is scholarly, yet Ss nnre 
siometanz » sus 
spontaneous. And at no time does the composer seem it (First time at these concerts.) Programs of an unusually pretentious character w 
need of melodic ideas. Daniel Maquarre played the diff- nee given at the students’ recitals at Coombs’ Conservatory last 
flu art in a * f “rn of “aun” h “Ons >] } yram wer one } ‘ } e3 ‘ 
cum Cute part m % Ane Panes - . roa eae cone A joint concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra and th se The programs wi wae 0 oe ee 
mate skill. He subordinated himself well before the mas . ) ; Rheinberger. Wieniawski, Miller. ( nan. Guilmant and 
: : Pe . 4 : Manuscript Society has been announced for April 2. The . 
terful baton cf Leopold Stokowski, and lent unusual effect rs a = Wagener. Students who took part the recitale on } 
; program will consist entirely of the compositions of the 
to an interpretation which was in every respect commend following Philadelp! feed an "pene Wednesday and Saturdav were Virginia Snvder. Vict 
. 5 . 3 TOHOYV 1g i ideipnia n sicians, no are a embers ot 
able. Mr, Stokowski’s reading of the diverse program was : ; : : : Noble and David Shafefsky Earl E. Beatty. of the facul 
“yay , TI ' Stanford , the society Hedda van den Beemt, Camille W. Zeckwer, , 
ppreciated by Ins audience he academic Stanford an : tv. assistes n Saturday 
' s 1h, oy < . ce « ' . i tie 
the iconoclastic Debussy presented no difficulties for the He ary Albert Lang, Wasilli Leps, Otto Mueller, Clarence se Fe 
Pts : : K. Bawden, William Gerstley and Philin H. Goepp 
young leader. even when placed side by side on the same Wie Baste a eS ae vill 
program. Mr. Stokowski’s skill in program making is an ees cay a tin Critth B é wre in 
increasing source of pleasure to Philadelphia concert goers Dr. W. W. Gil ist wielded the baton at a notable inet Cin them. Sallineslinds Gunnin the | Cini elt 
who appreciate his fine discretion, particularly in the choice cert of the Mendelssohn Club this week. Edna Showalter ring to a close the t whi ave 
“ ’ | "ns , liv} “ . 
of the “popular” programs. The bill for next week's pop prano, assisted ti lub as soloist been a featu f easot ‘ ef 
ular concert, the last of the season, follows: neue ian Benton Ginet Cin the | ' ee 
. ’ 
Overture, William Tell R Probably t st interesting and important musical Russell King Miller will present the chor f e Over 
Micaela’s aria from Carmet .. Bizet ; ‘ “ , ; = 
‘ ; D Thuller : event of the late spring will be the Philadelphia Operatic rooke Schee« the Blir n its anni rt HY 
rot ulien 
Two Hungarian Dances Bra Society s presentation of “Cavalleria Rusticana” in Eng tieultural Hall bift nember f the Philadel Or 
Serenade Tow lisl ind st! Delibes ballet, “Coppelia.’ Lhe latter and hestra will assist i — oO , 
Harriet Barkley, Soprano. of which she is solo soprano, she is much beloved. Het ind after several recalls added Eng ; After 1] 
For several successive vears Harriet Barkley. the so ice in its entire development has been im the care of intermission M Case b group of gs in which tl 
prano, has appeared as vocalist at the organ ventana given Hiclen von Doenhoff Hans Marx, German lieder singer, lovely quality of her nd her ' | method were 
< ’ « appt« : { t t é : - : . . , 
t St. Paul’s Chapel, Colum! University, by F. W. Ri and Paul Gundlach, accompanist, appear in this course, eard with delight I ! wer Fat Morning,” by 
at St. Paul's Chapel, Columbia University, b Rie ; 
on . ‘ Marcel I Schneider thuan he red hw Choon Sacred F 
berg. This is in the course of recitals, concerts and char . ‘ : a Fire 
1 , ; Ru 1 and extr ‘ opran 
ber music conducted under the direction of the departmen —— . . pra 
\ Will t \\ p | { ari (, ert Sor her 


a ———$— $$$ $$, 

















HARRIET BARKLEY 


of Music of Columbia University, of which Prof. Cor 
nelius Ribner, Mus. Dr., is dean. The recital of March 


11 had this program: 


Prelude in A minor douse .. Bach 

Gavotte in B flat. : ; Handel 

I Will Extol Thee, O God Costa 
Massenet.- Shelle 


Virgin's Prayer 
Toceata in G... : Duboi« 
Siegfried and the Forest Bird Wagner. lTemare 
Wagner Lemare 


Siegfried’s Funeral March 
1 Rubner 


Thour’t Like Unto a Flower Corneli 
(Cello obbligato, Hyman Eisenberg 

From Crag to Sea (Triumpha!l M Liezt-Rest 

Harriet Barkley’s beautiful voice and lovely personality 


endear her to audiences. At the Central Baptist Church, 





Wagner in Dusseldorf. 
As a centennial tribute to Wagner, the city of Diuss« 
dort will in Mav give all his operas. For a new “Rienzi” 
equipment 000 marks hav ilre dy been donated by th 


Woman's Wagner Society 


Dagmar Rubner Cancels Concert Engagement. 
Dagmar Ribner, the pianist, advertised as soloist at th 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday might concert, March 
23, has been obliged to cancel the engagement owing t 


ther arrangements 


Pfitzner Tour of Indiana. 


hI 


Heinrich Pfitzner, the well known pianist of Philadk 
yhia, is touring the State of Indiana, in recital, during th 
week of March 18 Mr. Pfitzrer is with the Welsh-Sutor 


management. 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT. 


Mischa Elman, back from his conquering tour of the 


West, was the star at the Metropolitan Opera Concert Sun 


day evening of this week. The joung Russian prince of 
the violin simply took the house by storm. If he wer: 
not physically robust, no one can tell what might have hap 
pened He was honored with a thunderous reception, and 
everything he played was hailed with deafening demonstra 
trons 

Elman's program numbers included the Mendelssohn con 
certo, the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria 
Four encores were added. First El 





and Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Melodies.” 
man played an old chanson by Couperin, transcribed bv 


Kreisler, and followed it with the enchanting “Liebes 
freud” waltz Final encores were the “Meditation” from 


“Thais” and, of course, the Dvorak “Humoresque,” for 





which a universal request had been sent back to the green 
room Elman pl 1 with ravishing beauty of tone and 
with that perfection of technic which defies criticism zl- 
man is a marvel and, if anything, his playing Sunday night 
before that great New York assemblage was more marvel 

What is the use of saying more about it Like 

pular political idol, Elman is the ‘people's choice.” 
The singers of the concert were Anna Case and Umbert 
Macnez, and both received cordial receptions. Miss Case 


sang in brilliant style the “Ah, fors e lui” from “Traviata” 





MISCHA ELMAN 


mpanist for the evening I was oblige to repeat th 
Spross song Mr. Macnez, who wa ‘ 1 voice " 
Cielo e mar” from Giocond P ielli) and la 
lonne ¢ Mobile” from “Rigolett he wa mpelled 
repeat both aria Mr. Rothmeyer ived a atio f 
ter the performance of the prelude to “Lohengrin 

pened the second half of the concert Mende 
overture Ruy Bla Dance { r f 
Gioconda” were the other orchest wis f thi 
xcellent concert 

Hundreds were turned f fice 

¢ standing room limit 1 been 1 l 

mpaniments were played | Per } t { 

formance of the Mendelssohn concerto the violin had t 


upport of the orchestra. 
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“WANTED 


Delna) said: 





OUNG CONDUCTOR, 


ment with large concert organization 


Cancert Dire tion 


TEACHERS’ COURSE. Opera, 


approved and efficient artist, 
erienced concert conductor, desires suitable engage- 
Address offers to 
Gutmann, Berlin W. Karlsbad 33. 


Oratorio, 
Rosi Laborde (tea acher of Emma Calve and Marie 


art of developing voices.” 
negie Hall, New York. 


“Nothing less than genius in the difficult 


(Special summer terms.) 


HELENE MAIGILLE, Car- 


tractive Southern city. 
ers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New Orleans, La. 


Address, The Interstate Teach- 











Lieder. 


WANTED.—Several good Voice teachers (women) for 
sa ; girls’ colleges in the South at salaries from $800 to 
UMMER COURSE for TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ $1,000; a fine Pianist, and teacher of Violin is needed 
for a girls’ school in Virginia; a teacher of Violin and 
Voice Culture (woman) wanted for a school in an at- dress. “X. Z” care of Musica Courter. 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE.—A Vocal Teacher and Choir Director’s busi- 
ness for sale, in a large, progressive Middle Western 
city. Splendid opportunity for a man of ability and ad- 








D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 


SUMMER TERM FOR SINGERS 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 410 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WME DUTTON SCOTT 


“CONTRALTO” 
Care of Musical Courier. 437 Sth Ave.. New York 


CARL 


BERNTHALER 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


Hallesohestr. Ho. 10" Berlin Season 1912-1913 








Pi 
E anis 
4 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
, , . Ove Mu 
DUNNING SYSTEM $7.0) “fon ecrwexs 
Send for information and booklets of indorse 
ments Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
am St... New York City. Western address: 
Portiend, Ore 





329 West 63rd St... 
WEW YORK 
Phone 6620 Sobuyler 


HARRY LEVY |- 


STRING QUARTET 


Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 
163 Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 
In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE. §Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th wena New York 


RUSSELL BLISS |: 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 


; n BIRDIGE BLYE rssi 


5424 Washington Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 




















Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL eames 
Wallace Building, Pittsburgh 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. — William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


Concert ana Choir Bureau 


Harriet Martin Snow, Director 
(in Summy's Music Store) 64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ili. 


¢ SOPRANO 
E BERRY CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
s AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


cur HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 


OGDEN CRANE ss 


Only Teacher of A Bennett with Belasco 
CARNEGIE L, NEW YORK 











Philadelphia 








LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





inti FOS TE 





Mezzo Contralto 


235 West 102nd Street 
Phone - - Riverside 6400 





mor JAWELA 


The Blind Pianist 





7 engente Seneen Otte ivi Carl ei For dates and terms 
s20 rine Arts Buliaian,” “CMICKGO, ILL. “nw 
vane KIRSCHBAUM GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY “*22.33" 


Director Piano Department 
Columbian Conservatory, Toronto 


Robert Stuart 


Pigott 


Reader and Singer ; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Gest 56th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Ce u nbus- 6253 


HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


‘i 17% West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 


MASON QUARTET 


OF 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 


























WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTBIN 
tet Vicia 24 Vielian 
RICHMOND NOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viole "Cello 


Addrese: VVILLIAM MASON 
Geme Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KARAWBA, W.Va. 
Eastera Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
1t Bast 22d Street New Vork City 





CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


~ East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Op. 7. A Summer Night, Suite No. 1. 
Op. 8. Suite Characteristic, No. 2 
Op. 25. Theme and Variations 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY 00., Publishers, 





OLDBEBE RNR G 


Because of the works of large proportions and importance that Mr. Arne Oldberg has written, 


his name, among musicians, has become of national renown. In addition to his larger works— 
Symphonies, Overtures, C hamber Music, Concertos, etc. —Mr. Oldberg has written numerous com- 
positions for the piano, chief among which are followin 

Op. §. Praeludiums Nos. 1 and 2. Fantaste and Fugue in C minor (Bach). tran 


Several of the above have been featured by noted concert pianists. 


64 East Yan Buren St., Chicago 


scribed. 

Op. 28. Sonata. 

Op. 31. Arabesque (New). 

Praeludium et Fuses. A moll. (Bach), tran- 
scribed. 


(Steinway Hall Building) 











ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 


rooms. 


Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1 
dents of all countries. Students received at 


Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
ter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 


all stringed and wind instruments, o' 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, an 
music, literature and esthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


solo singing and thorough traini 
sacred music, theory, composition, ‘Utewy of 


for the 


on application. 
DR. ROENTSCH 





Flying Dutchman—Tristan and Isolde—Lohengrin— 
Rhinegold— Meistersinger— Tannhauser 


each $2 


tersingers, 33.0 
wer ’ 


for these 
If he cannot supply you 


ano 


(with addition 

of the text) Paper 

evers only, each $1.00; 

Mas Rg $1.50. For various 

N arrangements contained in the 
Cw new Waaner Edition 
send for special 


2g Ww catalogue 


editions 


write directly to the publishers 
Our svecial Wagner Catalogue—free—on application. 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schooi 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Boston 


EMIL LIEBLING 


PIANO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


June 30th to August 2d, 1913 


AT KIMBALL, HALL, CHICAGO 
Catalog sent on application 














Connected with Mr. 





AMERICAN 
ev acea Charles Frohman’s 
DRAMATIC ARTS Empire Theatre and 
Companies 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall, Hew York 

















CAROLYN 


ORTMANN 


Dramatic Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio— Opera 


Direction: Mrs. Babcock, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 











BAYERLEE 


for Cen- 


~~ ag “Bs 
$02 West 113th Street 
P| Tol., 3665 Mersteg. 


we WILD tees 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Club. Mendelssehs Clad 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


py nn Se: Pree “Perward"’ 
seen A ern Prestieal Demsenstration ~ 
Ni abroad with the world’s greatest 
masters 7The Pag < Karst’s oe Re 
orem 
—— fame seck her hs ae and advice. 


The Wegman Schoo of Music Mesical Art Bulidieg 
. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Zizcretp, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches of Scheoi of ne 


MUSIC ete 


ession 
2 
“It ie a permanent educational institution, 











ine 
i 
TGA 
: 
Ht 


ae & Fy - 4, 
Se ae cee ane 


Soper Gime SS 











Conoress Hotel and Anne 





CHICAGO, ILLS. 


floor space devoted to 


N. M. KAUPMAN, Pres, 


OG oe ROME oY oT 





lere? = 


Gc | = 
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THE 


Paldwin 


PIANO 


















“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 








“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.””"—Sembrich 





THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cag: Hein, Aucust FRragmcxe. 
Imstruction in all branches of music frem fret Free advantages te students Harmeny lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble pla ing, vocal sight reading 


: SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
bon = of the best known and experienced TERMS $10 UP PER QU ARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Joba B. Calvert, D.|D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 
H. Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage — 
Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittendes Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gew McCall Lanham Katharine L. Tayler 
Fannie O. Greene Dan'l Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 
27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


DOLIS CONSERVATORY % MUSIC 


Music, Sreecu Aets, Inrerreerive Dancinc, Movers LANGUAGES 
“VIOLIN — Gaylord Yost, Ella 
Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley 

~ aS as ARTS—Mayme English- 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick 


He 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- RHYTHMIC AL_ GYMNASTICS 
liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- FOR TIME VALUES — Carl 
sey Beutel and Assistants 


























PIANO—Edgar M. Cawley, Carl 
Beutel, Mildred Barnhbil! 


In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers. The largest Con 
servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 


Department for Young Ladies 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies) 


Concert=-Bureatu 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlia. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 
Viclas and ‘Cellos 














The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefiv 
and many other celebrities Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. d 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


953 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calll. 
lacorp. November, 1907 
HEINRICH VON SESIn, President 





Violins sent to respon 
sible persons on tria} 
for comparison with 


other new or famous 
old vielins. If desired 


Granberry Piano ‘Seta hroroeyearpry oni 


k I. VIOLINS 
KD AND ENDO RSED BY 





GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Be 


Practical Traiaieg Courses for Senchere ‘ ¥ “t pak Jan Kote KNUTE REINDAHL 


Artistic Piane Playing , aiden tm kre Atelier, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Axe! Skovgaard Boll §9 East Fan Buren Stoo} 


Bs 
MM «0b eh: He Hi Mann 
Beeklets—Carnegie Hall—New York Arthur Hagts = - CHICAGO, ALINONS, o, 5.4, 








A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference The Editor-in-( f f Tw MUSICAL 


( 
IER 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 

Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING HANS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy eal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Development in all branches of music Opera and Dramatic School Complete t 


for the stage. Orchestra Gehool (comprising all solo and orchestra instraments). Seminary: 
training for teachers. 

















Private and Ensemble Classes 


Principal Teachers Pianc-—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, lrofesesor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOGH, 
GECRG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, etc 


Gingiag—Free Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Roys! Cham 
ber #1 tr), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHIWA PREVOSTI. NIKOLAUS ROTHMURL, 
Royal amber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Roys! Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER, 
ete. 

Viclin—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN aay FRANKO, ete 

and Composition—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELI ote 
Bend for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any co 


Royal Conservatory of Musigand Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 instrosiors 


Education from ey to finish Full courses or single branches. Prir ila times begim 


| and September Admission granted « at 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


NAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 








fos. 56 and 68 University Place NEW YORK 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 


s Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 


NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


| Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 
Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


Warerooms: - 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Mlison & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


© @ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 


PIANOS 








JEWETT PIANOS 





Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., -_ - 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 

















TEE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 





It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











